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TO FRIENDS OLD AND NEW 

MANY years ago I introduced to you, first through 
the magazines, and then in my book, one Yorke 
Norroy, Esquire, Secret Agent of the Depart- 
ment of State. You were kind enough to like my chron- 
icle of his services to the State Department far beyond 
any merits I thought the book possessed. 

"Norroy, Diplomatic Agent" was then brought out by 
an English magazine which changed the scene of his birth 
and activities to Great Britain. It was translated into 
Russian, into French, . . . made into a play, sold to 
the "pictures," . . . until I finally consented to write 
more concerning this "hero" whom the public would not 
let die. 

I began "Slaves of the Lamp" in 1912 and it was pub- 
lished serially in 1913-1914. But while it was appearing 
in the magazines, I was completing "God's Man" and I 
yielded to my publishers' desires to bring out the novel 
first, delaying the romance. For it so happened that both 
dealt with the same problem — ^"God's Man" realistically, 
"*^ — ^"Slaves of the Lamp" romantically. 
T After the publication of "God's Man" came a long ill- 

j ness, then they called me far away from the scenes of 
^ book publishing. I remained on the Pacific Coast putting 
^ much of my work on the screen, among which, needless 
^ to say, were certain adventures of Mr. Yorke Norroy; 
^ writing the scenarios and personally producing the photo- 
^ plays ... all of which — as you must see — ^has mili- 
tated against the publication of "Slaves of the Lamp" in 
book form. In fact it was only when I was forced to re- 
fuse offer after offer to follow the other Norroy material 
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vi TO OLD FRIENDS AND NEW 

on the screen with "Slaves of the Lamp" that I began to 
be harassed by the fact that it had not yet appeared as a 
book. So I turned to the long-deferred task of editing it 
for publication with the results you have before you. 

"Slaves of the Lamp" is an attempt to combine the 
sheer narrative interest that made "Norroy, Diplomatic 
Agent" popular, with scenes more nearly related to life 
as it is, and is written in a style that should make the book 
of more permanency than the purely ephemeral popularity 
of the first Norroy. Therefore to those who have read 
both my first book and my last, I would say : "Slaves of 
the Lamp" stands mid-way between "Norroy, Diplomatic 
Agent" and "God's Man" . . . 

Although it was written almost altogether to while away 
idle hours, the author hopes it will do so in a way that 
some of his characterizations and comments upon life in 
general (which are not all romance) will linger, and the 
reader will find it worth a place on his book-shelves among 
those volumes that he takes down occasionally to re-read 
some favorite passage . . . some of them have been 
copied enough Heaven knows, and some of the copyists' 
work has reached print in the last few years, hence certain 
phrases and colloquialisms peculiar to my "underworld 
stuff" may sound a trifle familiar to the omnivorous 
reader of the chronicles of subterranea. 

In this volume I hope to join both classes of my 
readers: Those who enthused over "Norroy, Diplomatic 
Agent" and others of my earlier works, and those who 
gave me my greatest happiness in generously applauding 
"God's Man." 

George Bronson-Howard. 

New York City. 
June 2Sth. 
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WIstt ^treen plates; 

CHAPTER I 

In Which We See the Last op Seven PsEaous 

Dragons 

YARDLY STRONG, Captain in His Imperial 
Chinese Majesty's Cavalry, unstrapped his car- 
tridge-belt, swung his holsters to the table, and 
sank into his chair, sighing wearily. It had been an 
arduous day of service and not one to his liking. Catching 
rats in a trap hardly appealed to him as a manly sport, 
and his service of the day approximated that. He knew, 
of course, that the end in view was very wise. The 
Empire had determined to stamp out the opium curse 
and no doubt her drastic method was the best if effectual 
service was to be done ; but he was sick of the slaughter 
of defenseless men. 

He had dismissed his servants to their beds, and was 
alone in the great yamen that had formerly been occu- 
pied by Hung-Tshi-Ling , one of the masters of the 
Chik-Ling opium factory. Hung had been beheaded 
that day, his wives and children sold into slavery. The 
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2 SLAVES OF THE LAMP 

place had been effectually denuded of most of its costly 
furnishings by the mob that poured in whenever the 
soldiers had made an arrest. A few tattered hangings, 
a broken dragon-lamp, an American bed, some pottery 
of the Ming dynasty, a Japanese landscape or two : save 
for these and the few articles of his kit ranged about 
on small inlaid tables, there was little else in the state 
bedroom that had served for Hung's slumbers. 

He jacked off his boots, stripped away his golden- 
colored tunic, and blew out the candles. It had been 
several days since he had slept comfortably in pajamas; 
one never knew just what form the rioting would take, 
and it was well to be prepared. Outside, in the public 
square, his soldiers drowsed on their arms, the sentinels, 
at stated intervals, droning out some gutturals that stood 
for ''All's well." 

"Seven Precious Dragons," — ^to give the town its lit- 
erally translated name, — ^was the seat of the opium 
monopoly. From India, Persia, Turkey, from all the 
provinces of the great Manchu Empire itself, from all 
places, in fact, where poppy-fields were a source of 
revenue, such gum-opium as was intended for the use 
of the smoker was shipped to "Seven Precious Dragons" 
where stood the two great factories that possessed the 
secret of preparing the poppy for the pipe. It was a 
secret process, one that had been discovered hardly a 
hundred years ago by the first Hung-Tshi-Ling, a great 
chemist, — ^probably the greatest of his time. In the 
youth of the first Hung, opium had been rolled into 
pellets and eaten, and the deleterious effects upon (he 
system had been so great as to compel Hung himself, — 
who was addicted to the habit, — ^to cease the use of the 
drug. It was then that he made it the subject of 
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anal3rtical research: it was he who had discovered the 
remarkable effect heat had upon it. In the process that 
he invented, most of the nineteen alkaloids that make up 
the ordinary gum opium were banished; and, by the 
invention of the complicated opium pipe, the physical 
ill effects were almost nullified. 

Had it not been for Hung-Tshi-Ling, the first, there 
would have been no opium menace to-day. The secret 
of preparing Shandoo, as the smoking opium was called, 
rested entirely with him and his descendants. The two 
factories in Seven Precious Dragons, a little hill-town 
in Shan-tung province, were pwned and controlled by 
the descendants of his two sons. 

Both factories had gone up in smoke this very day; 
and every descendant of Hung-Tshi-Ling had bowed his 
head under the executioner's sword. It had been Yardly 
Strong's task to round up the opium-makers. Acting on 
the advice of the Government spies, he had arrested not 
only the Hungs, but employees of the factories as well. He 
relinquished his charges at Execution Gate, where twenty 
men, wielding huge curved blades, had beheaded them in 
batches. 

He turned over on Hung's bed, pressing his hands to 
his eyes. . . . He was a soldier ; a man accustomed to 
death ; but wholesale butchery was a little out of his line. 
He tried to see the wisdom of his superiors in office : the 
bland Viceroy, a cultivated gentleman, graduate of an 
English university; the affable Prince, a Harvard and 
St. Cyr man; the mustachioed Manchu general, one of the 
White Banner men who had attended the Lycee St. 
Louis and had had a year at West Point. All had 
deprecated the necessity; but not one had denied it was 
a necessity. 
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4 SLAVES OF THE LAMP 

"When we have burned the factories and executed all 
the workers, the smoking of opium will be dead/' Prince 
Shen, Leader of the Reform Party and President of 
the Anti-Opium League, had said. "No one except the 
descendants of Hung know how to prepare the 'Shandoo/ 
Chemists have worked on it since, here and all over the 
world, but no one has discovered the secret. Hung- 
Tshi-Ling, the first, was a genius. Had he not been a 
user of the drug himself, he might have been a great 
benefit to the world. As it was, he was its greatest 
curse. 'The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon 
the children' says your own Book of Faith. Think : for 
every man we must execute in Seven Precious Dragons, 
there are a thousand victims of the first Hung's deadly 
discovery. Kismet, Captain Strong." 

And so the secret of Shandoo was dead: dead out 
there in Execution Yard, where heads lay like bowling 
balls carelessly thrown and carrion birds pecked out their 
eyes; where sprawling trunks were piled almost as high 
as the walls themselves and the stench of them was 
over all Seven Precious Dragons. Dead, yes; dead as 
the hearts of the wives and the little children gone into 
the slave dealers' yamens, to be bargained for because 
of their beauty, their strength, or their cleverness. The 
House of Hung-Tshi-Ling, the house that had furnished 
great chemists, brilliant scholars, noted soldiers, — one of 
the great Red Girdle families, — was done for. . . . 

Yardly Strong was young but he had suffered unjustly 
in his own country. It was but natural that his sym- 
pathies should be extended to the losing side. Of 
opium he knew little,— as little as does the average 
man. As far as he could apprebend| its danger was 
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not to the person but to the State ; it made people lazy, 
killed their ambition. But suppose they wanted to be 
lazy? Suppose they were content without ambition? 
Was that any business of the State's? 

He groaned as he thought of the bright-eyed, fair- 
skinned young Chinese, one of the last batch he had 
escorted to Execution Gate; a Harvard man, dressed in 
Bond Street clothes and wearing a fraternity pin pinned 
to his waistcoat. He had been one of the Hungs; a 
sub-manager in the canning department he told Strong, 
saw to it the cans of opium were air-tight. He had 
chatted with his captor all the way to the gate. 

"I specialized in pneumatics," he had said. "It was 
no easy thing sealing those cans : opium swells and falls 
with every change of temperature; sometimes it's liable 
to burst the cans, then again it sinks down until it 
only seems half full. Lots of air-bubbles in it." 

He had scribbled on a card the name and address of 
a girl "back there." 

"Write her and tell her how I — ^how I ended up," he 
finished, with a wistful little laugh. "Dare say we Hungs 
all deserve it : Fm not much on ethics myself. ... 
She's a Christian girl : got me to go to church with her. 
Didn't realize we had Confucius a long time ago, . . . 
that Buddhism came before Christianity. ... I humored 
her. She was a nice girl." 

As he passed into Execution Yard, he had shot out 
his cuffs over his gloves, hummed a little tune from a 
Gaiety success, and waved airily to Strong: 

"So long, Captain," he had said. 

If only he hadn't talked English, worn those clothes, 
and spoken about that girl. It brought the thing too 
near home. Yardly Strong had a girl "back there," too. 
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Had he known that he, too, was never again to see his 
"girl" it would not have made him more depressed. 

Strong had witnessed many executions: he could 
visualize this one so well. The long rows of silent stolid 
Chinese folk, sitting on their haunches, hands tied behind 
backs; the executioner stepping, almost blithely, alpfig 
the line; each victim bending his neck; the flame-like 
descent of the sword in the afternoon sun, a white-hot 
hiss. Then a trunkless head blinked, glass-eye fashion, 
at a world in which it took no further interest. 

Through the streets outside, the sound of steady 
marching, the clink of metal, the droning guttural cries 
of the exiles as they marched from their birth-place, was 
mingled with the heavy clatter of the Peking carts on 
the rough road, the dragging of heavy articles from 
abandoned homes. The Imperial Mandate had gone 
forth; before sunrise the town of Seven Precious 
Dragons must be evacuated by all its former inhabitants. 
For, when the herald streamers of the dawn turned the 
sky red, streamers of a more sanguinary hue would 
leap up to greet them. At daybreak the torch was to 
be set to the town; the soldiers keeping guard outside 
until it burned to the ground. 

Four hundred thousand tons of opium had already 
been located in the warehouses of the factories; the 
factories that contained the complicated machinery and 
formulas bearing on the making of Shandoo. How much 
more opium, machinery, papers — recipes and such — ^the 
town might contain the officials did not know. Certainly 
none got past the blue-uniformed Customs officials at 
the three gates of the town, who ransacked all house- 
hold goods passing out, before marking the passports 
of the exiles satisfactorily. 
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They went, stolid patient folk, for the most part 
quietly, leaving their property, their little shops, all that 
tiiey held dear in tfie way of association, to begin life 
over again somehow, or perhaps to die of hunger, cold, 
disease in their exodus. Yardly Strong was glad it was 
a small town ; there was only a matter of two thousand 
people, — ^maybe less. He tried to tell himself it was the 
best for them in the end, for the townspeople had ex- 
isted only by reason of the opium manufacture, and, 
with the factories gone, trade conditions would be hope- 
less. But he was not an adept at comforting sophistries. 

He tossed in the bed, finding little comfort, and very 
small prospect of sleep : the fact that he must be awake 
at four o'clock to assist in the destruction of the town 
kept him unquiet; a prey to remorse and regret. It 
was useless for him to tell himself that he had nothing 
to do with the order; that his duty as a soldier was 
to obey. 

Finally, he relaxed his muscles, determining that he 
would force sleep, held himself quiet, inert. It was a 
good counterfeit of sleep : everjrthing was still except his 
brain. 

He heard something move: something scratching like 
a rat on the outside of the wall near the head of his 
bed. It scratched cautiously, waited, scratched again. 
He heard something move, ping! as though a catch had 
been released. Just the slightest glimmer of light noti- 
fied his closed eyes that there was illumination about, 
with which he had nothing to do. Felt-padded feet 
shuffled across the mattinged floor. The illumination 
became stronger. Strong could feel heat near his face 
and hear rapid frightened breathing. A trigger clicked. 

He lay quite still, snoring regularly. There was a 
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sigh of relief, the light moved away, the breathing be- 
came less labored. He waited awhile, finally one eyelid 
quivered, unlocked itself from the other, and let a glint 
of the light in on a distended pupil. 

In a little patch of light cast by a small lantern, he 
saw a squatting figure, its back turned to him, an old- 
fashioned revolver on the floor beside it. One oi the 
boards of the floor was being levered up with a small 
steel crowbar, but levered gently, with a minimum of 
noise. 

Strong did not endeavor to reason why this intruder 
was in his room. He was accustomed to acting before 
thinking in moments of peril. His Luger pistols were 
under his pillow. He began to work his right hand 
cautiously toward one of them ; but desisted immediately, 
for the board the stranger was levering had bounced 
upward with a snap ; and the squatting person, instantly 
afraid, had grasped his weapon and turned quickly to 
view the man on the bed. 

Satisfied with Strong's quiescence, he turned away, 
pulling the board out of the way and reaching down 
eagerly for something under the flooring. At that mo- 
ment Strong fired at the lantern. The noise of the shot 
and the disappearance of the light seemed simultaneous. 
Strong leaped directly for the spot where the light had 
been and his hands encountered human flesh. He threw 
his left arm athwart the intruder's neck, caught a hand 
with his free one. Heavy pressure ensued ; a bone 
snapped, there was a scream, a relaxation of the body, 
and a tumble to the floor. 

Strong fired his revolver in air. He had dropped it 
as he clinched; now his fingers encountered it on the 
floor. The momentary pink puff showed a slinking per- 
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son with a dangling arm arising and groping wildly. 
He hurled himself forward. He did not wish to kill. 
There had been too much killing to-day, and the person 
was Chinese. 

He had rocked upward, fastening his hand on one of 
the teak tabourtas. Here there were matches. He 
groped, seized the box, lit the candle. The intruder 
was cowering over by the wall. A part of the wall hung 
open; evidently a secret passage. 

"Gro the way you came," he said in Qiinese, pointing 
the weapon in his hand. "Go. I do not wish to kill 
you. Go." 

He advanced as he spoke, the flame of the candle 
streaming across his left shoulder as he held it high. 
He could not see the face of the other: the uninjured 
arm had been raised, the kimono sleeve hid the features. 

"Go," said Strong impatiently. 

The man paused, moaning a little over his arm; ap- 
parently undecided. Then he did a bold thing. He 
strode forward to meet Strong, and, still shielding his 
own face, stared into the American's eyes. 

The box, — ^there!" he said, speaking with restraint. 
It is my property. I came for it. May I take it?" 

Strong hardly heard him. He knew only that he was 
showing mercy to a burglar, a pillager; a might-have- 
been murderer ; and that the man seemed to be ungrate- 
ful. Strong pushed him back to the wall at the point 
of his Luger, backed him to the secret passage from 
which came a gust of dank air that caused the candle 
flame to drift over the wrist that held the candlestick. 

"Into that, — ^and no more talk," he said sternly. "Get 
into it and go before I shoot. Into it I say." 

The man threw over a leg : Strong pushed the rest of 
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his body after. He heard a scuffling sound, a heavy fall. 
Craning his neck over and holding the candle high, he 
saw that the man had fallen down the steep and narrow 
steps — a good ten feet. He slammed shut the swinging 
panel. There was a soldier's musket standing near the 
table by the bed. He detached the bayonet and drove 
it into the panel with sturdy blows from the butt of 
his Luger, drove it deep, half its length. 

"That settles the secret passage,*' he muttered, satis- 
fied. It was some relief to think he had spared life 
when he could have taken it. 

"I wonder what the fellow wanted?'* 

He turned to the flooring that had been disturbed. A 
teak-wood box, highly polished, was standing on its 
beam-ends, half out of the aperture, half in it. He 
forced open the lock by hammering on it with the ever 
useful Luger. 

There were four jade plates inside; good, green jade, 
worked with Chinese characters ; green ideographs. He 
could read Chinese fairly well ; but, then, as this means 
he had memorized a large number of words, it means 
also that there were thousands he had not memorized 
and the words on the plate — or one should say the char- 
acters — were among those he did not know. Not that 
he bothered much over the inscription: the intrinsic 
value of the jade was sufiicient to have warranted a 
burglarious entry. No doubt one of the servants of the 
Hung household ! 

He put them back into the teak-wood box, inwardly 
congratulating himself on the intrusion. Here were four 
valuable souvenirs to add to his already large collection 
at home. He would ship them to his bank as soon as 
he reached Shanghai. 
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Meanwhile, sleep was impossible. He lit all the candles 
again, picked up a limp-leather Ruskin, and tried to 
read. But the sound of the marching feet, the little 
cries and sounds of the exodus, drove him, instead, into 
a profound train of thought; one that included thoughts 
of what they were doing in New York just about then; 
what shows were playing; and how the horseshoe at the 
opera looked. There was that girl, too; little Holly 
Lea. If only he could have been with her longer in 
Paris, he might have made sure of her love — instead of 
this unprofitable, unhappy . . . 

How he wanted to go home! He was in the sort of 
humor that makes men talk about "God's country." 
They mean it at the time, and it is not for us to make 
easy japes concerning it. Yardly Strong had borne with 
privation, loneliness, and homesickness for two years 
now; in the Philippines Constabulary, the Canton Cus- 
toms — ^the old Imperial Maritime, and now this! The 
day of bloodshed and burning had put the climax on it 
all. He was tired, dead tired. 

When the notes of a bugle roused him out of his reverie 
to communicate the fact that he was to get his men 
under arms to make way for the conflagration, his 
orderly entered. To him he gave the box with the 
jade plates, promising him an extra yen or two for its 
care. 

Later, from the nearby hills. Strong watched the black 
thick smoke rise in a cloud over Seven Precious Dragons, 
and out of it come the leaping tongues of the fire- 
monster; saw them mount high and higher; saw build- 
ings crumble; felt the ground shake under him as the 
dynamite exploded in the proper places ; and finally saw 
it all reduced to a long, low-lying red furnace with a 
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thin trail of smoke creeping over it. To his nostrils was 
wafted the pungent odor of the burnt opium. 

"Well, that's the end of the pen-yen habit," said 
Holmes, his sun-burned lieutenant. "A few million drug- 
users will have to discover some new way of banishing 
their sorrows now." 

"Nonsense," said an artillery officer, who had been 
standing nearby, field glasses in hand. "There's apt to 
be one person escape with the secret of making Shandoo." 

"Looks like we made a pretty good job of it," said 
Strong curtly. 

"But if one person with the secret did escape, eh?" 
queried Holmes. "Good Lord: how I'd like to be that 
fellow ! He'd be the richest man in the world in a year's 
time, — that is if he connected with the right people." 

Over the edge of the firing line, a rim of shell-pink 
showed in the eastern sky. 

"Let's hope nobody escaped, then," was Strong's sober 
response. "Let's hope all this butchery and arsoii hasn't 
been for nothing." 

Without any knowledge of his plagiarism, it was almost 
exactly in the words of Strong's last sentence that Mr. 
Yorke Norroy, secret agent of the State Department, 
phrased his emotions some months later, on hearing of 
Strong's death at the hands of one of the agents of Mr. 
Philip Hurrish, wholesale poisonen 
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CHAPTER n 

The Girl: Miss Holly Lea; Why She Needed New 
Clothes and How She Got Them 

THERE is no doubting the fact that what Miss 
Lea first thought on seeing the shop of "B. Blatt, 
Pawnbroker" — that it was a very ugly, smelly 
sort of shop — was true. It was as true as what any 
sensible person (like you or me, for instance) would 
have thought on seeing Miss Lea: that she was a re- 
markably rose-elf-Iike sort of a little lady; albeit un- 
fortunately attired in clothes that advertised her pro- 
fession rather than her delicacy and charm. . . . That 
she was of the stage stagey was the impression those 
unfortunate garments gave. But this was only half true. 

She was of the stage, poor little chit, and of the 
minor stage at that. But, stagey! — no! Only ill-in- 
formed. Had she been abetted by a Georgette or a 
Lucille, she would not have been clasping tightly her 
most pawnable articles before Mr. Blatt's shop. For she 
must have a certain sum before she could appear in even 
reasonably interesting stage apparel in her new "act" 
which was to have a tryout that week before the mag- 
nates who booked such "acts" to alternate with "five-reel 
features" in the theaters they controlled. 

She could see the old pawnbroker moving uncertainly 
through the shop: the folds of an old and tattered 
dressing-gown falling back from a skinny yellow wrist 
as he held up a candle that flickered in the draughty 
air of that ramshackle's old repository of yesterday's 
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goods. ... He thrust the candle into an old lantern of 
Colonial date and snapped the shutter. 

He was grumbling and snarling over his rheumatism 
as usual and he snarled at his prospective patron ; when 
that young lady finally summoned up the courage to 
enter; snarled at her and continued to snarl, until she 
supplemented the statement as to the object of her visit 
by opening her brown paper-wrapped parcel, revealing 
a teak-wood box. 

From between padded compartments covered with rich 
quilted Chinese silk in green and peacock blue, she took, 
one after another, four thick disks of a vivid green 
stone, oddly carved with Chinese letters that resembled 
little pagoda-roofed tea-houses running away. 

At sight of these, B, Blatt forgot he was a pawn- 
broker, remembered only that in his queer twisted Seven 
Dials soul, he was not only the son of a pawnbroker, 
but of a lover of the odd and the antique besides. 
Therefore Mr. Blatt snatched up one of the plates and 
hobbled off with it, through the cluttered-up shop to his 
small back-parlor where a small fire of Sea-coals, glow- 
ing like the reddest of rubies, swung in an iron basket 
suspended by bright brass chains below the mantel and 
above the hearth. 

A very loud-ticking clock in a mahogany case, with a 
mirror on which was painted a blue seascape, struck 
six very loudly and importantly just as Miss Holly be- 
gan to warm her hands ; while B. Blatt held the plate 
close to a smoky paraffin wick under the glass chimney 
of a Gothic gargoyle of a green bronze lamp. 

If he had intended to render into English the ideo- 
graphs engraved upon the plate, — ^which he had not, — 
the net result of his efforts would have been utter 
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failure. The plate was too begrimed for that even had 
he understood Chinese, — which he did not. But, what- 
ever the intention, the action served to induce in the 
old and rheumy eyes he raised to Miss Lea a look of 
utter disappointment, — ^which was the pawnbroker's look, 
— ^not the art-lover's. But did he yield to the latter, he 
could not get the precious plates cheap. 

"Not eggsactly real," he commented. "Which is un- 
forchunat, young lady, for if they 'ad been real, I'd 'a 
give you, — " he meditated, then with a burst of gen- 
erosity, "I don't say I wouldn't 'ave gone so far as to 
give you nigh a coupla 'undred dollars for 'em^ " 

"I want one hundred dollars now," she said firmly, 
flattening out her dimpled chin on her very high, black 
collar, on the curving points of which her ears seemed to 
be impaled. "They are worth more — ^much more — 
but " 

B. Blatt permitted himself a hoarse cackle which 
nowhere outside a duckyard could have passed for 
mirth. 

"Which is unforchunat, young lady," he said, "for in 
which case you've been and gone to all the trouble of 
unwrapping the nice pretties from their box " 

And, adopting the manners of another class and gen- 
eration than his own, — for he had found them effica- 
cious, these high and haughty ways, when seeking to 
impress another with his utter indifference; he led her 
back, threading his way between eight-day clocks, Toledo 
swords hanging by silver chains, a huge crossbow, a 
man-at-arms cap-a-pie, and a big boule cabinet, to the 
little counter where the candle smoked in the Colonial 
lantern overhead. 

Here he began to replace in their gayly-colored com- 
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partments her four jade plates. It was not until he was 
about to lay away the last that she stopped him. 

"How much," she faltered, "will you give me?" 

"Fifty if you pawn them, young lady; seventy-five if 
you sell them; — ^giving me a chance to make a trifle, a 
very triflin' trifle, on my generosity; eve nif all the mil- 
lions of dukes and duchesses of poor man's sweat does 
all they can to hold me down, and me so kind-'earted 
I can't say 'No' to a young and pretty lady " 

"Make it $ioo if I sell them, and I'll sell them," she 
said desperately. 

Mr. Blatt raised his eyes again, the eyes of one who 
regrets a hasty moment of generosity now he sees him- 
self taken advantage of. He replaced the last plate, 
snapped the teak-wood box, and would have reached for 
paper and string had not the girl been ahead of him. 

So square was her dimpled chin, now, that he knew 
she meant to go elsewhere. 

"I'm old and I'm poor, but even a poor tradesman 
may be a gentleman at 'art, and if a young lady needs 
money so bad she must sell her pretties, the same spirit 
wot's kept me poor for a lifetime says: 'Benjamin, 'elp 
that pore young thing,' and so I says : 'Done — at $95.' " 

But the ungrateful girl had the string between her 
little squirrel-like teeth and was about to knot it tightly 
about the box. 

B. Blatt sighed like one weighted down with the 
world's woe. 

"For nobody but a young lady in trouble would I 
give a hunnerd for sich things," he announced with a 
wheedling something in his tone she did not like. 

"Give me the money," she said, decisively, her hands 
holding tightly to the side of the box nearest her; and 
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thus continued to hold until B. Blatt had made a second 
trip to the back parlor and had exhumed from some 
hiding-place, inaccessible to any but himself, a number 
of greasy bills up to the sum required. 

Miss Holly Lea further affronted the good man by 
re-counting the amount handed her and with imgloved 
hands, wetting each finger that drew one over the other. 
Then, with a short defiant jerk of her French dolly-like 
bangs, she withdrew to disappear within the deep 
shadows of the street, reappearing again for a moment 
in the patch of light under the old green lamp-post 
farther up the street — ^then was gone. 



CHAPTER HI 
In Which Mr. Norroy Takes a Solemn Oath 

YQRKE NORROY stood, a strange, brooding 
figure, by the window — strange in that those who 
knew him only as an elegant insouciant should 
have found him brooding. Important disclosures which 
would have brought a nation to gasping often left him 
quite calm, betraying little concern, except, perhaps, for 
a fleck of dust on his impeccable boots, slight disarrange- 
ment in the set of his collar. But the tale the Secre- 
tary of State had told in the present instance left too 
many unexplored fields to the imagination for personal 
appearance to be considered, even by so arrant a dandy 
as the secretary of the Washington Cotillion Club, to 
which office Mr. Norroy had recently been elected, after 
much persuasion had been exerted by its members to 
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allow them to make him a candidate. Those same mem- 
bers were not apt to see ever a Yorke Norroy who 
took anything seriously enough to brood over it. 

Imperatively important as the cabinet minister knew 
this thunderclap of an affair to be, he realized that it 
was even more calamitously far-reaching by Norroy's 
attitude. Norroy's belief in himself had been so well 
justified in the past that his habit was to make no mo- 
ment of tasks assigned him. The rescue of State prison- 
ers from fortress prisons so grimly guarded as Kron 
and St. Basil, the extrication of a prince and of a 
newly-elected South American president from seemingly 
impossible positions, the alterations of boundary lines 
on the map of the world, the acquisition of new territory 
for the United States, and so on — ^these had been re- 
ceived in no such ominous silence as this by Yorke 
Norroy. The instructions given in this very room by 
one of these men to the other, had they been overheard, 
at times would have meant as many separate armings 
of nations. Yet in this instance was involved nothing 
except what would occur within a space of eagle-ruled 
territory between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The Secretary of State ventured to break the silence 
by saying something to this effect. But he said it in a 
tone that lacked conviction. 

"True," agreed Norroy. "It is merely my own war. 
War between Yorke Norroy and one hundred thousand 
million or more little demons, each armed with a deadly 
dart. War against dollars, Mr. Secretary, in a country 
where dollars do anything. And dollars have started 
with murder — cold-blooded, calculated, mercenary mur- 
der. Do you know why I go into this with a somewhat 
heavy heart, Mr. Secretary? Because, if I am to sue- 
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ceed, I can sec blood on my hands. I fight to win. 
There is no question of superior brains where a whole- 
sale murder is concerned. It seems I must murder, too. 
And, worst of all, I must be ready to murder only subor- 
dinates. The fat principal sits rubbing his scented hands, 
protected by the vast machinery of law that we oursdves 
uphold. I have schemed and plotted with you and with 
my own agents to help keep the dollars and the lives 
of such men in safety, thinking it was for our country. 
But I give you my word that if necessity compels the 
sacrifice of a single subordinate, I'll not stop until I've 
done for Philip Hurrish, too." 

"Yorke !" protested the Secretary of State. "Yorke !" 

"Harry," returned the secret agent, "it is the only 
condition on which I agree to get those plates." 

"To get them — ^that is enough; that's the country's 
danger — ^the danger to every American of this and the 
next generation. The enemy on the outside — we've 
learned how to fight him. But let this secret enemy con- 
tinue to exist, and — don't let's talk of it, Yorke. It's the 
real race suicide our mutual friend mistakenly ascribes 
to another sign of the times. It's " 

"Mr. Secretary," interrupted Norroy, becoming official 
in his manner again, and smiling, "I have just spent 
nearly ten minutes defining what it is to myself. Now, 
let's get to facts. Facts are sane things; theories an- 
archic. First, Anderson's report: 

"Yardly Strong, captain, imperial Chinese army, murdered in 
his lodgings on the Street of the Maimed Linnet. His be- 
long^gs ransacked. Some jewelry of slight value taken, no 
doubt as a blind. Archie Bell, agent of Philip Hurrish (see my 
report nineteenth instant), still in evidence. Believe all sus- 
pects held to be guiltless, although doubtless one or more will 
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be executed by local authorities to 'save their faces/ Murder 
undoubtedly committed through instrumentality of Bell. No 
trace of plates found. I attended magisterial examination of 
scene of murder. 

Anderson.'* 

The message was in code; through long acquaintance 
with which, Norroy read as easily as he did English, 
French or German. The name signed to the report was 
that of an officer of the United States army, who served 
his government in a dual role, for he was also of that 
far-reaching service over which Norroy presided. 

Norroy took up the second message, and read: 

"As an American official, have been accorded every courtesy 
in Yardly Strong's case. Send this message hurriedly; may 
mean much. Three postal receipts for three registered packages 
found in Strong's pocketbook; all articles consigned to 'Miss 
Holly Lea, care Dramatic Mercury, New York City.' One 
kimono, value sixty-two yen; one set tortoise-shell combs, et 
cetera, and pongee material, value one hundred and ten yen; 
one set ornaments, unspecified, value one thousand two hundred 
yen. Postage on last very heavy. Do not know how long it 
will be before Archie Bell gains this same information. Weight 
seems to indicate last package was plates. Small value set on 
it shows Strong ignorant at time. Sent three months ago. 

Anderson." 

"I should have known about this long ago, Mr. Secre- 
tary," said Norroy, wrinkling his forehead. 

"Strong didn't take Anderson in his confidence until 
two weeks ago," the secretary retorted acidly. "As you 
know, Anderson wasn't detailed to Shan-Hai-Kuan to 
look into the matter. If we gave the thing any thought 
at all, we thought these devastating plates had been de- 
stroyed. Strong picked them up by accident, of course. 
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From what Anderson wires, even a Qiinese would have 
hard work transcribing the words carven on them, they're 
so deeply incrusted with dirt, mold, and Heaven knows 
what. Strong didn't tell Anderson what he'd done with 
them; Anderson thought he had them somewhere about 
his lodgings or locked up in the barracks." 

Norroy nodded impatiently. 

"It was only when Hurrish's agent. Bell, made Strong 
that extraordinary offer that Strong began to suspect 
what he had in the plates — ^naturally, Harry. And, 
Anderson having been his classmate at the Point, and 
Strong having to get somebody's advice, confidences were 
exchanged. Anderson — ^keep your eye on Anderson; 
he'll be useful to me in the future ; great discernment — 
had sense enough to see the peril to our country if 
Hurrish managed to get those plates in. How much did 
you pay Strong for them?" 

"One hundred thousand yen," replied the secretary of 
state. "And I think it was rather decent of the poor chap 
to accept it, considering how much more he could have 
gotten from Hurrish's agent." 

"Bell trebled, I think you said ?" asked Norroy. "Par- 
don me for getting all these details straight, but re- 
member I haven't go tthe cobwebs of that Turkish affair 
out of my head yet, and I left a lot of unfinished work 
to cut down here as soon as you wired you wanted me. 
Carson Htmtley and I sat up all night on the express 
coming here while I explained the Turkish thing to 
him. I hope it isn't too big for Carson. However, Bell 
trebled your price, eh ?" 

Norroy glanced at his watch every other minute. For 
he had the Congressional Limited to catch. 

"Bell trebled it," went on Norroy, after the Secretary 
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had nodded. "Then Captain Strong paid for his slight 
attack of spread-eagleism with his life. He boasted to 
Anderson how he had called Bell and his employer, 
Hurrish, human bloodsuckers ; told Bell that sooner than 
sell him the plates to work incalculable harm to humanity, 
he would break them into little bits and bum them. Bell 
apparently feared this, for while Strong was at Ander- 
son's rooms telling him this, and the rest that shows 

in Anderson's cablegram of the day before " 

Norroy picked up another cablegram, and read : 

"Strong says the only way for him to deliver plates is to 
journey to United States. Have advanced him thousand for 
expenses trip. Deposit balance his credit Tenth National, New 
York. You can trust Strong. Feel highly elated. 

"I say," continued Norroy, "while Strong was closing 
his bargain with us at Anderson's rooms, Bell adopted 
the high hand, and had Strong's rooms broken into and 
searched. Strong returned before the search was com- 
pleted, and his murder followed." 

Norroy rose as he spoke, glancing uneasily at his 
watch. The Secretary of State had followed his reason- 
ing with admiring nods. 

"You've reconstructed the situation precisely, Yorke, 
I think," he said. "Now, the only thing I'm afraid of 
is: Did Strong warn this girl he sent the plates to?" 

"Give him credit for more wisdom than that," an- 
swered Norroy, now viewing the dial of the watch as 
he would a personal enemy. "Afraid she might get to 
talking to other women — and in the theatrical profession, 
wireless telegraphy was invented long before Marconi 
hit it." 

He sprang to the telephone as it rang on the Secre- 
tary's desk. 
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'Tfes, yes, yes; long distance, yes." 

He put his hand over the receiver. 

"Wammell at last," he said; then quickly into the re- 
ceiver: "Yes, yes, Wammell! Where's she playing this 
week? Freefield, New Jersey? Freefield — where's that? 
Good! ni motor from Trenton. Get me there — at 
Trenton, I mean — ^by telephone. And have a man and 
a motor waiting for me. Taking the C. L. Lanier 
watching Hurrish's house still? Right! And Fumival 
the Hurrish office ? Good ! Keep 'em there. At Tren- 
ton, mind!" 

He himg up. 

As he stood at the door, a lean, sinewy, bronzed, and 
capable figure, the Secretar/s weary eyes lighted; for 
Norroy, as he now looked, personified the man above 
the law, who kept laws inviolate by breaking them him- 
self. 

"Lord pity Hurrish !" he said, with a smile. 

He was speaking of Philip Hurrish, the chief figure 
in certain malodorous investigations by Congress. Sol- 
diers in the Philippines had held their noses when they 
opened Hurrish's tinned meats, and, if they ate them at 
all, smothered them in condiments. Had they become 
vegetarians, instead, the cholera, dysentery, and fever 
would not have found them such easy prey. Philip 
Hurrish, whose factory and wholesale drug supply cor- 
poration furnished cocaine, morphine, and a sirupy opium 
paste to thousands of illicit peddlers and unscrupulous 
druggists, with labels on them that described them as 
"cought sirups," "universal panaceas," and so forth. 

"I only ask," said Norroy, cutting the air viciously 
with his wandlike walking stick, "I only ask that he 
comes my way." 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Long Chase Begins! Concerning Philip 

HURRISH 

IT was the hunting season, and that was why Philip 
Hurrish, Esquire, was residing at Hodenpyl Manor, 
instead of at his house on Fifth Avenue. 
The grouse were plentiful — thanks to another plenish- 
ment that summer from the Highlands — ^and people who 
would have associated with no such folk as Philip Hur- 
rish under other circumstances, brought their guns and 
their manners to grace the old manor and give it a 
touch of the life it had known when connections of the 
Phillipses had resided there. Hurrish himself went 
to town almost daily and did little shooting — he was not 
what might be called a "crack gun" at best — ^leaving the 
place to his wife whose friends the guests were. Mrs. 
Hurrish was no bad imitation of the others. She had 
her lapses, it is true; but there were secretaries and 
servants to set her right. 

The Hf'mshes paid their chef a cabinet minister's 
honorarium, their wines were sufficiently old for the man 
who appreciated good wines, and the guests wandered 
at will about the house, the grounds and the preserves, 
and ordered the Hurrishes' servants about as the Hur- 
rishes themselves would never have dared. One guest 
had never met his host at all and cut him constantly. 

An impecunious architect, well connected, but with 
ideas too gorgeous for the average citizen who wanted 
a home built for ten thousand dollars, had reconstructed 
Hodenpyl Manor after his own heart — that having been 
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one of the ways in which Mrs. Hurrish had gained the 
favor of the Van Dams, whose cousin the architect 
was. He had made a baronial castle of Hodenpyl Manor ; 
its great hall, dimly lighted by electric candles set in 
twisted Gothic frames, also hexagon-shaped lanterns. 
There were many heads and horns of animals on the 
walls — stags, elks, boars; a collection of old weapons of 
the chase really worth while ; armor and saddlery of 
the mediaeval times ; a genuine Rembrandt, the key panel 
of the room, and around which were paneled other paint- 
ing of Rembrandt's school; many more costly things 
hardly distinguishable in the semi-twilight, in which the 
room was always. It was not the costliness to which 
Philip Hurrish objected (only that the cost did not 
show) jt was the semi-twilight. 

It might be artistic, but art be eternally "homswog- 
gled" (he was one of your churchmen who descended to 
such weird effects sooner than outwardly offend with an 
innocuous "damn") — "if art ain't bad for the eyes!" 

Which, if you were a poor relation, was your cue to 
chuckle, and to slap the back of your nearest neighbor 
(were he a poor relation, too). 

Because of the above recorded objections.nio art, Mr. 
Hurrish received his friends and accomplished his out- 
of-office affairs in a "study" upstairs; which was apt 
to see almost anything except study. To enter upon a 
catalogue of the demerits of the sanctum — it was "his 
own ideer" of what was comfortable and costly at the 
same time— would be needlessly to bore our readers; 
who, being "gentle" no longer, might turn against us. 
Remains only to point out a rather remarkable apothegm 
limned on old ivory in the fashion of ancient monkish 
missals : 
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"Give Me Honest Men for Employees and Partners, 
and Honest Men for Competitors," that hung over the 
desk of Philip Hurrish. . The sentiment sounds most 
admirable; just the sort of thing for a vestryman to 
have said; it made Hurrish smile ironically when he 
read it. 

Honest employees, partners, competitors; they would 
not cheat. He might cheat as much as he liked; even 
that would not tempt honest men to imitate him. 

"Give Me Honesty in Others; It Makes Them Easier 
to Cheat," is the real translation of Mr. Hurrish's motto 
through life. 

Being so great a lover of rectitude — in others — it seems 
strange that Philip Hurrish employed Lycurgus Crawe, 
whose reputation was as bad as Hurrish's meat; but 
Hurrish had faced before the difficulty of finding honest 
partners for a swindle; hence "Curgy Crawe," as his 
photographs were captioned under the Bertillon system 
of police identification before he rose high enough in 
shady dealing to have his likeness removed from "The 
Hall of Fame." 

Even so, Mr. Hurrish did not practice being seen in 
public with so notorious a character. Nor would Hur- 
rish have objected to his study sharing the semi-twilight 
of his baronial hall when Crawe came to call upon him, 
as he had come now; and in answer to a hurry call. 
For Hurrish had preferred Crawe calling at his home 
where only the butler would see him, to having his 
presence noted at his office, where one of his many 
clerks might remember the gentleman's face. 

Even here, he cut the interview as short as possible. 

"She opens at the Freefield Opera House to-night," 
he was informing Mr. Crawe. Then, though the neces- 
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sity racked his soul, he began counting into the fat 
pudgy hand yellow-backed bills of no small denomina- 
tion. "Five thousand in all," he concluded, wincing. 
"And a thousand for you when you return with the 
plates. My big Rolls-Royce is below. It's fast and it's 
almost noiseless. It's a treat even to ride in such a car. 
Hurry now . . . and 'phone when you get them." 

And, almost, he thrust Mr. Crawe from the room, 
ringing for the butler the while. There were too many 
valuable articles lying loose in Hodenpyl Manor to allow 
Mr. Crawe an unescorted journey to the door. 

"If I can only get those plates," was the thought that 
thrust all others from Hurrish's head as he waited 
through the longest evening he had ever known — waited 
— waited for Crawe to telephone. . . . 

CHAPTER V 

Checkmate : What Happened in the Dressing- 
Room 

LESS than an hour later, the great Rolls-Royce 
drew up before an unhappy looking frame struc- 
ture in an unattractive town where uninteresting 
(if utilitarian) articles were manufactured by most of 
its forty thousand inhabitants. 

Some of these same inhabitants drew closer to ex- 
amine the car. Not that they had not seen such cars 
before ; why, only half an hour earlier just such another 
had drawn up in that very spot, and the man in it had 
sworn when he found he was too early for the show. 
There it lay not half a block down the street in front 
of Job Hedge's butcher shop. 
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Still, this car seemed even bigger. 

Their attention flattered the pudgy little person who 
was divesting himself of the multitudinous fur robes and 
soft blankets by which his portliness had been protected 
from the bitter breath of winter. Retaining of the furs 
only his seal-collared, mink-lined coat, Mr. Crawe de- 
scended through the door held open by the paid-to-be- 
obsequious chauffeur, with all the dignity of a bygone 
Doge or a contemporary Grand Duke. 

You see many persons of Crawe's type on Broadway ; 
they are chiefly remarkable for their fear of what 
waiters, chauffeurs, and hat-room boys think of them; 
they wish to purchase drinks for everybody at the bars 
of their second-class clubs; and their answer to any 
implied merit is: "Does it get the money?" 

It was Norroy's car that lay idle before Hedge's 
butcher shop. He was expecting Crawe, whose de- 
parture from Hurrish's house and the direction he had 
given Hurrish's chauffeur had been immediately reported 
to him by the faithful Lanier, and had been responsible 
for his immediately setting forth in the swifter, if not 
so luxurious 80-90 Darracq. 

Now as Crawe entered the Freefield Opera House, 
Norroy, all huddled up in a rear seat, bent over his 
programme with intense interest; lest his attire, so un- 
common in Freefield, mark him for Mr. Crawe's unwel- 
come attention. 

Crawe took a seat in a stage-box where he yawned 
ostentatiously through the remainder of the five-reeler, 
and tried to make the yawn more ostentatious when a 
ventriloquist performed for twenty minutes more, watch- 
ing with quickened interest, however, when an attendant 
placed the cards announcing "Miss Holly Lea." 
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Crawe leaned forward in the box as the girl came 
on. Norroy seemed asleep. The girl was dressed as a 
Pierrette. A ;nan in the wings operated a "baby spot" 
for her benefit ; this, from her song one gathered, repre- 
sented "The Mischievous Moon." 

Her voice was small and sweet; her gestures had the 
charming awkwardness of extreme youth; but she dis- 
played the too rare talent of expressive pantomime. 
. . , She came for her second song as a boy. With the 
Pierette cap off, she seemed very, very young. 

"A child — to be mixed up in a thing like this !" thought 
Norroy regretfully. He glanced at Crawe, who was 
watching Miss Lea with absorbed interest. 

"I must get to this girl before he does," Norroy further 
told himself. 

"Archie Bell trebled it!" kept running through his 
mind. The State Department could not afford to bid 
against Hurrish; the Secretary of the Treasury would 
countenance no such expenditures. The amount paid 
into Strong's account of the Tenth National was the 
highest the Secretary of State could squeeze out of the 
financial Secretary. That was now Holly Lea's. Another 
cablegram received from Anderson since Norroy left 
Washington had been telephoned to Wammell, and a 
report of it included in the Trenton message to Norroy ; 
Strong had left a will — everything to the girl. 

The law gave her that. Norroy's business was to 
play on her conscience as Anderson had played on 
Strong's. And he knew if she acceded he must do what 
Anderson had not done for Strong — he must protect 
her from an enemy as ruthless to one sex as to the other. 

Holly Lea's third dress — a trailing black gown — was 
as typical of the "family vaudeville" house as the single 
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long-stemmed rose she carried — ^as typical as the senti- 
mental ballad she sang, . . . 

On her appearance in this guise, Norroy made his 
way behind the scenes. No one interfered with him. 
Small-time vaudeville performers have too many licensed 
parasites for the strict rules of the legitimate houses 
anent strangers "back stage" to be enforced. . . . Norroy 
knew this as he knew many such apparently useless 
things. 

Holly Lea's dressing room was No. 4. It was dingy, 
damp, gaseous, lighted and apparently heated only by 
a single jet. He had barely time to discover these de- 
fects before she appeared, slim, radiant, lovely — ^and 
startled at his intrusion. He arose and apologized. 

Holly Lea had seen men like him, but only at a dis- 
tance. Yardly Strong had been the nearest approxima- 
tion she had known personally; and Strong had served 
too much of his time in out-of-the-way holes and comers 
to have preserved niceties of grooming. 

She waited expectantly for Norroy to explain his in- 
trusion. He studied her a moment before adding any- 
thing to his apology. 

Why aren't you on Broadway ?" he asked finally. 

1 couldn't get anything but chorus work," she an- 
swered quite simply. She closed the dressing-room 
door, and sat down with her back to the mirror — ^a very 
un-Thespic position. 

"Are you in the profession ?" Plainly she was puzzled. 
He was not the type to be soliciting advertisements for 
trade papers. . . . 

"I have a friend who's to produce 'The Devonshire 
Maid' in a month or so," Norroy said slowly. "He's been 
looking for a girl who looks innocent and eighteen. 
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and who also can dance, act, and sing well enough 
not to counteract the other qualifications. I can get 
you that part." 

Her eyes grew suddenly wet. She considered Norroy 
through them. 

"Why ?" she asked in a choked voice, and not without 
suspicion. 

"It's a rather long story and I have very short time 
to tell it in," answered Norroy, glancing at the door, as 
though he expected it to succumb to some Joshualike 
influence. Crawe would hardly wait long after Holly's 
turn before coming "back stage." 

"Do you love Captain Yardly Strong?" Norroy asked 
crisply and eyed her. Her manner was undecided. 

"I suppose I should love him. He was very kind to 
me," acknowledged the girl. "But love? I've wanted 
to get on so much. I've only thought about that. • . . 
I've worked so hard; spent everything I made on my 
voice, on my dancing. I've crossed to Europe second- 
class, just to study, and lived in the dingiest places. . . . 
I met him in Paris. He insisted on buying me an evening 
gown, and he showed me all I've ever seen of 'life' — 
that is if you call gayety 'life.' And he's sent me 
presents since. But I never said I loved Captain Strong, 
although I did tell him I'd marry him if I wasn't well 
known on Broadway by the time he came back. But 

you said " her voice choked again. "About *The 

Devonshire Maid?' Has that anything to do with Cap- 
tain Strong?" 

"Captain Strong " Norroy began, wondering how 

to tell her. 

"Something has happened to him?" asked Holly Lea 
in a pit3ring voice. 
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Norroy nodded gravely, looking away the while. 

"Not dead?" she gasped, . . . She put her head be- 
tween her hands and cried softly. The tears were gen- 
uine enough. She was young, life was opening before 
her and death was terrible. 

"He was murdered," said Norroy, fearful of the ex- 
pected knock of Crawe, and galloping hastily on, over- 
riding her startled exclamation. "He sent you four 
green plates that afterward proved to be valuable to 
a number of people. It was on account of them that 
he was murdered. One of the employees of the man 
responsible for his death is in the theater now. He 
may be back here at any moment. He will offer you 
a great deal of money for the plates. I offer you the 
engagement in 'The Devonshire Maid' and " 

He mentioned the sum left by Strong's will, taking 
care not to indicate that legally it was hers already. 

She picked at the articles on her dressing-table, dab- 
bing at her tear-swollen eyes in the mirror, repeating 
Strong's name at intervals with a dry sob. 

"Poor Captain Strong," she said and burst into tears 
again. 

"My child," whispered Norroy, "I'm sorry to have 
to bring you such news and to make you an offer 
in the same breath. But those four plates — it's your 
duty to give them to me. I'll destroy them before your 
eyes. The other man wants to use them to bring profit 
to himself and mischief to the world in general. As 
much as I feel for you in Captain Strong's case, I must 
insist on an answer." 

"I don't want the money," she said, not meeting his 
eyes. "But, if you mean it about The Devonshire Maid' 
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I will give you the plates the night I open in New 
York." 

She refused to look at him. He surveyed her, pursing 
his lips and nodding his head. 

"You — don't — want — the — money?" he asked slowly. 

She shook her head. 

"Only the part in the play?" 

She nodded. 

"And you're afraid I won't keep my word if you give 
me the plates beforehand? My dear child, why so low 
an opinion of human nature in general ?" 

"It isn't that," she muttered. "Only— only, well, you'll 
understand when opening night comes. That is, if there 
ever is an opening night on Broadway for me/* 

"Then you accept my terms?" said Norroy. He 
suspected she was only too glad to do so, but there was 
no time to go into suspicions now. 

The knock of Lycurgus Crawe at the dressing-room 
door might come at any minute. Although Norroy was 
beginning to realize that it was not to come as soon as 
he had feared. For Norroy had this advantage over 
Crawe: he knew the stout and snoutish Lycurgus was 
there to get the plates, while Crawe was ignorant even 
of the existence of the secret-agent, let alone his mis- 
sion in Fairfield ; moreover he did not know the country 
back of the back-drop as Norroy did; hence might 
probably wait at the stage entrance. Here it was that 
such as Mr. Crawe were in the habit of meeting their 
inamoratas of the Broadway chorus, . . . stout scoun- 
drels prepared to make a "night of it." 

"Then," said Norroy, "pack your toilet articles in that 
little bag. Also whatever else you need for the night. 
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Get into your street things as fast as you can — ^and 
don't admit any one else to your dressing-room." 

He paused. She raised her childlike eyes, meeting 
Norroy's for the first time. 

"You trust me, don't you ?" he asked. 

For answer she put both hands in his. 

"Good — then listen about that other man in the 
theater to-night who wants to see you. It was the fat 
fellow with the pig-eyes who kept leering at you from 
the stage-box " 

She shuddered ; it was barely perceptible and she won- 
dered why she did it. His next sentence explained. 

"He is employed by the man — the one I told you 
about — who's responsible for poor Strong's — death." 

He barely breathed the last words, for her eyes that 
had been large and lustrous were gradually dimming 
and she was blinking hard to keep back a rush of hot 
tears. Suddenly she flung up an arm to cover them and 
the whole weight of her body fell upon it as it rested 
against the nearby wall. 

Her back was to Norroy. He withdrew softly, then 
hurried to the stage-door. There was no stage-door 
keeper as in the old days; and his little cubby hole was 
covered with tacked up advertisements of the laundries 
and boarding house of yesteryear, before the advent of 
''pictures" ; when the personnel of musical comedy 
companies, and those big melodramas, numbered some- 
times a hundred strong, and their patronage was worth 
having. . . . Now with five or six performers to pad 
out a five-reeler into two hours at playing time. . . . 

Remained also the stage-door keeper's "Judas Hole," 
a little flap in the door that rendered opening the door 
on cold winter nights unnecessary. It had been a long 
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time since the old lamp-post outside had shed its light 
on a "regular John" fully equipped with fur coat, motor 
car . . . and everything. . . . And it had been equally 
long since the flap on the stage door had been raised 
by anyone inside expecting to see such a sight. 

Norry had raised it cautiously, first extinguishing the 
overhead bulb, so that no light would shine through. 
Crawe's vigilant stroll up and down had taken him out- 
side the circle of light thrown by the street lamp. As 
he turned, hands thrust deep in chamois-lined pockets, 
huge seal collar turned up, stubby black cigar clenched 
between rat-like teeth, its lighted end glowing in the 
darkness of the upper alley, Norroy let the flap fall 
silently into place. Returning swiftly to the first tier 
of dressing-rooms, he narrowly escaped a crash of hard- 
ware by just missing a massive German with an armful 
of musical instruments who glowered after him, mut- 
tering imprecations in a bass deep enough to arouse 
envy in the saxiphone he hugged to his breast. 

"In a moment," came an answer to Norry's knock, 
and' in a voice at the other extreme from that of the 
saxiphone's owner and rival. . . . And, actually, it was 
very little longer when Miss Holly Lea ended Norroy's 
exile in that aisle of ancient odors, that of long-escaped 
gas predominating. . . . 

Norroy surveyed her from the top of her little Viking 
hat, shaped like a helmet and winged on either side (the 
only part of her apparel he could countenance), to the 
tips of her high-laced boots of gray suede, short vamped, 
curvature-of-the-spine heeled. Hat and boots were joined 
together, as far as he could see, by a pony-skin coat, 
the collar of imitation sable turned up about her throat. 
She was one of the few with whom the short-skirted. 
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high-booled, little-hatted styles agreed — such styles be- 
ing invented for misses aged seventeen. And although 
she was older, she looked no more than that. 

Norroy appreciated her beauty, although his soul cried 
out against her sartorial solecisms ; for dress with Norroy 
was something not to be taken lightly, and every detail 
of her dress shrieked "Broadway," high noon, corner of 
Forty-second street. . . . But this was no time for him 
to prove himself the Walter Pater of apparel, so, taking 
her handbag, he guided her along the corridor, across 
the deserted stage (for the few "flats" used in the per- 
formance rested against the brick wall and the few 
"hangers" were drawn up in the flies), pushed open an 
iron-studded door that led through an aisle back of 
one of the boxes into the auditorium. Here but one 
light glowed, far out on the stage apron. In another 
moment he was pushing open the swinging doors and 
had passed from the foyer to the street. 



CHAPTER VI 
In Which Mr. Crawe Takes Up the Chase 

AFAR up the alley, Lycurgus Crawe had turned 
for the fourth time when he heard that noise 
occasioned when, a powerful motor having been 
affected by the cold, its driver, after starting it, advances 
the hand throttle to secure sufficient durance of the 
power before throwing out the clutch. 

Suddenly Crawe remembered; — ^he should have done 
so long before — that other high-powered car outside 
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Job Hedge's butcher shop. A prey to vague suspicions, 
he raced down the alley just in time to see Norroy's 
car roll off in first gear. Even as Crawe looked, the 
chauffeur changed to 'second," and almost immediately 
to *'high." The car was a block away before Crawe 
could get breath enough to howl to his man to bring 
his machine out of the alley; embellishing his orders 
with purple patches of profanity. . . . 

Meanwhile, in Norroy's car, the girl sat, her look 
troubled. Norroy did not speak until he had left the 
lights of Freefield far behind them, until the splendid 
glare of the great blast furnaces on the outskirts was 
but an orange tint on the edge of a white prairie, — for 
so the flat Jersey country looked after the snow of the 
past few days. 

"I wonder," he said, finally, "if you think yourself 
clever enough to deceive me. Miss Holly?" 

His tone froze her. She saw his eyes in the snow 
glare. . . . She tried to speak, stammered, hesitated. 
She did not meet his gaze. 

"What do you mean ?" she stammered. 

"My dear child," said Norroy, letting the sinister look 
fade, "you saw a chance to shine on Broadway in *The 
Devonshire Maid.' More! I truly believe you are 
destined for a musical-comedy favorite. A man comes 
along and offers you the chance you've been waiting for 
so many years. Are you going to refuse it? No. You 
are going to seize the opportunity with both hands and 
hold on for dear life." 

"I do— don't understand you," she returned, but in a 
tone that implied she understood him very well, but hoped 
that he would not understand her. 

"You see, you weren't meant to be dishonest," went 
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on Norroy kindly. "A dishonest person would have 
taken the money I offered, too. But you only wanted 
the chance to prove you were worthy of the opportunity. 
So you put off the delivery of the plates until you should 
have had yoyr chance, didn't you ? I'm not angry. Tell 
me !" 

"I really don't understand you at all." 

Holly was quite cool now. 

"Really," ruminated Norroy, 'it's a pity to waste you 
on mere stage playing. What an admirable assistant 
you would make! You can act, little girl. But the 
minute you said you wouldn't take the money I under- 
stood. You confirmed my suspicions by telling me you 
wouldn't give me the plates imtil you had your Broadway 
opening." 

"Well, wasn't I right?" asked Holly indignantly. 
"Once you got the plates, would you do anything for 
me?" 

"You mean : *Once I found you didn't have the plates, 
would I do anything for you ?' " returned Norroy 
steadily. 

Again she failed to meet his gaze. 

"Why, what do you mean ?" she managed to articulate, 
but with some difficulty. 

"I mean that, after your Broadway opening, you'd 
have said: *My dear sir, I'm very sorry I haven't the 
plates, but I've made good in this play, so whose business 
IS it ?' But I can't afford to wait that long for the plates. 
You'll get your chance at the part just the same as 
though you had them; also, you'll get the money — it's 
at the Tenth National Bank now, waiting for you; but 
really — and when I say 'really' I mean it — ^you must 
tell me what's become of them." 
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She did not immediately answer. Soon, however, she 
touched. Norroy's arm. 

"I suppose you're a professional detective?" she whis- 
pered. "I didn't know they were so clever." 

"None of that, Miss Holly," said Norroy, smiling. 
"Out with the truth about the plates." 

"I'm sorry," she murmured. "You don't know how 
sorry I am. But I sold them." 

Norroy checked an ejaculation, and lighted a cigarette, 
watching her over the flame of the burning match. 

"And I didn't get much for them either," she com- 
plained bitterly. "Only a hundred dollars. But I had 
to have new costumes. They wouldn't book my act 
with last year's clothes, and the plates were the only 
things I had that I could get any money on. So I sold 
them." 

Norroy remained silent. Only a few hours before 
in Washington this affair, so tremendously important 
was it, had reduced him to brooding. . . . Now he 
brooded again. . . . He saw millions imperiled through 
the cruel necessity of a young girl needing a few trump- 
ery clothes with which to keep herself employed and 
fed. He saw a chase opening up before him, apparently 
endless — ^the chase after those four green plates. For 
just how much of their secret was told on each plate 
he did not know; just which plate held the unknown, 
much sought-for thing to be learned, he had no means 
of telling. 

She had sold them! He did not hoodwink himself 
into believing that he would find them in the shop, 
where she had left them. He knew, without calculating, 
that the theatrical season had begun about the time she 
had received the plates. She must have sold them soon 
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after they came. Goods did not stay in pawnbrokers' 
shops that long. 

Millions ? A whole nation was to be imperiled through 
a child's momentary necessity! The thought repeated 
itself many times in his mind. How could one find only 
tragedy in a cosmic scheme where the hurt of so many 
was a tree that had burgeoned from roots firmly set in 
comedy. 

He laughed. She had never heard a laugh just like 
his. It frightened her a little. The glow of his cigarette 
lit his clearly defined features. He s?w that he had 
alarmed her, and patted her hand kindly. 

"It's too bad ; means a lot of trouble, maybe," he said, 
in his most careless tone. "But we must find them, 
that's all. When did you sell them?" 

Her answer confirmed his fears. "But I intended to 
get them back for you before the opening night," she 
assured him earnestly. "I guess the man I sold them 
to still has them. Fd do anything to get them back." 

"I may remind you of that," said Norroy. "A woman 
is useful in such affairs sometimes. You may have to 
lie, cheat, even steal. Will you do any of those things ?" 

"All of them," she said promptly, feeling for his hand. 
"All of them. Really I will." 

"Why?" asked Norroy. 

"I just don't know," she answered. "I've lied, of 
course; I tried to cheat you in this, too, didn't I? But 
I've never stolen, and never intended to. And I haven't 
cared about doing the other things. But somehow I've 
had a feeling since you first came into my dressing-room 
and spoke about those plates — a woman does feel things 
that way, you know. A feeling of bigness, of something 
to be done that's worth while, something that'll help 
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people. Something that isn't selfish, isn't cruel, isn't 
anything but good, although it seems all the other way. 
Maybe it's you I trust and believe in. But somehow I 
feel curiously light, as though I were treading on air, as 
though I were living for the first time. Life seems to be 
unrolling before me like a wonderful picture — and it was 
always so drab and ugly before. I can't tell just why it 
seems so changed, but maybe it's that I've stumbled out 
of being nobody suddenly. I'm somebody now. Just 
what, I don't know. But one of those who help to make 
the world a better place to live in. One of those who are 
steering the ship, instead of one of the thousands hud- 
dled up on the steerage deck, not knowing nor under- 
standing where the ship's bound for, or why." 

She stopped suddenly. -^ 

"I suppose this sounds all very conceited and silly 
to you, doesn't it? It doesn't sound in words like it 
feels. I suppose I'm wrong." 

Norroy surveyed her again as he lighted one of his 
interminable crested paper tubes — ^watched her as one 
well worth watching. 

"No," he said, "it doesn't sound either silly or con- 
ceited, and you've expressed your feelings well enough. 
Your imagination's been touched, that's all. You've 
found the magic carpet ; you're soaring aloft on it. And 
you're right. You have stumbled onto one of the biggest 
things of your day. And I believe you'll count in the 
world before it's over." 

He asked her the address of the shop where the plates 
had been sold. She told him; repeated almost bitterly 
the amount paid her for them. 

"One hundred dollars," he said, with a whimsical pro- 
test to the heavens. "One hundred dollars!" 
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Holly Lea had sat silent for some time. Now she 
looked up. "Fm beginning to understand," she said 
slowly. 

"Understand what?" was his slow response. 

"About the plates — what they are." 

"Strong did write you then? But no," he corrected 
himself hastily, ashamed of the words showing such lack 
of reasoning, "else you wouldn't have sold them for a 
hundred dollars — ^unless you've tried to get them back — 
and failed. ..." 

"Don't you believe in gratitude?" she interrupted, 
hotly. "You've won mine for good and all when you 
said you'd give me my chance even after I'd deceived 
you. If you suspect people of lying all the time, then 
there's no especial cleverness in your doubting me once. 
Don't disappoint me, Mr. Norroy." 

Norroy eyed her in gratified surprise. She was cap- 
able of real thought, this bewitching bundle of childish 
charm. He no longer doubted her ability to help him 
in the long chase, the road of which was unwinding like 
a ribbon before him. What was better, he no longer 
doubted her sincerity. 

"Forgive me," said Yorke Norroy. "I do believe in 
you. I accept the right to call on you for help. Per- 
sonally I trust you. But officially I have no right to 
share my information about the plates. You said you 
understood — or were beginning to. . . . If you are right, 
I shall not deceive you. Tell me !" 

She nodded toward the chauffeur, whispering: "Does 
he know?" 

"No one in America on my side of the battlefield ex- 
cept myself and one other. A secret is always safer 
under one hat. Next to that, it's safer under two." 
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"And under a bonnet it isn't safe at all ?" she queried, 
crestfallen. 

"I seldom fail in my intuitions, little Holly," he de- 
cided suddenly, "and so I make an exception in favor 
of the bonnet." 

"How near are we to New York?" He flashed the 
radium hands 'of his watch upward; knowing the time 
they had started and the car's average speed, he made 
a little calculation. 

"We'll wait, then," she said. 

The car plunged forward into a gully filled with 
snow, necessitating the reversal of the motor. The snow 
was drifting high in their path. Both Norroy and Holly 
looked like polar explorers in their shaggy, snow-packed 
coats. Norroy viewed the road before him, and corrected 
his calculation. 

"The store where I sold the plates will be closed by 
that time," she said. The lights of another small town 
came into view. 

Norroy gave an order to the man driving. 

"Well stop off here and take the train to New York 
the remainder of the way," he said, glancing up from a 
railroad time-table which he had read with the assistance 
of the radium-handed watch. "I can't wait as long as 
the car will take to get there in such weather as this 
to reach the shop. When we reach town, we'll go 
directly to the shop. Meanwhile, my friend on the front 
seat will have taken your bag to a furnished apartment 
which will be made ready for you. And before that 
you'll have told me what you know of the plates." 

So absorbed had both been that neither noticed an- 
other motor — the same car that, with searchlights 
dimmed, had followed them from Freefield— bad drawn 
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up in the shadows beyond the station. From it, Crawe 
alighted and disappeared in the darkness. 



CHAPTER VII 
The Secret of Hung-Tshi-Ling 

THE train from the South lingered at the little 
station of Aura just long enough for the breath- 
less two to clamber aboard one Pullman and 
for Crawe to dart forth from his hiding place and to 
swing on the steps of another. Norroy engaged a draw- 
ing-room, ordered brandy and soda for himself, and hot 
chocolate for the girl. Then he pressed her for par- 
ticulars. 

"I've just done a little simple arithmetic," said Holly. 
"First you said poor Captain Strong " 

Her eyes filmed with tears again, but she mastered 
the sob in her voice, and continued, striving for a busi- 
nesslike tone: 

"You said poor Captain Strong had been ki — ^killed by 
someone hired by the same man who sent that other 
one to me to-night. Then you said afterward that 
it was done to make money. That showed me that 
the plates weren't valuable because — well," she added 
apologetically, "I've read books, detective stories, you 
know, about the eyes of idols stolen from sacred temples, 
things that Chinese and East Indians and Persians and 
people worshiped. I thought it was that way. Those 
two things added together showed me the plates weren't 
er — sacred or anything like that. See?" 
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"I understand," Norroy corrected gravely. 

"I meant 'understand/ " 

She flushed; then to cover her confusion: 

"What a pretty cigarette case!" 

She smiled. 

"Go on," directed Norroy, returning the case to his 
pocket, and twirling the thin cigarette between fingers 
comparatively as slender. The girl hid her own spot- 
lessly clean but somewhat ill-kept hands at this close 
sight of his, and continued hurriedly: 

"Then you said something like this: To make mis- 
chief to the world in general.' Still I didn't have any 
idea of what they were, although my head was all in 
a whirl. I thought of you the moment I saw you as the 
kind of man always so careful of his reputation, so 
very honorable about everything — ^you looked all that; 
then I heard you say that the man responsible for Cap- 
tain Strong's — death — was the man who wanted the 
plates — Philip Hurrish. The cheap vaudeville theaters 
are full of dope fiends, Mr. Norroy — excuse the slang, 
but I don't know any other word. They 'sniff' — that is, 
use 'coke'— cocaine, you know. Some of them use the 
'gun' — I mean the 'needle' — oh, they're all 'up against 
the white stuff' " 

Desperately, she was about to make another attempted 
emendation when Norroy gave her the correct phrase: 

"You mean they use cocaine; some inject it, some 
sniff it; I understand." 

"Yes, and others use 'heroin,* — is that the name? 
Others 'Birneys' — I'm not sure of that name either — 
but all these things are manufactured by this man Hur- 
rish. And some of the 'fiends' — ^poor things! . . . how 
they curse him. So when you mentioned that terrible 
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man's name I remembered the letters Captain Strong 
wrote me, and right away I understood. Here are some of 
the letters. I took them out of my bag before we left 
the motor — that's what I kept you waiting for. There !" 

She folded over a portion of one. 

"That tells me Captain Strong has been ordered to 
take his troop to join General Somebody-or-the-other to 
go to that town where the opium manufactories were. 
Then here's another. This was terribly interesting. I 
showed it to ever so many people. It says that until 
the early part of last century people used opium*; either 
ate it in some form of pills or else took it under the 
name of laudanum. He tells me there to read 'The 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater.' He was al- 
ways advising me to read good books, poor Captain 
Strong. Then he goes on to say that some great Chinese 
chemist found a way to take most of the harmful stuff 
out of opium — ^ secret process — ^he invented the pipe, 
too — ^he says it's a — ^what?" She handed the letter to 
Norroy, who read: 

"Hung-Tshi-Ling discovered the method of extracting most 
of the harmful alkaloids from gum opium. The pipe is really 
a chemical retort . . . instead of being unpalatable and sicken- 
ing to take, it became pleasant; the 'habit increased all over the 
world, until now there are as many white men using it as 
Chinese. But " 

Norroy paused. "And here is where Captain Strong 
sums up the situation exactly as it is, little Holly: 

"Nobody knew how to make Shandoo — as Hung-Tshi-Ling's 
secret-process opium was made — except the employees of the 
two factories. By command of the Chinese government, we 
are to bum those factories, destroy all the opium in the ware- 
houses, and execute every man, woman, or child who knows 
the process — ^thank God, I have nothing to do with the latter 
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part of it ; that is the public executioner's job. The government 
figures that as no one else can make Shandoo, when all that 
has been exported is used up, the great majority of opium- 
smokers, being unable to get anything but vile concoctions that 
sicken the stomach, will cease to use opium, and the curse of 
it will be lifted from the world." 

Norroy returned the letter. 

"Precisely, little Holly. And when Strong found those 
plates, quite by accident — for he was quartered in the 
yamen of the original Hung-Tshi-Ling — ^he had no idea 
that he was about to nullify all the good that came out 
of those cruel executions. He sent them to you, thinking 
them curious antiques that you might use to decorate 
your room, didn't he?" 

She nodded, tears in her eyes again. 

"Then I was right?" she asked, feeling for her hand- 
kerchief. 

"Right in everything," replied Norroy. "Right in 
your intuition as to my desire to save the world — and 
particularly this country, where there is more opium- 
smoking now than anywhere on the globe — from China's 
century or so of stagnation and lethargy. Right in your 
syllogisms — or say, synthetic deductions — concerning 
Hurrish. And right in believing that on those six plates 
IS carved the only existing formula for making Hung- 
Tshi-Ling's opium — Shandoo. They're not in my hands 
now, those plates," he added, throwing away his cig- 
arette, and grinding it into the carpet with his heel; 
"but they will be, little Holly ; they will be." 

"It's come at last," said the girl, nodding her head 
solemnly. "It's come at last!" 

Norroy was roused out of his own plans by her almost 
religious tone. 
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^What?" he asked. 

'My reason for existing, I guess," she said, turning 
off her mood with a gay little laugh. "I always wanted 
an excuse for that; always wanted to be worth while. 
You can have your old 'Devonshire Maid.' I'm going 
to act on a real stage at last. I'm going to help you. 
I'm going to live, breathe, eat, sleep with only one idea. 
The same as yours — ^to do some good. To be worth 
while. To find those plates — with you!" 

"End of Act III, scene IV," laughed Norroy; for, 
child of the theater that she was, she knew no other 
phraseology for her big moments than that used in the 
stirring climaxes of the plays she loved. 

She caught his meaning instantly; and her cheeks 
reddened. Presently she asked him in a small still voice : 
"You don't doubt me?" 

He patted her shoulder consolingly. . . . Thus they 
came to the end of their railroad journey. . . . 



CHAPTER VIII 

In Which Holly Returns to the Shop of Yester- 
day's Goods 

THE same motor car was waiting for Norroy and 
the girl when they detrained on the New York 
side of the "Tube," and was in charge of the 
same young man, Jarboe, a silent, self-possessed young- 
ster, who, under his chauffeur's overcoat, was dressed 
as nearly like Yorke Norroy as possible; — b, younger 
member of the Corps. He received the address, and 
hastened his car toward it. 
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A second later, Mr. Lycurgus Crawe darted out of 
the Tube entrance and almost flung himself into a taxi. 
He gave the address he had heard while he crouched 
in hiding, adding thereto: 

"If you smash your cab in getting there before those 
people do, I'll pay for it. . . ." He showed a fat roll 
of bills. 

"If you get there safe, — ^you get this. . . ." 

He peeled off a twenty-dollar bill and held it up 
temptingly. 

"You're on," said the nighthawk greedily; and the 
next instant Crawe was not only "on" but off; which 
refers to his hastening toward his destination by a devious 
but quicker route ; — and also to the fact that, at the speed 
the taxi was making, Crawe found himself oftener on the 
floor than on the seat. 

Norroy's direction to Jarboe had also included haste; 
hence the car did some nice balancing on slippery street 
comers on its way across town then down Fifth Avenue ; 
where the snow hid the black poles that supported the 
white electric balls, so that each seemed a crystal moon 
or a dazzling fruit of the night. So fast did they go that 
these moons seemed in danger of colliding like blown 
soap-bubbles. 

In turning into a crosstown street again, the cab hung 
on one wheel so long that it hopped halfway across the 
other curb before the driver could get it headed east and 
toward the dingy neighborhood in which, a moment later, 
they arrived. Here the gas from minimum-sized burners 
sputtered gingerly behind windows; here the comer 
saloons had gilded paper about the chandeliers, sawdust 
on the floor, and much feminine drunkenness in the back 
rooms. Norroy remembered the soft carpets, soft lights, 
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and velvet-like atmosphere generally of the Patricians' 
Qub which he had passed a few moments before, and 
sighed. This was an unlovely substitute. . . . 

The car continued its way along the center of the 
street-car tracks for the remaining block. 

That there should be such a block as this one, so 
near to the most brilliantly lighted district in the world, 
is but one of the many anomalies of New York. A row 
of two-story frame buildings took up the entire space 
between two intersecting streets; buildings saggy with 
moss; of worm-eaten timbers, and loose shingles; their 
panes patched with paper; oil-lamps burning in the win- 
dows, dimly, as do all lamps with uncared-for wicks and 
smoked chimneys. 

All these buildings purport to be shops, but all con- 
ceal some trade less worthy than honest commerce, — 
one may hire dingy dress suits here or buy gowns at the 
jfineness of whose lace my lady's maid wonders ; one may 
purchase so-called cough medicine at the dingy drug 
store or ask for a number — the latter proving one an 
initiate in the use of the drug for which the number 
stands. . . . The sins that the other shop fronts hide, 
the dreary drab sins, may go unwritten; and so one fol- 
lows the car to the little shop of B. Blatt, whose bell 
has tingled but a moment before, and whose door with 
the wire lattice has just closed behind Mr. Lycurgus 
Crawe. 

"There it is," said Holly shrilly. A light burtied 
dimly in the rear of the shop of yesterday's goods. Nor- 
roy sprang from the car and helped Holly out; then 
quickly threw open the pawnshop door just in time to 
see an old man in a greasy dressing-gown wrapping 
up something. A lamp, on which as much paraffin had 
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been spilled outside as had been poured within, cast 
just enough unhealthy light on his customer to disclose 
the features of Mr. Lycurgus Crawe. 

Instantly, there was tumult. Crawe drew and fired, 
splintering the grimed glass of the once delicately veined 
fanlight overhead. . . . Norroy sprang at him, wrested 
the revolver from his fat hands and struck him heavily 
with its butt. Crawe slipped from his grasp like some 
doll from which the stiffening sawdust has been sud- 
denly removed . . . and lay on the lamp-lit floor, an 
interesting exhibit of twisted trunk to which the at- 
tached arms and legs seemed to bear no relation what- 
ever. 

Norroy's foot pushed the body out of the circle of 
light. B. Blatt almost spat at Norroy, as the agent 
reached over and calmly lifted from the fat lamprous 
hands the article they had been wrapping. 

One movement shelled his nut. The kernel was a 
green dish, ingrained with dirt ; at first sight ornamented 
with strange Chinese drawings in miniature which the 
eye trained to Chinese ideographs immediately identified 
as a part of the language in which Confucius wrote. 
The characters were carven deeply. 

Norroy looked at B. Blatt. "Where are the other 
three?" he asked quietly. He followed the old man's 
gaze toward a niche in the wall near where the fire of 
sea-coal swung in the iron basket, upheld by brass 
chains. Here was an old-fashioned bookkeeper's desk 
on legs that looked like stilts. On its slanting surface 
lay a greasy account book whose pages from long hand- 
ling curled up at the ends. 

Norroy pushed B. Blatt across the room, propelling 
him toward this desk. The agent's fingers now flaunted 
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a yellow-backed bill, the numerals of which caused poor 
greedy B. Blatt's eyes to grow humid and his tongue 
to caress the roof of his mouth. 

"Give me the names of the people who bought the 
other plates — and you get this ! And as much again for 
the plate. . . ." 

B. Blatt's tongue, as curly as the leaves of his account 
book now, crept out and caressed his dry lips. Moisture 
crept out of his pores and lay like little spots of bright 
grease on the parchment-like skin of his forehead. He 
needed no propulsion to climb the three-legged stool. 

Wetting his blackened thumb with ubiquitous tongue, 
— which now protruded in such turned-up fashion that 
it almost touched the tip of his nose, — Mr. Blatt began 
turning pages and making notations on an old billhead, 
shielding this carefully from Norroy's gaze. . . . 

Now he turned, holding his precious information 
crumpled up in a leathery palm. 

"I'm old an' I'm poor," he whined, *T>ut a better 
gentleman at 'eart you will never find than old Ben 
Blatt — so I says to you — frank, I says it — double the 
amount and even if a 'undred people like him (he 
indicated the prostrate Crawe) come a-gallopin' an* 
a-prancin* in with thousand-dollar bills in their 'ands, 
I wouldn't remember 'oo you were or wot you looked 
like nor wot I give yer " 

But he was allowed to go no further. The ferrule of 
Norroy's walking-stick descended sharply upon his wrist. 
In his pain and rage B. Blatt forgot his precious slip 
and it fluttered to the ground where Holly picked it up. 

Norroy wiped his walking-stick carefully on his hand- 
kerchief, then did as much for Holly's glove and the 
scrap of paper she held, and tossed the handkerchief 
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away. It bore three names: Van Gruenberg Luyties, 
116 East 17th St.; O. Fassidy, 500^^ Fifth Ave.; C. 
Beeckman, 35 Ten Eyck Square. 

Having read them, Norroy handed the yellow-backed 
bill to B. Blatt, who was by now reduced to a state in 
which rage and terror were equally divided, for, having 
been about to resent Norroy's blow, he looked up to 
see the "chauffeur" of Norroy's car grinning broadly 
and ready to restrain him. Norroy reached over Mr. 
Blatt's shoulder for the account book, and taking it close 
to the smoking chimney of the gargoyle-like lamp of 
green bronze, turned its pages back to the date, which 
Holly furnished him when she had sold the plates. 

Last recorded of the day's sales was "green plate — 
V. G. Luyties, 116 East 17th St.— $35." The record of 
the sale to Mr. O. Fassidy followed three days later; 
to Mr. C. Beeckman only a few days before. 

Having verified these names and addresses, Norroy 
made a motion that was rightly interpreted by young 
Stanley Jarboe, the temporary chauffeur, a swarthy 
muscular young man, who caught both of Mr. Blatt's 
arms from behind, and in their most vulnerable spots; 
the soft places at the elbows. 

At Mr. Blatt's terrified squeal, Norroy dropped the 
account book upon the glowing sea-coal in the iron 
basket. For a moment or more the room was filled with 
a yellow glare, while huge shadows danced on the wall, 
and, so it seemed to the unhappy Mr. Blatt, made a 
mock of him by certain singularly insulting gestures, — 
particularly the shadow of a certain Mandarin whose 
hand was ordinarily to his hat, but now seemed to be 
at his nose. . . . 

"Let him go, Jarboe," said Norroy. "Here — Blatt — 
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or whatever your name is." He handed the pawnbroker 
a small roll of bills, when Jarboe turned him. 

"That's for destroying your account book," said Nor- 
roy. "As you may surmise, I did that so you couldn't 
make out another list for anyone else." 

"I didn't think he would sell them," Holly said soberly 
and looked at Norroy from scared eyes. 

"Make good Chris'mus presents, and don't show how 
much they cost on the face of 'em," chuckled B. Blatt, 
all remembrance of insult and blow gone in his hideous 
joy over the unexpected windfall of bills which he was 
holding tightly in his hands, until they should become 
greasy enough to be worthy concomitants of his other 
possessions. "Leastwise that's what one of the men 
says what bought one." Blatt ceased suddenly to speak, 
regarding Norroy slyly, greedily. 

'Like to know what the people who bought was like. 
Mister?" he asked. 

"Two men, you've already told me that." 

"Yeah! One rich, one poor. The rich one, that 'ere 
Fassidy, the poor one, that 'ere Luyties.'' In both cases, 
Mr. Blatt extended a mottled forefinger. "That 'ere 
Fassidy, he was a rich 'un and come in a big car, an' 
the other feller, Beeckman, was a little lame feller." 

Norroy eyed him sharply. "You remember those 
names altogether too well," he said. "If I find out 
you've given them to that thing lying over there — " 
he indicated the body of Mr. Crawe shrouded in the 
.shadow — "you'll wish wild-cats had stolen you from 
your cradle, my friend. . . . Come on, Miss Lea." 

Holly having passed him, Jarboe holding open the 
door, Norroy paused and eyed Mr. Blatt menacingly: 

"Mind you I As long as you behave yourself, you will 
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get a present like that one every month." He nodded 
toward the roll of bills. "But if you give those names 
to any one else — ^look out!" 

Norroy frowned fiercely. 

•Tell that fellow when he wakes up that we robbed 
you of the plate and of your account book as well. Re- 
member, you may think you are alone, but someone 
will be watching all the time and at the first hint of 
treachery, you'd better pray hard to whatever kind of 
a jBTeasy God you worship— because you're going to 
need all the help you can get. . . ." 

Norroy passed out of the shop, wondering if his 
threats had been effective. 

"If not " 

He spread his hands, shrugged his shoulders and left 
it at that. 

"If not . . :' 

CHAPTER IX 
The Empty Chair 

NEW YORK is not a city— it's a collection of 
cities," observed Baedeker Bok, staring out on 
Delaroche Street. Here ivy twined about the 
houses, while pillars gleamed under tiny colonial en- 
trances, and brass knockers shone in the morning sun. 
"Ah! reading again, Jack," commented Carson Hunt- 
ley, looking up from the pages of a Paris journal. 

"What's reading got to do with it?" asked Mr. Bok, 
turning a tawny head of hair brushed back in the un- 
combed fashion popular among young university men 
at the moment. 
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"That remark sounds like the terribly obvious sort of 
thing a writer new to the metropolis of any country is 
likely to say/' returned Huntley, figuring out French 
train schedules on the margin of his periodical, entering 
the results on the celluloid pages of his notebook. 

"This section of the city looks like England,'* ex- 
plained Baedeker, accepting rebuke mildly, for it was 
his first association with Huntley, who, as Yorke Nor- 
roy's 'left hand" — so-called — ^bore a name highly re- 
spected in the Underground Service. Moreover, it was 
the first time that Baedeker had been admitted into full 
confidence, and also, he was about to meet the great 
Norroy — ^at Norroy's own request, the dean of the secret 
agents having been both amused and pleased by some 
of the exploits of lucky Baedeker. 

Frank Wammell, a quiet, wiry fellow, a Treasury agent 
before acquiring the polish and grooming necessary to 
qualify him for this higher service, explained to the 
younger man — Huntley seeming too busy — ^that Dela- 
roche Street was a part of old New York seldom heard 
of, but where many descendants of the old patroons still 
maintained residences. He told him the history of the 
house in which they now sat ; once a Schuyler's. 

"We've had it a number of years now," concluded 
Wammell. "It's called, as a blind, the 'St. Anthony 
Qub,'-^in memory of a little trick Mr. Norroy once 
turned on an island of that name. Mr. Himtley'U tell 
you about it some time, John." 

"I wish you would call me 'Baedeker' or *Bok,' " said 
the youngest of the agents. "Those other names remind 
me of a terrible place named Pocantico, where I used to 
vegetate." 

"That's why we remind you of it — ^to keep you 
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humble," returned Carson Huntley. "Now, please don't 
talk to me any more, anybody. If you knew what Yorke 
handed me before he went off on this last mysterious 
mission of his, you'd be tempted to break even such a 
rule as our daily limch here." 

Huntley referred to the rule recently laid upon mem- 
bers of the Corps to lunch daily, unless prepared to offer 
overwhelming excuses, at the "Qub-house" of the city 
that happened to find them in residence. Since Norroy's 
position as chief of the secret agents had become an actual 
enactment, instead of a shadowy custom, Norroy had 
formulated many such regulations for binding more 
closely together the formidable body under his command. 
Formerly, the secret agents of all countries, including the 
United States, had been a loosely knit body, taking orders 
from the chiefs of foreign offices, the secretaries of state, 
or the ministers of police — ^according to the country. But 
affairs were more complicated now, with every nation tied 
up by treaties in such a way that the unrest of any one of 
them meant the unrest of all. Besides, in the United 
States, Norroy had gradually usurped much power that 
had really little connection with the State Department; 
had used his organization for the rectification of many 
abuses, which ordinary law could never reach. In the 
wrong hands, the Corps could have become a tremendous 
power for evil ; for accustomed as they were to breaking 
the laws of all countries to achieve their ends, they 
never questioned Norroy's reasons for sometimes fractur- 
ing the laws of their own. Many unscrupulous robber 
barons of the day on one side, and too violent anarchs 
on the other, had begun to realize that there was a 
sinister, silent power in the land, not to be combated 
with either bribes or threats. 
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As the little gathering in the lounging-room of the 
St. Anthony Club was augmented by one agent after 
another, it became evident to all that New York had far 
more than its ordinary quota of the Corps to-day. 

"Lunch is served," said a rather harassed chief stew- 
. ard, conning the unusual number of club members present 
and trusting some lacked momentary appetites. They 
sauntered in from various rooms and seated themselves 
at a long, narrow table, picked up somewhere at a 
private sale. Formerly, it had graced the refectory of a 
monastery in the days of great hospitality. The sun 
shone on its silver, crystal, and delicate napery, which, 
like the clusters of silver-plated candlesticks on the walls, 
the imitation of expensive tapestry that the wall paper 
gave, the few excellent paintings by unknown artists, 
were seemingly quite costly, but really only served to 
prove what could be accomplished by small finances allied 
with good taste. 

Every one thought of Norroy, casting surprised 
glances at his empty chair; but, though the other seats 
were placed too close together for comfort, no one 
would have thought of appropriating that space at the 
head of the table. A buzz went up immediately after 
the bouillon had been served. Norroy's absence being 
the only subject under discussion. 

"I thought that's why I was especially ordered up 
here — to meet him," said Baedeker Bok, who had been 
enjoying idleness in Washington, where people had be- 
gun to invite him about. He resented Norroy's absence. 
"I gathered there was something on that needed a lot of 
us — 2L big thing." 

"I came from Boston under the same impression — 
came with Purvis here ; he thought §o, too/' §2^id a young 
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man who wore a miniature horse of pearls in his knitted 
scarf, and whose picture, in a pink coat, had often ap- 
peared in the Boston newspapers, in connection with 
riding to hounds. 

"Right-o, Jackie ; so did we all. I'm up from shootin' 
at Port Washington, reckonin' that same thing," the 
olive-cheeked, dusky-rose beauty next to him agreed — 
an actress of Southern birth, who had lived between 
England and America so long that she spoke a jargon 
of London-Norfolkese. 

"There is something on." Carson Huntley's voice 
arose above the recital of additional agreements. He 
utilized the momentary silence to add: "I don't know 
what it is, but Mr. Norroy handed over the work he 
was engaged on to me. And, as that work is fairly im- 
portant work " 

Before the buzzing could begin again : "I don't know 
either," Wammell augmented, "that is, not exactlv, 
but " 

He nodded to the chief steward, who withdrew, beckon- 
ing the club boys to follow. 

"We've been watching Hurrish," finished Wammell. 
"Lanier the house; Fumival the office. That was the 
first day. Now Chatterton and George are at it." 

"You used me, too, don't forget," said another young 
member of the Corps, a recent student-interpreter at 
Peking, whom Norroy had noticed and transferred. "I 
drove Mr. Norroy and a young lady up from Freefield, 
New Jersey." 

"You talk too much, my boy," said Ivison James, his 
nearest neighbor, his voice low. The young man from 
Peking bit his lips ; he saw Wammell frowning, too. 

"Go on, Jarboe," urged Baedeker Bok. 
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'*Yes ; I think you may as well," agreed Huntley, who 
still wrestled with those mathematical anagrams, the 
French time-tables. "I think H. I. J.," he added, for 
James' benefit, "that while you're right in the main — 
Yorke not liking these things discussed unless he gives 
the lead — ^that it's this Hurrish matter that's brought so 
many of us together to-day, and as he seems a little 
late, we'd better learn as much about it as we can. So, 
if anybody knows anything " 

Next to Norroy, the Corps listened to Huntley. Young 
Jarboe, undersized, slightly stooped, very swarthy, with 
the veriest wisp of scarlet necktie showing under his 
extremely high-cut waistcoat, whose make-up as a 
Chinese, together with his ability to speak that language, 
made him particularly useful, continued: "Afterward 
they took the train at Aura; I drove up to town, en- 
gaged an apartment for the girl, and met them later. 
Then I drove Mr. Norroy and the girl to what looked 
like a junk shop. Very ancient place — for New York; 
old rusty knocker, post box, tarnished silver nameplate, 
lighted inside by a couple of candles, stuck in old lan- 
terns. Mr. Norroy had some kind of row with the shop- 
keeper. I strong-armed him and Mr. Norroy took some- 
thing away from him; burned it, and paid him — ^an old 
fellow in a greasy dressing-gown the shopkeeper was; 
repulsive-looking old guy. The money Mr. Norroy paid 
him must have made up for the strong-arming, for the 
old fellow bowed us out pleased as Punch. This was 
pretty late at night, after twelve, so I dropped Mr. 
Norroy at the Patricians' Club, and the girl at the place 
I'd engaged for her." 

"That was last night," Wammell explained. "Jarboe 
was acting under my orders — I'd sent the car down from 
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town to meet Mr. Norroy at Trenton. It's all in the 
case of this fellow, Hurrish." 

"Philip Hurrish, of course?" asked Fanny Ayrault, 
wife of Henry Ivison James, nicknamed "H. I. J." She 
mentioned Hurrish's name casually, although it was not 
a name that invited casualness from the average auditor 
— Philip Hurrish being either tremendously hated or 
tremendously feared. It was the business of the Corps, 
however, neither to hate nor to fear. 

"Yes, Philip Hurrish," agreed Fumival. Fumival 
wore large tortoise-shell frames to his eyeglasses, and 
had a studious air; he was generally referred to as 
"Who's Who in the World" because of his passion for 
biographical data and his retentive memory therefor. As 
Fumival's name had been mentioned in connection with 
this Hurrish aifair by Wammell a few moments before, 
they turned expectantly toward him : 

"My part of the business was to look up the girl. 
Her name is Holly Lea, she's nineteen, plays the tin-pan 
vaudeville circuit, and has what that kind of people 
call *a refined singing and dancing act.' She was playing 
in Freefield this week." 

"That was what I telephoned to Washington to Mr. 
Norroy," cut in Wammell again. "And now does any- 
body else know anything about Hurrish ?" 

"Yes, lots," said Ivison James. "Lots about soldiers 
dying from his rotten poisonous canned food in the 
Philippines ; lots more about people drugging themselves 
to death with his rotten cocaines, morphias, heroins, and 
codines, put up under the names of cough medicines and 
tonics. I saw enough of Philip Hurrish when I was 
soldiering in the islands to warrant any man putting a 
knife to his throat." 
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"There isn't any reason why the stewards shouldn't 
hear your opinions of Hurrish," said Carson Huntley, 
smiling, as he rang. "It'll teach them not to buy any 
of his canned foods so-called. Serve the entree," he 
directed, as the maitre d'hotel reentered. 

"Yes, sir," said the functionary, and transferred the 
order to an assistant. "And, if you don't mind, Mr. 
Huntley, there's a person outside — 3, young lady — who 
insists on seeing some friend of Mr. Norroy's. She's not 
a member of the club, sir — I looked up her name. So I 
told her it wasn't possible. But she won't go away. She 
said Mr. Norroy sent her." 

"You looked up her name ?" asked Huntley. "What 
is it?" 

"She's a Miss Lea, sir, a Miss Holly Lea!" 

The buzz went up around the table again. Huntley 
looked puzzled. 

"She had this card, Mr. Huntley. It's one of Mr. 
Norroy's cards, all right. It's to Miss Adelaide Har- 
desty." 

Adelaide, a quiet woman in black and violet, who 
played problem ladies along Broadway, and was Nor- 
roy's contemporary in the Corps, received the card and 
read. 

"It's all right, Cafson" — as she spoke the card was 
passed on, Huntley read also in Norroy's hand: 

Miss Lea is N. T. S. Look after vanities. Dresses S. B. F. 

"How like Yorke," Adelaide smiled, reclaiming the 
card. The first initials meant "new timber for the serv- 
ice," and signified that the little girl of the cheap vaude- 
villes was the newest member of the Corps; the "vanities" 
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signified her clothes; the second group of initials de- 
scribed them as in "shocking bad form." Adelaide had 
been wardrobe mistress of the Corps before. 

"She seemed terribly excited, Miss Hardesty," volun- 
teered the maitre d'hotel again. "Walking up and down, 
biting her lips, and like a tiger in a cage." 

"The entree first, in Heaven's name," complained 
Huntley. "I didn't get my soup; then serve the re- 
mainder of the luncheon and leave it on the table. After 
that, show in Miss Lea." 

Several minutes later he was bowing to a shy, but 
highly excited, young girl, on whose cheeks burned two 
vivid spots of red. She had a tiny face and earnest 
round eyes, heavily fringed. She was tall, if anything, 
but her features, her hands, and her feet were so small 
that one classified her instantly as "little." Her brown 
hair was soft, alive, very much disordered, and cut in 
a fashion that reminded one of a French doll's. 

She looked timidly at the array of well-groomed men, 
who arose at her entrance, searched the faces of the 
smart-looking women, blushed, stammered, and turned 
away. 

A place was made for her beside Norroy's empty 
chair. 

"Now, Miss Lea,'* said Huntley kindly, all these people 
you see here are in the service. That is Miss Hardesty 
there, to whom your note was addressed. She'll look 
after you later." 

Adelaide smiled reassuringly. 
'Now, have some luncheon, won't you?" 

'Luncheon!" ejaculated Holly tragically, "luncheon! 
I couldn't eat a thing. He's disappeared — ^been kid- 
naped. I don't know what to do." 



tr 
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There was a tremendous putting down of knives and 
forks. 
"Mr. Norroy," she elucidated. "You see !•• 



I 



CHAPTER X 

The Adventures of the First Plate 

"TfT began with the four plates," she answered. 
"They were sent to me from China. On them 
was written the formula for making Shandoo, the 
most seductive form of opium. I didn't know — I sold 
the plates. This Philip Hurrish manufactures drugs, 
and he sent his man, Crawe, to buy the plates from me. 
Mr. Norroy heard about it, and also came to me. He 
hoodwinked Crawe and got him into an automobile." 

They hurried Holly over the earlier part of her story; 
that they had pieced together from what Fumival, Jar- 
boe, and Wammell had told them. What they wanted 
to know was the reason for the visit to the junk shop 
late at night, the "strong-arming" — ^as Jarboe had put 
it— of the shopkeeper, and so forth; what had Norroy 
wanted that necessitated this. And the kidnaping? 
How had that happened? 

Oh, I can't get it straight at all," she said, in despair. 
And when I do somebody interrupts. You see — there's 
a man named Hurrish " 

"Philip Hurrish," agreed Baedeker Bok excitedly ; this 
was his third interruption. 

"You be still !" ordered Huntley. "But, really. Miss 
Lea, if you'd tell us- what Mr. Norroy came to you for? 
What was the beginning of it all?" 
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"I told them about that," said Jarboe. "I was your 
chauffeur." 

She nodded distractedly. 

"It was all for nothing," she said. "I didn't have the 
plates. I deceived Mr. Norroy because I wanted a chance 
to play on Broadway in the part he promised me. I'd 
sold the plates a month or so before, to get my ward- 
robe for my act. That was the place I sold them — 
the junk shop, on Seventeenth Street. When we got 
there we found that the junk-shop keeper had sold all 
the plates but one. Mr. Norroy got him to make out a 
list of the pleople he sold them to — from his book — 
ledger — what do you call it? Then the junk-shop man 
suspected something and tried to make us pay more, and 
Mr. Norroy took the list away from him " 

"The strong-arming I told you about," interpolated 
Jarboe again. 

"Mr. Norroy also burned the ledger so nobody else 
could make out a list from it," she added. "At first 
the junk-shop man was going to call for police, but Mr. 
Norroy paid him pretty well, I think. Then we went 
out — we had the list and one plate — there's the plate!" 

She pushed forward something wrapped in brown 
paper, which, until now, she had kept under her coat. 
Huntley unfastened it. The plate was of jade, more a 
hexagon shape than a circuiar one. The ingrained dirt 
on it almost concealed the carving. At first sight, it 
seemed ornamented grotesquely ; closer inspection showed 
the ornaments to be Chinese ideographs. 

She continued talking while the plate was passed 
around for inspection to a group of intensely interested 
interrogators. 

"Mn Norroy met me this morning for breakfast," 
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Holly went on, visibly agitated, "and gave ftie that card 
to you, Miss Hardesty. You see, he has written your 
address on it. I was to call on you this afternoon. He 
was to come here and meet all of you at luncheon. He 
told me that he must' clear this matter of plates up im- 
mediately, and he was going to put the whole Corps to 
work on it. He had this plate in his overcoat when we 
went into the resturant. He took it in with him and 
put it on the table between us. Then he gave me a letter 
to the manager who is to produce *The Devonshire 
Maid.' He said it didn't matter whether I was in the 
Corps or not, I would have to have some ostensible em- 
plo3rment, and he said, after Miss Hardesty had dressed 
me the way I should dress, she would take me to see 
him — the manager, I mean " 

"Yes, my dear child," interposed Carson Huntley. 
"But Mr. Norroy? The kidnaping? We must act at 
once. This is a very serious matter." 

She screwed her eyes together and puckered her child- 
ish lips in an eifort to concentrate. 

"Here," she said, and thrust a scrawl in Norroy's hand 
toward Huntley. It was folded and addressed to "Miss 
Lea, Table 4, The Monico/* He read it aloud: 

"Hurrish — Hodenpyl Manor — Get word Anthony Q. Dela- 
roche Street. Pay bearer ten dollars.'* 



"He was called to the telephone while I was finishing 
my coffee," she said. "And he didn't come back. I 
waited an hour. A newsboy brought me that. Said it 
was dropped from a taxicab. That's all I know. So I 
brought the plate to you. He must have been kidnaped, 
mustn't he? You can save him, can't you?" 

"Considering he's our chief, trained every one of us, 
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and that we're not apt to stop at trifles," began Carson 
Huntley, and then stopped as a murmur of assent went 
around the table. "As I see it," he continued, "this 
isn't the time to stop for diplomatic evasions and chi- 
canery. Yorke evidently means us to understand that 
he's at Hodenpyl Manor, a prisoner — was being taken 
there at the time he scribbled that note. Somehow, Hur- 
rish and his friends know that Norroy has that list." 

"Not Norroy," said Baedeker Bok, with familiar ar- 
rogance. "Not if I know him. He's destroyed the list 
long ago, and memorized the contents, and they're going 
to keep him at Hodenpyl until he gives up." 

"I was about to say that, Mr. Bok," remarked Carson 
Huntley acidly. 

"Well?" asked Wammell. 

"There's only one thing to do," said Huntley. "And 
that is — ^adopt the same high-handed methods Hurrish 
has used. Hodenpyl Manor stands in the middle of 
three thousand acres, in the Berkshires. I calculate 
there are about twenty house servants, gardeners, and 
so forth; not counting the keepers, the family at the 
lodge gate, and various field employees. How many of 
us here — ^men?" 

Baedeker Bok had anticipated the spoken word. 

"Eighteen," he said. 

"And I suppose twelve women may count as at least 
six men?" asked a young lady satirically. Miss Zena 
Hervey, this one, whose specialty was toe dancing, and 
whose muscles, under her pretty girlish frock, were as 
hard and firm as any pugilist's. 

"Not in this," returned Huntley crisply. "I wonder 
if any one of you eighteen men has any objections to 
a little high-class intimidation?" 
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Somebody laughed, not pleasantly, either. 

"Then," said Mr. Carson Huntley, **I should recom- 
mend the use of a little make-up, a little false hair on 
lips and chins, possibly the use of a few wigs; and 
certainly the carrying of our latest approved automatics. 
To make the thing a trifle spectacular, I, personally, 
shall wear a domino. Any of you who choose may do 
the same. Get a road map, Jarboe." 

Jarboe ran into an adjoining room. By the time he 
had returned, many men, with cigarettes and cigars in 
their hands, crowded around the serving table, where the 
road map was spread out. 

"Here is Hodenpyl Manor," said Huntley, marking 
it in blue. "Here's the railroad. Here's a trolley line. 
Here's the old coach road. Here's the new speedway. 
This seems a good place to meet — just beyond the Hoden- 
pyl Arms — the old tavern just on the edge of the estate. 
Let each man go as pleases him best. Except " 

He ran his eye over them and selected three, besides 
Jarboe, to go in the motor with him. 

"Settle it among yourselves who are to use the other 
two cars," he said. "The rest will have to use such 
means as seem good to them. It gets dark about five- 
thirty this time of year. At six o'clock, then, just 
beyond the Hodenpyl Arms. I'm afraid we'll seriously 
interfere with Mr. Hurrish's dinner, which will be too 
bad !" 

"Now suppose we have coffee," suggested Baedeker 
Bok, who could not bear going unnoticed very long. 

The matter was settled just that calmly. They in- 
tended to break into a citizen's house, and brazenly 
search the same for Norroy, restraining any disposition 
on the part of the household to interfere by the illegal 
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use of lethal weapons. But a thing so small as that 
was not to be considered where the safety of Yorke 
Norroy was concerned. It was the first chance they 
had ever had to assist him in any danger, and the more 
of them who could have a hand in it, the better they 
liked it. Every man wanted to say something about 
Jiis affection for their inscrutable chief, but each felt it 
so deeply that no one said anything. 

"You'll — ^you will see he doesn't come to any harm," 
faltered Holly, as Huntley rang for the maitre d'hotel 
again. 

Huntley smiled calmly. 

"Ernest," he said to the maitre d'hotel, "Miss Lea is — 
cr— one of us, you understand. Please enter her name 
on the list and bring the black coffee. Oh, Adelaide," 
he added to Miss Hardesty, "how large a check will you 
require for the — er — 'vanities' for Miss Lea?" 

Miss Hardesty mentioned the sum, a rather large one, 
and Huntley went to write a check. Everybody drank 
black coflfee. Nobody seemed excited. But everybody 
was. 



CHAPTER XI 

In Which a Visit is Paid to Mr. Hurrish at 

HoDENPYL Manor 

THE Hurrishes dined at eight ; consequently, around 
six every one was lounging about the main hall, 
having tea and muffins or sandwiches; the men 
in their shooting knickers and puttees, the women in 
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short velveteen skirts, with high-laced boots crossed. 
The talk was chiefly of the day's shooting; some stu- 
pendous lies being told, many bets being made for the 
morrow. 

Hurrish, who had been doing his shooting at the 
"lambs" in the Street all day, was pretending to take 
some sort of interest. 

All of the careless, well-connected persons who sat 
in Hurrish's baronial hall looked forward to nothing 
more exciting than a dinner, a flirtation, and retiring at 
midnight in order to be "fit" for the following day's 
shooting. It seemed incredible that anything could hap- 
pen in the Berkshires. 

Yet, just outside the house, coming from various direc- 
tions, were a number of persons distinguished in no 
particular way; for men too well-groomed or in any 
way picturesquely attired were apt to be remembered by 
station agents, conductors, tollgate-keepers, and the like. 
Outside the fact that each one carried a rapid-fire auto- 
matic in the pocket of his overcoat, there was nothing 
about them that did not warrant the belief that their 
wives were "keeping supper hot for them." 

Hodenpyl Manor stands in a clearing of virgin forest. 
The clearing is circular, containing clipped trees, a square 
pond of artificial water, Italian gardens, a pergola or 
two, and other imitations of Lombardy. There are many 
porticos, many entrances — at least eight windows to the 
main hall itself. The leader of the men who prowled 
under the pale promise of a moon spoke in whispers, 
indicating windows and porticos, and assigning men to 
each. 

They spread away in a semicircle, leaving him only 
three as bodyguard. Presently, he whistled; and men 
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broke out from every point of the semicircle. The 
leader himself ran for the main entrance, and clattered 
the knocker against the door, pushed over the highly 
respectable manservant in tails and buttons who opened 
it, and entered the hall, followed by his faithful three. 

As he came into the dim light of the great hall, con- 
versation was still going on over the muffins and tea- 
cups. There were too many guests and the light was 
too dim for the appearance of three men to attract any 
instant attention. And so Carson Huntley and his im- 
mediate friends came into the center of the great hall, 
not dramatically, but quite casually. 

The dismal howling of the overturned, tailed and 
buttoned servant caused one or two to look up lazily, 
and brought Philip Hurrish to his feet in an angry 
resolve to inflict upon the domestic some of the pent-up 
irritation in him. His servants had most generally the 
fault of being too perfect to be quarreled with ; one like 
Hurrish hardly dared risk comparison of his manners 
with theirs by taking them to task. But here was a 
legitimate opportunity. 

It was only as he strode toward the door that he 
noted one of the newcomers wore an eyeholed bit of 
crape under his hat brim. It was natural that such 
an unusual fact should halt Hurrish's steps and throttle 
his anger. But he did not immediately take offense. 
His guests did such weird things in the guise of humor. 
So Philip Hurrish allowed a forced half smile to mingle 
with his perplexity as he came up to the domino. 

Upon which Carson Huntley took him by the collar 
of his ninety-dollar lounge coat and, drawing him closer, 
let him endeavor to penetrate the mysterious darkness 
that lurks inside the barrel of a pointed firearm. 
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"Sit down, Mr. Hurrish," said Huntley. "Don't dis- 
turb yourself too much. We'll try to carry off this thing 
with the minimum amount of unpleasantness." 

Huntley's vocal peculiarities were so evidently of the 
same caliber as those of Hurrish's guests — and not of his 
own kind — that Hurrish's face took on a sickly grin — 
the look of a man who is the subject of a practical 
joke at which he must himself laugh or be denominated 
forevermore one without a sense of humor. But many 
of the guests made up their minds more quickly than he 
that there was a smell about all this very patently of 
No. 13 Queer Street. Several, on the point of investigat- 
ing further, were stopped by the leveled weapons of the 
three guardsmen, who deployed around Huntley and his 
victim. 

Huntley, having seated Hurrish satisfactorily, put two 
fingers to his lips and whistled. From various windows 
and doors, fourteen followers dropped in, and in a 
matter-of-fact way, closed doors and windows, and, so 
suggestive was their pantomime, showed plainly that they 
considered those entrances and exits for the time being 
as their own. 

Then Huntley spoke: 

"All this, ladies and gentlemen, is much more spec- 
tacular than it seems. We are not here for robbery. We 
are not here to do anybody violence. We are simply 
the political enemies of Mr. Hurrish and all of Mr. 
Hurrish's kind. We have a reason peculiar to ourselves 
for being here to-night, and it will take us just ten 
minutes or so to conclude our business and get out. 
But, meanwhile, I'll have to ask you to remain seated, 
not to move about. That's anno)ring; distracts atten- 
tion. Now, boys," he spoke cheerfully to the fourteen. 
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"search the house and be quick about it, and see that 
none of the servants, or any stray guests, use the tele- 
phone. We might have cut the telephone wires, you 
know," he explained in the same cheerful tone as the 
fourteen filed out of the various entrances. "But we 
didn't care to put so many people to unnecessary trouble 
— such a large house party. ... A small B. and S., 
please." 

This last to the discomfited tailed and buttoned one, 
who was lurking in the shadows near the door. The voice 
was one of authority. The tailed and buttoned one 
obeyed. Carson Huntley drank. 

"Well, of all the dashed nerve!" ejaculated Philip 
Pinckney, Third, from his position on the arm of Madge 
Pemberton's chair — a most uncomfortable seat, but he 
had his doubts about quitting it. 

The murmuring that was going on among the others 
apparently savored of the same amazed bewilderment. 
Philip Hurrish had never figured in melodrama before, 
so that he did not recognize it now that it had come. 
The whole thing seemed a deliberate un-understandable 
Smart-Setty insult directed at him. He gulped both 
times Huntley swallowed from the tall, thin tumbler 
the servant handed him. Then, to all intents and pur- 
poses, he arose, but was unceremoniously pushed back 
in place and given a more advanced course of study in 
the architectural peculiarities of a pistol barrel. 

"Listen, Hurrish," said Carson Huntley, rearranging 
the domino which had gone askew as he drank. "You're 
a corrupt little person, a feminine anaconda, a poisonous 
little ant-eater, and I don't like you. I'm doing all I 
can to ^ make this thing pleasant for everybody — ^but not 
in the least bit for you. You've been content to poison 
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the world, hitherto, with your rotten canned stuflf and 
your filthy adulterated drugs — ^just killed with a blowpipe 
from a distance, so to speak. But later you've gotten to 
be a bold little mass of corruption, and done a few 
high-handed things, and it wouldn't hurt anybody's feel- 
ings much if I was to tread on you and let a little of 
your poison squelch from your eyes and ears and 
mouth. So if you don't want to be trodden on, don't 
get in the way of my foot. Sit down !" 

For Philip Hurrish had straightened up a pompous 
little spine as the invectives became hilly and moun- 
tainous, and Carson Huntley did not like poisonous little 
men to be pompous when he held the upper hand. In 
fact, it must be recorded — 2l fact about which Yorke 
Norroy often twitted him afterward — ^that Carson be- 
came slightly oratorical. 

He swept the assembled idlers with a chilly eye, and 
devoted attention to their spiritual welfare. 

"I think I see Wendell Brown, don't I ?" he asked, his 
voice kept carefully out of his own natural zone of em- 
phasis and intonation. "And Cartwright Hammond, Mary 
Gretting, Easton Jones — ^yes; and there's Rick Hurley, 
too. Haven't you people got enough decent places to 
shoot without coming to this poisoner's? Gives you 
Perigord truffles and eighty-nine Brune, and his grouse 
are nearer New York than most people's grouse? That's 
your only excuse for being here, encouraging people 
like this, isn't it? Ever stop to consider you owe a cer- 
tain duty to the honorable names your fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers had? Taking up 
with a dirty little poisoner! Bah! I'm ashamed of 
you." 

Hurrish had leaped to his feet now. Any other form 
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of insult could have been borne by his bourgeois, cow- 
ardly soul. But this careless dismissal of him, of Philip 
Hurrish, whom newspapers took seriously, who counted 
in national politics so much that presidents placated him ; 
this contemptuous denial of him as a factor of con- 
sideration turned him into a foolish, furious fighter. 
He had a brief spasm of muscular effort; then was 
hurled back in his chair with such impetus that his head 
struck some of the Gothic carvings and began to pain 
him dreadfully. He did not rise again, but he ranted. 
Ranted of the police, of the law, of punishment. 

"The law? Punishment?" returned Carson Huntley, 
laughing lightly. "You — whoVe spent millions and hired 
thousands of conscienceless lawyers to cheat the law? 
That's the way with quitters! WeVe got the upper 
hand, just as you get it, by breaking the law. And 
instead of taking your medicine, you act like an impotent 
kid ! Bah ! Take a look at your host, ladies and gentle- 
men? Nice little rattlesnake, with his tail stepped on!" 

He laughed. Sad to say, so did several of the invited 
guests of Philip Hurrish, who were eating his food, 
drinking his wine, and shooting his grouse. Mrs. Hur- 
rish heard them and her heart sank. Up to now, she 
had felt almost one of them. In that moment she realized 
that it took generations to develop such a sense of 
humor. 

Very properly, those who laughed repented; for it is 
not a nice thing to laugh at the misfortunes of one whose 
roof shelters you. Some even regretted it, knowing it 
meant packing and leaving before breakfast. 

The telephone bell rang, in that instant, to relieve the 
strained situation; and while all wondered what it por- 
tended, nobody moved, for at that moment the fourteen 
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house-searchers returned. Huntley's quick eye saw that 
they were still fourteen. A movement of a clenched 
hand asked the question. Baedeker Bok alone possessed 
the hardihood to explain. 

'He's not here," said Mr. Bok. 
'Not here I" stormed Carson Huntley. 

Ivison James, Fumival, Joyce — several more, now that 
Baedeker had told the worst, started to explain: 

"From cellar to attic " 

"Outhouses, stables, garage " 

"Even the hothouses " 

" dragnet — like a fine-tooth comb over the *' 

The telephone bell continued to tinkle ; seeming to have 
gathered reserve strength for a series of efforts as does 
a hound once beaten off. For a full moment there was 
practically no sound in the room except that repeated 
tumult of the small bell. 

"Not here !" said Carson Huntley, the spirit gone out 
of him ; a different Carson this from him who had bullied 
Hurrish. 

"Not here!" 

Hurrish, still feeling the lump the Gothic carving had 
raised on his head, stared foolishly into Huntley's eyes. 

"Where is he, you little fat slug?" shouted Huntley. 

Hurrish answered nothing, for the very good reason 
that he did not know what to say ; and still the telephone 
tinkled on. 

"Oh, for Heaven's sake, choke that off!" growled 
Hurrish. "Choke if off !" 

"Where is he, I say? Where is he?" repeated Hunt- 
ley, louder. Hurrish's stupid stare seemed to him a 
masterpiece of simulation. 

The telephone girl at the other end of the wire started 
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to find out what she could achieve by jerking the plug 
in and out — short staccato resulted. 

"The 'phone had better be answered," said Ivison 
James. "Not to answer a 'phone from a place like this, 
full of guests and servants, invites suspicions." 

He lifted the instrument from a niche in an alcove 
and carried it across to Huntley, leaving a trail of 
brown silk wire behind him. Huntley lifted the receiver. 

"Hello ! Well, what is it ?" he asked, not moderating 
his tone. 

"Don't be violent, Carson," returned a well-known 
voice from the other end of the wire. The 'phone 
trembled in Huntley's hands. 

"Where are you ?" he asked, shaking. " Where've they 
hidden you?" 

"Let me speak to Hurrish," said the well-known voice. 

Accustomed to years of obedience when that voice 
spoke, Huntley, without further words, handed the in- 
strument to Philip Hurrish. 

"Some one to speak to you," he said, his tone altered. 
The others of the Corps, deeming Huntley suddenly 
mad, would have interfered, but something in his man- 
ner prevented them. Hurrish gave the customary greet- 
ing, somewhat weakly. 

"Mr. Hurrish?" asked the voice. "Philip Hurrish? 
You've had an unpleasant experience, haven't you? 
You're going to have some more, Mr. Hurrish, just as 
soon as I can arrange them for you, if you make any 
further attempts to secure the Shandoo plates. You're 
dealing with some people this time just as unscrupulous 
as you are, with far more brains, and much more power. 
Nothing delights us quite so much as when we find our 
work includes the humbling of a few such swine as 
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you. To-night has set you back ten years in your struggle 
for social recognition. The next time we go after you, 
we'll try to hurt your pocketbook. You are going to be 
the hero of many humiliating experiences, Mr. Hur- 
rish, if you stretch out one finger or spend one dollar 
more in trying to get those plates. And you'll never 
know whom you're fighting ; that's the beauty of it. It'll 
all be in the dark. Do you comprehend me fully, Hur- 
rish? Good! Then hand back the telephone to the 
gentleman who gave it to you. I'll speak to him again." 

Hurrish obeyed mechanically. The mystery of the 
whole thing, the quiet of it, the completeness, had re- 
duced his spine to the stiffness of a gelatine jelly. 

"Cut the telephone wires, Carson. Then cut, yourself. 
Scatter as soon as you can. Meet me at Canary's for 
dinner. At eight. Yes ! Good-bye !" 

So speaking, an immaculately attired gentleman, in a 
stock collar tied as only a master of foxhounds could 
tie it, hung up a receiver at the Hodenpyl Arms, left 
the telephone booth, and, tipping the groom, who had 
been walking his horse up and down, mounted, and rode 
away. The cigarette the gentleman smoked had a frag- 
rance seldom smelled outside the khedive's palace, and in 
the presence of Mr, Yorke Norroy, 
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CHAPTER XII 
A Perverted Sense of Humor 

THEY contrive to make you feel uncomfortable at 
Canary's unless you are on nodding terms, at 
least, with the sort of people whose manner of 
treating waiters is one of consideration, and who give ade- 
quate, but not preposterous, tips. The sort of people who 
eat at Canary's patronize the same tailors, modistes, and 
milliners; have much the same manners, and seldom 
take coffee until they are ready to light cigars or cig- 
arettes. Consequently, there is a sense of completeness 
to Canary's ; and, unless it be Sunday night, a man who 
has not changed his clothes for dinner prefers to dine 
elsewhere. They have built up a regular patronage at 
Canary's, and unless you choose to pattern yourself ac- 
cordingly, you are apt to be served without enthusiasm. 

"Give me good old Broadway," the average intruder, 
baffled and angry, is apt to exclaim — Broadway, where 
a ridiculously large pourboire to the waiter excuses any 
faults of manner or attire. 

Into the, then, more-or-less European atmosphere 
of Canary's — once within you might be at the Ritz, 
Claridge's, or Larue's — a man who had worn a hand- 
me-down suit and a two-dollar derby, and had been 
implicated in a daring bit of housebreaking but an hour 
before, might quite justifiably feel in strange company. 
But Carson Huntley, as he beckoned the head waiter, 
seemed ridiculously at home. So much so that the func- 
tionary addressed knew his name and knew, also, who 
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was waiting for him. He led him to a comer table, out 
of the auricular orbit of curious ears, where Yorke 
Norroy, very smart in a dinner coat and black pearls, 
rose and smiled, and shook hands. 

"I can recommend the 'Jambon Jardin' very favorably, 
Carson," he said. "Fm having some. Silly name! 
Something like 'Cottage Pudding,' 'Garden Ham !' *' 

The waiter smiled and took Huntley's order. Hunt- 
ley agreed to all suggestions; so anxious was he to in- 
terrogate. 

'Now, tell me, Yorke, how did you get away?" 

'Away from what, my dear Carson?" asked Norroy, 
carefully dripping his Pernod Fils over lump sugar. 

Trom Hodenpyl Manor ?" 

'Never was at Hodenpyl Manor ; don't like the hosts," 
returned Norroy, still squinting at the sugar, and taking 
up the water carafe to complete his aperitif. But his hand 
shook so from internal mirth that he was forced to put 
the heavy bottle down. 

"Carson, Carson," he choked. "How nobly every- 
body did his duty ! How devoted they are to their chief ! 
It touches me deeply, Carson." 

Huntley said something indignant and profane. He 
was not sure what he was about to hear, but he knew 
that, somehow, Norroy had used him and the others for 
a totally different purpose from the one they imagined. 
Norroy had done that before. He sat and glared and 
tossed off his vermuth at a single gulp. 

Well?" he demanded sulkily. 

'Do have a cigarette and don't take things so seri- 
ously, Carson," drawled Norroy, in his slowest, most 
aggravating tones. "You see, it was positively neces- 
sary that Hurrish be taught to keep out of this plate 
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business. He has too much money, he's able to employ 
too many enterprising ruffians who'd kill you for a hun- 
dred dollars, or set fire to a poorhouse for less. Now, 
we've got a fairly able Corps, Carson, of which — ^to 
give you all credit — ^you're more than a fairly able 

member " 

Thank you; oh, thank youl" murmured Huntley. 

'Don't be satirical, Carson. I can't call you a genius, 
can I? But, I was about to add, we do stop at murder, 
arson, and a few scarlet sins. While the people Hurrish 
would employ to get those plates wouldn't So we were 
at a disadvantage. There wasn't much hope of in- 
timidating everybody he employed. What then? In- 
timidate the employer; make him feel he would have 
to pay for what his hirelings did ; and, better still, make 
him fed we could make him pay. Do you grasp me? 
That was my problem. How to intimidate Hurrish and 
scare him out of using his money. But how?" 

He smiled gently and forgivingly on Huntley. 

"Now I couldn't tell you fellows to go in a body and 
threaten Hurrish, could I? You don't care particularly 
for Hurrish, any of you ; but he's done nothing personal 
to any of you to make you hate him. Consequently, if 
I'd called the lot of you together and said: *Gro and in- 
timidate Hurrish,' you'd have felt like a lot of fools. More 
than that, what would you have said? I had to get you 
to go there and frighten him for some reason; some 
good reason ; you had to be full of personal indignation, 
in fact. How was I to make all of you full of personal 
indignation? Then the idea occurred to me." 

He smiled again. 

"I did not flatter myself when I thought that all of 
you liked me pretty well. That was the answer. Have 
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Hurrish imprison me. So, when I left that table pre- 
tending to be 'phoned for, I walked out, wrote that in- 
coherent note, and got a newsboy to deliver it to Miss 
Lea, saying it had been dropped from a taxi. It sounded 
like an instalment of Eugene Sue, but it was the best 
I could manage at the moment. I was pretty sure of 
what you would do ; so I went about some other business 
that kept me out of the parts of town I'd meet any of 
you fellows. The worst part of it was that I was hungry 
and had to lunch at a terrible restaurant — there should 
be a society for the suppression of that kind of res- 
taurant. Well, then, I got out my horse, rode to the 
Hodenpyl Arms, and waited there until dark, after which 
I stalked you fellows like a red Indian and found out 
you were going to attack. Then I slipped back to the 
Hodenpyl Arms and bided my time until what I hoped 
was the dramatic moment before telephoning. Did I 
hit the dramatic moment, Carson?" 

"How did you know I'd be at the 'phone?" growled 
Huntley. 

"Simple enough. If you were playing highwa)rman 
you weren't going to let any of the household answer 
it. And you'd probably rather answer it yourself than 
let any of the other boys do it. As a famous con- 
temporary of mine says, it's very simple when you look 
it over. And now about that 'Jambon Jardin/ ** 
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CHAPTER I 

The Boy: — Mr. Van Gruenberg Luyties; His 
Parentage and His Name 

THERE were four and twenty clerks in the office 
of Popson & Co. ; but only one had any imagina- 
tion. His name was not pretty. He had in- 
herited the patronymic of Luyties from some forgotten 
Dutch ancestor, and his parents additionally insulted 
him with Van Gruenberg — althought they did not know 
it was an insult, remembering in a vague sort of way 
something of red-billed, black-tailed storks standing on 
stone-thatched, moss-grown roofs, with a foot tucked 
under a wing, and looking over long, silver-threaded 
countries of brown marsh, where the houses had eaves 
that overhung the low-browed doors, and where white 
ducks and noisy yellow-billed ducklings paddled in the 
canals. 

Van's parents inherited these memories from an old 
grandmother who, sitting around the kitchen stove in 
winter, had told them tales of the Low Countries; and 
the name Van Gruenberg Luyties seemed to suggest to 
Van's mother one of the heavy-handed lords who had 
wandered restlessly through grand'mere's fragmentary 
narratives. Van was an only child, and his parents 
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wanted to do their best by him, but they were very poor 
people, their name and their memories being all their 
inheritance. 

Now, as they had no hopes for themselves, being ac- 
customed to very hard work and very little food, such 
stunted imagination as they were capable of was given 
to Van's future — the boy with the aristocratic but ugly 
name. Falling into the common error of laboring folk, 
whose hands are coarse and red, they kept Van's smooth 
and white, and sent him to school in shirts and cuffs 
as spotless as those Mrs. Luyties washed in the Popson's 
back kitchen on Mondays and Tuesdays. Indeed, they 
were of the same material and make, for Mrs. hxiyties' 
lady employer had a little boy about Van's age, and, 
as her servants were too lazy to count the pieces, and 
her little boy had so much fine linen, who was to tell 
if a little was missing! As for worn knickerbockers 
and soiled jackets, Mrs. Popson was only too glad to 
sell them to Van's mother for more than the old-clothes 
man would have given her. 

So Van grew up, a trifle frayed, perhaps, but always 
smartly dressed and spotlessly clean. He did not know 
that his mother was a washerwoman; he thought she 
was a seamstress. His father's occupation — ^he was a 
digger of graves — was dignified by the name of "sex- 
ton" — which name Van afterward saw upon little gilt- 
lettered boards on the gray ivy-covered walls of churches, 
and just beneath the name of rector or priest; so there 
was some dignity to that, and Van tried to pretend it 
did not mean the same as "janitor." If he had known 
the truth, his father was no sexton at all, but only a 
laborer employed by a sexton. 

His parents died from overwork and underfeeding 
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before Van was fifteen, so he never discovered their 
deception. Van was left a legacy in a rote his mother 
wrote with infinite care and much misgiving just before 
her d^ath to the lady whose washerwoman she had been. 
This note, which Mrs. Popson would have preserved 
as a curio, had she been other than kind-hearted, con- 
tained, besides an infinite variety of phonetic spelling 
and awkward phrasing, an impassioned request that her 
employer should not allow Van to know, what to him 
would have been, his mother's shamefully low occupa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Popson found something in the note that she 
called "pathos" when she told her husband of it, re- 
questing that a place be made for Van in Mr. Popson's 
warehouse. So Van went to work as an office boy ; and 
now he was twenty-one, and a shipping clerk, receiving 
eighteen dollars a week, most of which he spent for 
clothes as nearly copies of those of the gorgeous young 
Mr. Popson as the difference in their means would 
allow. 

He discovered Mr. Popson's tailor, and from him 
bought one suit each year; all he could afford, when the 
price was equal to a month of his salary. Young Mr. 
Popson's bootmaker, too, was requisitioned for a pair* 
of tan boots each Christmas when Mr. Popson, senior, 
gave each of his employees a remembrance of the season. 

For socks, shirts, neckties, and hats. Van did his best ; 
but never on any occasion had the young shipping clerk 
felt more than half dressed ; for when his suit was new, 
his boots were cracking; when his boots came home, 
fragrant of fine tanning, the suit was wearing shiny 
at the elbows and the cuffs of his trousers were fraying; 
and at no time had he ever possessed a complete outfit 
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of collar, tie, shirt, and hat that was worthy to com- 
panion the work of his tailor or his bootmaker. 

To make matters worse, it frequently happened that 
he had just put by enough lunch money and bought a 
certain style of collar, hat, or tie that the gorgeous young 
Mr. Popson was wearing, when the wholesale manufac- 
turers of collars, hats, or ties who advertise largely in 
public places, put out a cheap imitation of the article, 
and the gorgeous Mr. Popson discarded it. Poor Van 
would have liked to discard it, too, but he could not afford 
to do so, and what is bitterer than wearing an article 
that has cost four times as much as the thing your boot- 
black is wearing, yet which seems exactly the same, and 
which — also — seems to put you in a class with your 
bootblack ? 

Van was a boy, and such things seemed important to 
him. 

The worst of it all was that, when he was dressed 
as nearly as possible to his ideal, he was welcome in 
none of the places befitting such dressing. 

If he wished to see depicted for him on the stage the 
manner and customs of the people he admired, he must 
hasten through his meager dinner at some inexpensive 
eating house, and take up his place outside the entrance 
to a theater at an early hour, to wait until the gallery 
door should be open, a fair mark for the jests of rougher 
and simpler folk with similar incomes, but less imagina- 
tion and pretensions in attire. Waiting, then, again 
close onto another hour on the hard seats of a bleak 
and cheerless balcony, while fine ladies and gentlemen 
lingered over their dinners, their motors and carriages 
ready to whisk them magic-carpetlike to soft seats be- 
low held ready for them. 
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When the curtain was up, Van leaned his chin on the 
rail of the gallery, and, no matter how bad play or 
actors might be, they were so much better than the life 
and people he knew, that he lost himself among them, 
lived their lives, hoped, dreamed, and mingled with 
them, courtly, witty, admired. But with the curtain 
down, he dared not leave his seat for fear one of the 
orange-eating ladies or their loud-voiced escorts would 
preempt it; so he must stay, rudely brought out of that 
other land by inept criticisms and comments, and the 
insistent cries of those who peddled fruit, candy, and 
gum along the aisles. So, after a while he took to 
going seldom, seeing but one performance for a price he 
had hitherto paid for three. 

He had a dog, as lonely as himself, that he had bought 
from a street vender because it seemed so cold and 
pitiable, and this dog had come to be his only com- 
panion. It had grown up somewhat long-legged for a 
fox terrier, but with large, intelligent eyes, and a well- 
shaped head ; with Fox at his heels, Van tramped around 
the Westchester Hills and the Berkshires on Sundays, and 
had his dinner at some fashionable inn to which motor- 
ists drove up in great, swift cars, with engines pounding 
and thumping under them. 

He was satisfied that no one took exception to his 
presence; that no one lifted eyebrows and thought it 
was strange he should be there. No one ever spoke to 
him except the waiters, but he heard the men and women 
talking among themselves about horses, dogs, European 
travel, polo, theatres, and the stock-market. Through 
this eavesdropping, the witnessing of plays, and the read- 
ing of books, he developed a vocabulary and a diction 
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not unlike, if not superior to, that of the gorgeous young 
Mr. Popson's. 

For the other days in the week, he hunted around 
through the old quarters of New York for table d'hote 
dinners in foreign languages; where complete meals 
were served, from horseradish to cheese, and sometimes 
with some stuff in a bottle euphemistically dubbed 
Chianti, compris, for a price that has passed into Ameri- 
can slang as a derisive simile for cheapness. In these 
places, too, he was undisturbed, for English is not spoken 
in the restaurants that lie just south of Washington 
Square, or along Houston and Grand Streets, where, 
half a century ago. New York's fast life was led. 

In the warehouse, only, did he have much need for 
speech; and, in Mr. Popson's warehouse, despite "old 
Pop's" unromantic name, and the proverbial prosaic 
nature of business, and the twenty-three unimaginative 
clerks, were many things to lull Van into dreaming. 

For Mr. Popson was an importer of teas, and sugars, 
and spices, and Van's days were spent in an atmosphere 
as aromatic as any Eastern potentate's. The very things 
he handled had been handled by adventurous and highly 
colored peoples six thousand miles or more away. Tea 
from Ceylon, where the men wear sunflower hats and 
trot ahead of little pony gigs they call jinrikishas ; where 
the pearling boats go out and bring in great masses of 
shell, and the merchants sit around in their robes, their 
turbans, and their caftans, and bid for it; turning their 
servants, on their purchase, to hack it to pieces with 
great shining knives that flash the sun's burning rays 
onto their brown, naked bodies; and they gut the shell, 
and pour its tiny treasures — ^pink, yellow, black, and 
white— at the feet of their masters. Tea from the banks 
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of the Irrawaddi, where the dacoits worship a hideous 
blind goddess of the jungle, and carry a strangling cord 
to kill victims in her name. 

Russian tea, too, that has crossed the great desert of 
Gobi on the backs of humped camels, who have kind 
eyes, and whose masters jog along atop the tea, with 
gims inlaid in mother-of-pearl lying across their knees, 
one hand shielding their eyes from the sun that they 
may search the golden sand for the approach of fierce 
Tartar robbers on shaggy little horses that kill their 
riders if they can. 

More tea that floated down the Pearl River with an 
armed guard aboard it in blue coats with red letters 
upon them, passing the crystal boats of mandarins who 
lie asleep and have twenty beautiful, golden-skinned, 
slant-eyed wives to wave off the flies and the gnats 
with fans made of the long tail feathers of the ostrich; 
past the boats where fifty slaves are imprisoned inside 
a wheel like squirrels in a cage, jumping on its spokes 
and making it go round and round until the boat ripples 
swiftly through the water; past the boats of the opium 
smugglers that steal warily through the shadows, a gun 
near every bale of the gum; perhaps narrowly missing 
the swift, terrible pirate junks. 

These were the things Van thought of as he sat in his 
cool, airy cellar near the docks, below the hum of the 
street, seeing nothing but the great bales of tea, and 
wondering about their adventures before they reached 
Popson's. He wrote his figures and added up his 
columns as a machine does, and all the while he was 
in company with drowsy, nodding mandarins and lucky 
pearl fishers, with bearded Russian merchants and Tartar 
robbers who had straggly whiskers floating in the desert 
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wind, with singsong girls of the river boats and the 
pigtailed gamblers of gilded Macao. 

It was only when he stepped from his tea cellar that 
he stepped back to the unromantic ugliness that con- 
fronts an eighteen-dollar-a-week clerk who must do 
without lunches for a week to afford the theater. 

But when he got home sometimes of a dark winter 
evening, and went to his room and to bed, letting up the 
blind so that the moon could fill the room with its light — 
he loved the moon, she was such a great traveler — ^he 
liked to hark back to the exploits of his forefathers, 
the vikings, who swept down from their pines and 
cedars to take what they wanted from the sunny coun- 
tries of the vine and the olive, and carry it back to 
their great blazing fires of the North. Or of those 
Dutch freebooters, his other ancestors, who conquered 
the Islands of Spice in the names of their good house- 
wives, who remained at home in their spotlessly clean 
red-brick houses with their windmills and their tulips. 
For was he not a Van Gruenberg and a Luyties? 

"Well, I was somebody in those days, anyhow," he 
would murmur sleepily; and then he would pass into a 
dominion where the poorest clerk may have the strangest 
and most surprising adventures. 

So his parents had done something for him, after all, 
by giving him an ugly aristocratic name, and calling 
themselves sexton and seamstress, when they were really 
laborer and washerwoman. Distinguished ancestors and 
great tradition, satin-lined clothes and an education had 
accomplished his parents' purpose. In attire, in speech, 
in deportment, Van would have passed anywhere as that 
exotic bird — ^a gentleman. He had made himself one-^ 
which shows, really, how very easy it is. 
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CHAPTER II 
"The Night of the Great Adventure'' 

IT certainly was a snowy winter. Van seldom re- 
membered the city so white as it had been during 
the past few months. He joyed in the fall of the 
snow, for he had been born in the winter, and all his 
grand'mere's tales had been of frozen dikes and armies 
marching over snowy rivers; of great wood fires at 
which stalwart men at arms in sober, buff uniforms stood 
warming themselves, with the firelight finding their shin- 
ing breastplates; of ships caught in the ice and beating 
off the coasts of the Norse countries, with the northern 
lights steel-blue and ghastly upon the faces of their 
crews. 

Great falls of snow and great blazing fires — Van loved 
the thought of them, and, as he could not have the fires 
himself, he often wandered all about the vicinity of 
North Washington Square and lower Fifth Avenue, 
where some of the great families still keep to ancient 
ways and customs, and the windowpanes were stained 
a ruddy hue by the dancing of the red horses of the 
grate. 

He smiled gleefully this night as he came up toward 
the square from Bleecker Street; and he thought of 
FranQois Villon wandering over such a virgin foothold 
as this, afraid of the watch carrying lanterns full of 
orange light. Van was always pretending to be some- 
body, so to-night he pretended he was Villon, and shiv- 
ered at the possibility of the wolves entering Paris; 
peering suspiciously into the faces of perfectly dull. 
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plodding passers-by, as though he feared they were bent 
on some errand that had to do with his undoing. 

It was a bright night, as well as a white one. A 
winter moon, like half a golden melon, swung uncer- 
tainly in a halo of trembling white sky gauze; and the 
snowflakes danced about its face, playing little games, 
like baby-white hornets just out of a hive, and stringing 
together like white popcorn occasionally to assault some 
helpless pedestrian. They were dancing merrily enough 
over the golden cross of "St." Judson, and covering up 
the gnarled branches of the trees hastily, as though, 
with averted faces, they found the wintry nakedness for 
those branches shameless. Also, they had filigreed the 
tinier offshoots of the trees after intricate silver patterns 
known only to the Snow Queen, and quaint snow flowers 
hung like stars and gilded swords upon them. 

A lady's white-gloved hand rested on the outside of 
her limousine car as Van came up ; it was the one touch 
necessary to complete the picture. He stood in rapt 
admiration of it, watching the drifting snow, the golden- 
melon moon, and the winking balls of crystal light that 
studded the trees of the square as they do in the forests 
of France and the parks of Paris. 

He stood there so long, and had so many adventures 
— as Villon — that he did not realize he was half* frozen 
until, actually, he was. When he set off to walk again 
at a brisk trot, his feet pained him ; but, in spite of that, 
he stopped again to have a last look at the square be- 
fore he turned into University Place, and to fashion 
another adventure for the character he was pla)ring. 

Frequently, thereafter, he alternately cursed and 
blessed Master Francis of Paris for leading him into 
temptation; for had Van not been translating himself 
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into Sixteenth-century French, and venturing into taverns 
of the Fir Cone, and the Jibing Ass, the sight of the 
French tavern that lay in his path up University Place 
would not have affected him so compellingly as to force 
him to enter it. 

He had no business in such places as this in the middle 
of the week — that was his Sunday luxury; but the 
phrases, "stoup of ale" and "flagon of wine" were run- 
ning through his head, and he was summoning up 
pictures of gentlemen in jerkin and hose stamping them- 
selves free of snow and striding to the fire, calling for 
drink in quantities. 

Now, the tavern just ahead of him was indubitably 
French — a bit of the boulevards set down in the midst 
of the old and crumbling dwellings of dead aristocrats. 
It had been there when all the wit and fashion of Man- 
hattan centered about the lordly square to the south of 
it ; and it remained the same, unaffected by neighborhood 
changes, for Paris was Paris, and here only in all New 
York could it be found. 

Van found excuse enough in his half-frozen feet and 
hands to enter, and to stride to the blazing fire at one 
end of the cabaret, as his character would have done. 
Many men, with their hair clipped close to their heads, 
with pointed beards and small, upturned mustaches, sat 
at small tables playing dominoes, or reading last week's 
news from the Grand Boulevards. There were women, 
too, little gay women, who smiled at what the men 
said, but themselves spoke little. Here and there were 
Messieurs the Artists — ^painters, poets, playwrights, fic- 
tioneers — ^who came here to lose for the moment the 
depressing haste found elsewhere that ill accorded with 
lives of meditation. 
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On the tables, before each and every one of the as- 
sembled party, stood a greenish yellow drink that showed 
all the other colors of opal and rainbow when the lights 
fell transversely upon it. Van looked in vain for the 
lowly beer which it had been his intention to purchase. 
On no table was there a glass of anything except the 
opalescent drink that gleamed and glittered. And he 
noted also that in carrying this drink to their mouths, 
the gentlemen of the tavern observed a certain courtesy 
toward it, taking it sip after sip, and apparently finding 
each thimbleful full-flavored. And, Van noted, those 
whose glasses were closest to emptiness were the merri- 
est; but an elegant sort of merriness it was, in which 
one did courtly things and invented graceful turns of 
speech. 

"Here's to the 'Green Hour,' " said Filibert Coney, 
who sat near the fire. "May it grow to be sixty-five 
minutes long." 

"Why so parsimonious?" asked his neighbor, a poet. 

"Because I am a realist, and deal in possibilities," re- 
turned Mr. Coney, and he called for bottle, glass, and 
sugar, and Van saw whence the drink came. Its prepara- 
tion by Coney consumed a lengthy time of breathless 
suspense on his part; the water dripped from the white 
lump into the black liqueur, and caused little waves of 
cloudy milk to form, waves that curled and swayed until 
they had caught the colors of all light. 

"The Green Hour — vive I'heure verte," he said. 

Van looked at the clock. It was nearing seven, and 
dinner; which was not to be purchased in such a place 
as this, where prices were for those who dined, not 
for those who merely ate to satisfy hunger. But the 
fascinating riddle of the colored hour and the curious 
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drink held him, and he sat down and called the waiter, 
asking for its like; when it came, handling its ingredi- 
ents in slavish imitation of Mr. Coney, whom he had 
watched narrowly. 

He did not find the taste of the mixture to his liking; 
so he sat long over the drinking of it ; and, as he sat, he 
began to forget that he was hungry, and that this place 
was not for him. He became as bold as any habitue, 
and even exchanged a glance or two over the pages of 
Le Rire with a lady who had young pomegranate blos- 
soms in her hat, and who smiled to herself and thought 
he was a nice boy, for there was nothing in his glances 
except excited curiosity. 

The pictures of the flaneurs, with their little glasses in 
their eyes, and their bulging bosoms of snow-white shirt, 
watching gauzy-garbed maidens of the ballet, set him 
to pondering on what performance he should witness 
that night, not considering that he could not afford to 
attend one, for his room for the week was unpaid for, 
and his laundry yet to come. But his ability to pay he 
questioned not at all. He arose and went back to the 
snowy streets, humming a gay little air, an air he would 
hear again to-night. He had forgotten all about his 
dinner, and was as light and carefree as any young 
man of millions. 

The moon looked cheerful, and the snow was piling 
up under it like little white hills in a frozen meadow. 
Van, when he thought no one was looking, ran a little, 
and then slid as far as the impetus of his start would 
take him. Occasionally, when people passed, he would 
remember he was Villon, and look at them shiftily. 

Traveling on in this wise, he came to B. Blatt's pawn- 
broker's shop, near where he lived, whose windows al- 
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ways fascinated him because there were so many stories 
to be imagined in the curious articles exposed for sale. 
Here Van had bought a beautiful plate only a few weeks 
before. Beautiful to him, that is, so bizarre was it — 
of a vivid green stone oddly carved with Chinese letters. 

He stopped now before the window where he had seen 
his plate — four sisters they had been, all green and all 
carved so. He was thinking how well that one plate 
looked on his mantel shelf. How much better two would 
look. Of course, he could not afford to buy another 
now, but he would ask the pawnbroker to set one aside 
and keep it until he could economize on some things he 
did not really want so much. Such things as that plate 
helped vivify his dearly beloved China, where his tea 
came from, and where his mandarins nodded, and their 
servants beat on gongs. 

The old pawnbroker was whining over his rheumatism 
as usual and paid Van but little attention until Van 
stated the object of his visit in an imperious tone, ac- 
cording with the character of Master Frangois of Paris. 
Then B. Blatt opened his rheumy eyes a little wider, 
and the candle he held dipped like a ship in a heavy sea. 

"You bought a plate ?" he said. "A green plate ? With 
Chinese marks on it?" 

"One of four," said Van ; "and I want to buy another." 

The old man did not seem to hear, he was so busy 
winking his eyes and swallowing something in his throat. 
He made Van go ahead of him through the shop to his 
little back parlor where red-hot coals swung in the iron 
basket held up by brass chains. This, you may be sure, 
pleased Master Van mightily, for, as we have told you, 
he was very fond of real fires, and would have had one 
himself could he have afforded it. 
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"Well, — so long," said Van. "It is late and I am 
going to the theater and I can't eat until I change my , 
clothes/* 

He said this quite casually, as though putting on dress 
clothes and going to the theater were the sort of thing 
he did each night. It was the stuff he had drunk during 
the Green Hour that made him so carelesss; which was 
well for him, since it gave the old pawnbroker an idea 
that money was plentiful with him, and that he did not 
need any. B. Blatt was still finding some diffictdty in 
speaking, and when he finally mastered this, his speech 
was like unto that of one who, like a sucking-pig, had 
a whole round apple crammed down his throat. 

"The lady who sold those plates — she wants them back 
again — ^which is unforchunat; me having sold them. I 
got heirlooms myself and I got feelings. If she'd told 
me — I wouldn't sell — ^not me — not old Ben Blatt. He 
ain't that sort, Ben ain't. So I'll buy your plate back, 
young gentleman." 

"Not you," said Van. "I like it myself. I want 
another like it." 

"Which is unforchunat," said the old man, rubbing 
yellow hands that looked like the ivories in his show 
case. "Very unforchunat, young gentleman. And you're 
not the sort of young gentleman not to oblige a lady? 
So sell me the plate back, and I'll give you twice what 
you paid." 

Van remembered the pictures he could summon up by 
the aid of the queer little tea-house letters, and he shook 
his head. 

"I'm not going to sell it at all," he said, and doggedly 
repeated, "I want to buy another," 
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For the first time the old pawnbroker viewed him 
quickly and with suspicion. 

"Somebody's been calling on you trying to buy that 
plate/' he affirmed. "The stranger who was here the 
other night — who made out a list of all I sold the plates 
to — ^and then burned my ledger, so I wouldn't give it to 
anybody else." 

And he went off suddenly into strange and terrible 
oaths that betrayed , the Whitechapel and Seven Dials 
ancestry of him, invoking weird paralyses of mind and 
limb upon the stranger and those of his third and fourth 
generation; but quieted down just as suddenly, and 
cringed and fawned on Van as before, while the basket 
of live coals swung a livid light athwart his yellow nostrils 
that were pinched into a point with rage. 

"I'm old and I'm poor, but a gentleman at 'art," he 
said, in his wheedling way, trying to paw Van's shoulder. 
"And I'd give them plates to that poor little gal, yes, if 
fifty million duchesses of poor men's sweat was to come 
capping on my winders with thousand-dollar gold pieces, 
and wanting them for their marble 'alls — so I would. 
And you ain't going to be less the gentleman than a 
poor tradesman — not a fine young gentleman like you. 
A hundred dollars I" 

He spoke of the money sharply and quickly as he saw 
the shadow of some one about to enter the shop door 
lying on the floor in the light of the single shop candle. 

A hundred dollars was to Van a new and complete 
outfit of the clothes he loved so well; he saw himself 
arrayed in a piece of goods — a tweed that had caught his 
eye in the exclusive tailor's months ago. He knew of a 
tie that would bring out its colors to perfection; and 
there was a sale of shirts, wonderful silken bargains, at 
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his haberdasher's. He took so long to accept, consequent 
upon picturing himself in this brave array seated in 
Woodmansten Inn of a Sunday, that the old man snapped 
out again quickly: 

"Hunner' an' fifty " 

Van turned and saw him, a vulture-like old figure, 
with an evil, anxious leer about him, and hands like 
unclean talons. He had read too much in books of valu- 
able curios sold by mistake to fortunate individuals to 
speculate any longer over the pawnbroker's ignorance; 
and the wickedness of the old man's leer drove away any 
belief in his benevolence toward the mythical young 
lady of his tale. 

Van was a dreamer of great dreams. He had waited 
many years for the portal of Romance to be lifted for 
him, and now that it was, he should dig his fingers into 
a treasure chest of golden doubloons, not of copper- 
penny bits. Some men do not know the face of Romance 
when her cheek is turned to them, but Van recognized 
her in that old back parlor, swinging to and fro a 
basket of fiery-red rubies. He would be worthy of her; 
in the colloquy of his day, "no piker." 

"A thousand wouldn't buy it," he said lightly. 

The old pawnbroker's face became shocking to behold, 
and his language terse and terrible. 

"You know, then?" he asked with a wicked oath. 

Van knew well enough by all the rules of such a 
situation that he must nod, and pretend largely that he 
did ; and he did so, and smiled, and reached for a cigar- 
ette which he lighted with a live coal, a thing he had 
read about and had often longed to do. 

"You leave il to me," said the old pawnbroker, nod- 
ding as the great Sphinx of the Desert might nod — ^as one 
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who knows a sufficiency of all things. "We'll share, 
you and I. You get me the plate back. I'll sell it for you, 
and we'll divide it like an apple, you and I ? Eh ?" 

"Like a crab apple," agreed Van. 

Now, as everybody ought to know, a crab apple gen- 
erally splits into four quarters. 

"You'll get twenty-five per cent," said Van, explain- 
ing. "And I'll be at the sale and bring my plate, then. 
There's my address, uncle, and you can send for me 
when you're ready." 

He saw himself leaning over the rail of a tea ship 
bound ibr the land where the mandarins nod, and up 
the river where the pirate junks spread their bamboo 
sails. But outwardly he was calm and self-possessed as 
one worthy of Fortune's smiling; although the smell of 
the East was in his nostrils, and Mister Rudyard was 
ringing special temple bells to call him, and his heart 
was ringing a response. 

"I'll take something on account, now," he said. This 
was the night of nights — the goddess Fortune must have 
her altar candles and her punk sticks burned to her. 

"Say, a hundred," he went on coolly. 

He had often wondered how it felt to jump carelessly 
into vehicles and bid drivers take him to places where 
the priceless fruits, and game, and wines of all coun- 
tries were to be had; and to order of these same as 
much as the occasion demanded, without so much as a 
glance at the price of them. To loll back luxuriously in 
a chair in a velvet-draped stage box, and exchange per- 
sonal glances with young ladies of beauty and charm, 
who diversified a dull life of dancing and singing in 
unison by occasionally accepting the invitations of young 
men in stage boxes to sup in gorgeous restaurants — or, 
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at least, so Van had heard. Fortune should find him 
no hoarding, scraping bourgeois knave. Her gifts should 
be well distributed. 

"Yes — about a hundred," he said again. "Otherwise 
ni do business direct, and leave you in the cold. But 
I imagine you could get me a better price, you old 
rogue! Do I get the hundred?*' 

It is improbable that he would have found speech such 
a ready servant to him if he had not drunken at the 
Green Hour. Here was he, a modest shipping clerk at 
eighteen dollars per week, coolly asking for more than a 
month's wages, on security of which he knew nothing. 
Surely, it was a "Villonery" worthy of Frangois himself. 
Van was beginning to take pride in his portrayal. 

"And what do I know but you'll never turn your toes 
this way again ?" demanded the old pawnbroker morosely. 

"You heard me, uncle," said Van lightly, and prepared 
to go back to the snowy streets ; but the old man caught 
him by the shoulder, wheedling, fawning, and cringing 
as at first — though distrust was at his vitals, and the 
fear of being cozened of that "century" frosted his 
stomach and made him faint and ill. In the end, how- 
ever, he counted it out in odds and ends and scraps of 
coin, and Van stowed them away blithely, whistling as 
though such sums sagged his pockets more than in- 
frequently. 

"To-morrow morning — ^at nine o'clock," said the old 
man, rubbing his misgiving stomach, and smelling thim- 
blerigging with his peaked fox's nose. He stood in the 
door, holding his candle, smiling in wintry fashion with 
a mouth that was never meant for mirth. 

"At noon, uncle," yawned Van. "Merry Christmas to 
you" — ^and he went off, winking at the golden-melon 
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moon, and, at the next comer, was so mightily amused 
at the jest he shared with the man up there, that he 
laughed loudly, and slapped a freezing leg. 

"Ho— there — ^you," said he to a tramp taximan, who 
was nursing a disgruntled face as he stood near his bat- 
tered car. "Take me home," said Mr. Van Gruenberg 
Luyties. 

CHAPTER III 

In Which Delilah in Lamb's Fleece Enters 

NOW picture, if you can, the thoughts that were 
crowding in upon Van as he stood before a 
mirror attending deftly and adroitly to the needs 
of evening dress. There was between him and any 
millionaire of great Babylon on the Hudson no difference 
on this night of nights ; for spending, as should a gentle- 
man^ and not asking too much in return, his hundred 
dollars was adequate, and to-morrow his plate and he 
would part company to the tune of a score of hundreds, 
perhaps, and he knew of a tea ship sailing late in the 
afternoon for the Cathay of Marco Polo, which was 
what the country of Confucius meant to him. To- 
morrow, while his fellow clerks arose betimes, to hasten 
to the docks, he would lie awake, but peaceful, smoking 
his matutinal cigarette, and, rising, dress in leisurely 
fashion befitting one who was that day to become in- 
timately acquainted with coin of the realm in large 
quantities. 

He had completed his toilet, and now, fearing to leave 
the plate that had written upon it in pagodaed tea houses 
his whole future, he opened the bosom of his stiff dress 
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shirt — for, alas! although he knew fashion now decreed 
a soft one of ruffles and pleats, he had these others, and 
must, perforce, wear them until they frayed — ^and placed 
the precious thing within it, so that the waistband of his 
trousers held it in place ; and, then, as he was about to 
extinguish his single jet of gaslight, a tap came to his 
door, and, when he opened it, there was standing in the 
hall quite the most beautiful girl he had ever observed 
at close range; and, moreover, she was dressed in soft 
silks and nestling furs, and a chain showed upon her 
bare neck that would indicate the presence of a precious 
pendant hanging below it. 

Now, the house where Van lived was of decent ap- 
pearance, and of some age, and in it were the studios 
of artists and the rooms of old bachelors who disliked 
change and had stayed there before the neighborhood 
fell on evil ways, so that there was something picturesque 
to it, and living there did not necessitate poverty. Van 
had the smallest of small hall rooms for his all, but on 
its walls hung pictures of his beloved tea countries and 
draperies of Japanese design, which, though cheaply 
bought, looked mysterious and expensive in half lights. 

As for Van, in his courtly clothes, he must needs pre- 
tend that this chamber was only his sleeping closet, and 
that he had other and various rooms on either side of it. 
All this he explained before he thought to consider why 
this young lady with the young and beautiful face, and 
the soft and expensive clothes, should come a-tapping 
at his door; but when one has drunken at the Green 
Hour and is living in imagination, no gift of Lady For- 
tune seems strange or incredible. 

"You are Mr. Van Gruenberg Luyties?" asked the 
yoimg lady. 
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"I am," he said, placing a chair for her, and pushing 
the Japanese screen before his bed so that it was hidden. 

"I am Miss Holly Lea," she said, acknowledging his 
bow with a little courtly one of her own. "I have a 
list here" — ^and she took it out and showed it to him. 
It was a fair copy in carbon, and his own name and 
address were written there plainly. 

"Some time ago I was very, very poor, and I sold 
some plates to a pawnbroker. He has sold them to dif- 
ferent people, now, and I am trying to get them back. 
The other night a list of the buyers was made by a 
friend of mine from the pawnshop ledger, and your 
name is among them. Believe me, sir," and she stretched 
forward two thin, girlish arms in long white mous- 
quetaire gloves, "it is not for myself I want these plates. 
There is a terrible thing written on them — a very terrible 
thing that endangers the lives and happiness of many 
people. So I am buying them back to destroy them. If 
they fall into the hands of another person who wants 
them, many, many people will suffer. So I want you 
to sell me yours. You will, won't you? Oh, I know 
you will!" 

Now, could a dream be more satisfying than was this 
one? He was successfully portraying the young aristo- 
cratic clubman in his chambers at night, visited by the 
unhappy, but beautiful, young lady with a secret; and 
she was crying him mercy. So he fell, straightway, into 
the spirit of his part, and wished he had a short upturned 
mustache to stroke, as he lounged, perfectly at his ease, 
in impeccable evening dress, and surveyed her tolerantly 
— ^yes, even with a certain air of patronage. He had, 
by the magic of a few well-told lies, metamorphosed his 
humble hall room into the sleeping closet of a luxurious 
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studio apartment such as Blankinship — ^who had painted 
royalty — ^had upstairs; and now, quite surely, he was in 
no way related to a shipping clerk dreaming of China, 
but was a young man of money, inclined to accede in 
a gentlemanly, courteous way to the solicitations of 
beauty in distress. 

"You may have the plate— of course — dear lady," he 
returned, stroking the place where the mustache should 
have been. 

"And how much can I have it for ?" she asked, fumbling 
with a bag of gold mesh. 

"Dear lady!" he protested quickly. It was what a 
gentleman in his position must say — ^there was no alterna- 
tive. 

'Oh, you must take something/* she urged. 

Now, what would a young, well-groomed clubman, 
who knew his book of Romance, say? Money? The 
thought was repulsive. But it was permitted that some 
fanciful graceful favor be asked, as homage to sovereign 
Beauty's charm. He considered his position — ^here he 
was, a young gentleman of taste and means, attired for 
the evening, and about to take the usual pleasures of 
the town. Among such pleasures, there was one to be 
welcomed even by the most blase member of the Racquet 
Club — ^the society of a lady so young, so tastefully at- 
tired, so beautiful. 

"Perhaps my request will smack of impertinence, 
Miss Lea," he rejoined pleasantly. "But for an odd 
thing, I have no engagements to-night — ^I was to have 
dined alone at my club, where I hoped to pick up some 
good friend to take to theater and supper. To sub- 
stitute you for that friend would be a reward beyond 
my wildest hopes " 
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She blushed painfufly, and turned her head away from 
him; so, discreetly and in well-bred fashion, he turned 
the conversation quickly, and asked if he might smoke. 

"Confound Tiffany," he said, perturbed. "I sent them 
my cigarette case two days ago to be repaired, and 
they've not sent it back." 

He knew gentlemen, such as he was at that moment, 
carried little flat and curved boxes of gold with jeweled 
monograms and crests worked upon them. 

"One of the brilliants fell out of my crest," he ex- 
plained, smacking over the words as over some dainty 
morsel, as he went behind the bed screen and drew the 
plate from under the bosom of his dress shirt. There 
was no thought of the rail of a tea ship and a rapidly 
receding Manhattan sky line in his mind; those were 
the dreams of Van, the lucky shipping clerk, and the 
man who handed the plate to the young lady with an 
eighteenth-century bow was the young aristocrat. Van 
Gruenberg Luyties, standing in his studio apartment, and 
off to dine at his club. 

"As you will, dear lady," he said; "that is the only 
payment I can accept." 

"I zvill go with you," she cried in a warm burst of 
gratitude, and hugged the plate close to her. "Wait for 
me," she added, and ran out of the room. He could 
hear her pitpattering down the stairs. 

At the curb stood a motor car, whose driver wore 
livery. Within sat Mr. Yorke Norroy. Holly gave him 
the plate, and she whispered long and earnestly until he 
nodded a somewhat unwilling assent; and then she ran 
back into the house, and back to Van Gruenberg Luyties 
again. 

After hiding the plate in the same place on his own 
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person that Van had found for it on his, Norroy left 
the motor car and walked several steps away from the 
house where he stood out of view. From here he saw 
a slim youth and a slender girl emerge from Van's 
house and enter the motor, and heard the driver given 
instructions to take them to a great theater, where a 
Parisian revue, ballet, and spectacle lasted from eight to 
twelve. 

The house caretaker, a woman with roygh red arms 
that she held akimbo, watched them enter the motor 
with a look which, on her native heath, would have 
indicated that she had seen a thundering big hobgoblin ; 
a look that endured until a taxicab throbbed to a stand- 
still before the house, and another man in evening dress, 
seeing her there, propounded an excited question. 

"Faith and the young gentleman's gone in a car the 
like of your own to one of thim theayters with a miss 
the like of which I've never laid me ould eyes upon, 
and him with the rint of his room not paid at all at all," 
she said. 

With the name of the theater on his mind, Lycurgus 
Crawe leaped back to his cab and bade his driver be off. 
Yorke Norroy lighted a thin paper tube crested in gold, 
and, hearing trouble whistling like the wind in a ship's 
rigging, prepared to follow. But there was no hint of 
anything except an ample leisure in his movements, and 
he walked some distance before he hailed a taxicab. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In Which We Have Some Attempted Novelty in 

Hold-ups 

THE end of the enchanted evening was drawing 
slowly near; also the end of the hundred-dollar 
note. Van was too ecstatically happy to be 
aware of the first, and in his impersonation of the young 
clubman, which was nearer one of the perfect gentle 
knight, he would have scorned to be aware of the sec- 
ond; although, once, when he found himself obliged to 
part with half a dollar to some ex-banditti in charge of 
a cloakroom, who seemed to show by their reception 
of the coin that they never received a smaller pourboire, 
a faint remembrance that he had breakfasted and dined 
on that sum yesterday recurred to his mind — ^but he 
thrust the proletarian thought forth with contumely. 

Say that a young prince was doing the honors for the 
pleasure of a pretty princess, and desired to spare her 
annoyance. Say that young prince was unknown among 
the purveyors of pleasures. Yet, say again, the young 
prince desired the pretty princess to be accorded the 
same courtesy from Manhattan menials that she would 
receive from the prince's own personal attendants. Then, 
indeed, must that young prince squander a small for- 
tune in a single night, and, as Van was a prince, a 
dream prince, he desired this thing, and the fortune was 
expended. 

His heart beat high when the first quarter of his all 
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went for the stage box in which they sat alone, alone 
but very happy, through an entire performance of great 
beauty; where long, lighted boulevards, the interiors of 
golden Parisian cafes, the boudoirs of beautiful women, 
and other scenes of life among gay spender folk changed 
one into another. 

The prima donna, most admired of all these happy 
people, a lady of many affairs of the heart, still beautiful, 
if plump, found something fascinating in the young pair 
in the box, and, more than once, gave Van a little wist- 
ful glance. Young boys with that happy, innocent smile 
were rare in her world now. The plainer people in the 
audience stared frankly and admiringly; and the gentle- 
manly blackguards of the front rows found Van's princess 
promised more possibilities of imagination than any one 
they were paying to see. 

The sense of nearness, of being part of the per- 
formance, of being envied and admired by a whole 
theater full, made Van flush happily, and he hummed the 
soubrette's song almost audibly; whereupon she sang a 
verse directly at him, and a mysterious man away off 
bathed prince and princess in a circular sea of lambent 
light. Even the languid lineless ladies of the show rank 
gave Van evidences of their approval; which, if Van 
had read his theatrical books aright, was equivalent to 
putting the seal royal upon his pretensions. 

But of all those who stared and made him happy, 
there was none more assiduous than Mr. Lycurgus 
Crawe. Van saw him continually that evening; he 
rubbed shoulders with him in the theater lobby, and on 
the pavement when Van was requisitioning a vehicle to 
whirl them to a cabaret as n^ar like the one in the play 
as many paid entertainers could compass. And then. 
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again, in the Carnival of Folly itself he caught occa- 
sional glimpses of the silent stranger's face, amid the 
drifting confetti, the many wandering gayly colored toy 
balloons, the tall, swaying staffs decorated with the figures 
of jesters in caps and bells, to which favor every lady 
of the night clung, generally with a little, jeweled hand. 

Fortune had done her best for the young adventurer 
when she launched him on this romantic sea at so favor- 
able an hour, and guided his footsteps aright to the 
proper places of pleasure; for one night in a week was 
gala night, each week designated differently, and to- 
night called the Feast of Folly. Jesters in their motley. 
Apaches of Paris, merry monks, the fluffy-skirted ballet 
dancers crowded one another in the center space, where 
the dancing was — ^hire folk, truly, but what cavilers we 
are to remember that — ^and girls in pretty costumes ran 
between the tables, throwing confetti and distributing 
the favors of Folly. And truly expensive people received 
them. 

On such a night as this, where tables were booked 
ahead, and invading princes like Van must give great 
largess to head waiters for putting in extra places, the 
restaurant could afford to be exclusive ; so, were visiting 
revelers barren of a great expanse of spotless linen, or 
their ladies with covered shoulders, no seats were to be 
had. Corks popped mightily, you may be sure ; and the 
refracted light of the great crystal chandeliers was 
shamed by the flashing of more expensive crystal on 
women's hands. Beauty was everywhere — ^youth was 
rampant, perhaps not rose-white, but beautifully rose- 
red. 

The princess dipped into her champagne as might a 
canary; but she looked about her with eyes as wide as 
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those of Van himself. He was laughing at everything—' 
at nothing; and she, too, was laughing, except when, 
every now and then, she saw Mr. Yorke Norroy among 
a large party of people who, one could see at a glance, 
lived on the "right" side of the park! They had wel- 
comed him with shouts of delighted approval when he 
had appeared companionless at the door. There was 
always a welcoming place at the tables of such people 
for the amusing Mr. Yorke Norroy. 

Was it the latest story in London court circles — ^he 
knew it; or the last bit of gossip of the Paris half- 
world — ^he could give them that, too. Or who would be 
at Newport that summer, or Palm Beach that winter; 
or whose yacht was going into commission; and the 
name of the peer who would soon visit them. Or did 
they wish to whirl in the last peculiar stage dance to 
find favor in society; why, Norroy could teach it to 
them then and there. And, to-night, it just happened 
that to dance spectacularly was what they did want; so 
Norroy signaled the head waiter, who saw his raised 
hand when he did not hear another's call, the band- 
master was told, and the "Tonga," with its swaying 
South American music, broke out loudly. 

Even the dancing professionals — ^who knew everything 
• — watched Norroy's swift, sure, and sinuous motions as 
he took his partner, a pretty girl in blue, through the 
Tonga's tune. 

Van was among the many whose eyes were centered 
upon the immaculate figure, this man of the many perfec- 
tions of dress that Van had striven for, himself, in a 
humbler way. The grace of Norroy's movements went 
to Van's head ; and the clerk's feet and hands kept time 
to the music. It had color, that dance, and a sudden 
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overmastering resentment seized Vail when it was fin- 
ished. He applauded wildly, he called the master of 
perquisites, and gave him money for its repetition, and, 
then, when the strains broke out again, loud as though 
they were produced by brazen cymbals, Van, taken by 
an impulse he was never afterward able to explain, rose, 
and, bowing to the girl, led her into the center of the 
room. 

Now Van had had few opportunities to dance and 
those had been with girls of a sort who, to a large extent, 
spoiled the joy of dancing, — for him. But colorful 
music always set his feet tapping and his head swimming, 
and, deep down and unknown, there lay in him an almost 
perfect sense of time and rhythm which, hitherto, he had 
employed to no other purpose save that of remembering 
tunes. 

Norroy paid him the honor of considerable attention, 
his agreeable dancing having inspired within the secret 
agent some idea manifestly pleasurable to him, for he 
nodded several times as he adjusted his soft French 
cuffs so that his links of jade and seed pearls showed to 
companion his waistcoat buttons of the same materials. 

"Excellent! Bravo! Bravissima!" said Norroy, when 
Van and Holly, flushed and excited, had been left to 
dance alone, and were acquitting themselves with great 
merit. "She dances well.** 

"Indeed, and so does he," urged Mrs. Phillipse Van 
Reypen, Norroy's friend "Polly" of other days. "A 
handsome pair. I wonder I don't know them. But you 
know every one, Yorke. Suppose you supply the de- 
ficiency. Some stage people, I suppose." 

"The young lady was found in a vaudeville house of 
very small pretensions a week or so ago," Norroy an- 
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swered. "A gentleman, interested in her, has secured 
her the title role in The Devonshire Maid,' which opens 
here in a month — ^you saw it over the way, of course. 
The boy I don't know." 

"Whoever the philanthropic gentleman was, Yorke," 
said Polly Van Reypen, "he taught her to dress a la 
mode very quickly, and as well as even you could do, 
yourself. Her frock is a marvel, and not even slightly 
Broadway. And if he's a jealous gentleman, I'd advise 
him to 'ware the good-looking boy. Otherwise he may 
make more than an ideal dancing partner of himself." 

"Youll pardon me," said Norroy, rising in some 
haste. "But, as I told you when I sat down, I had 
another matter that might make me fly at any moment." 

His signal for uprising had been the evident intention 
of Van Gruenberg Luyties and his pretty vis-a-vis to 
take themselves forth to some other place. It was close 
to one o'clock, and Holly had been forbidden, for the 
sake of her reputation and her future, to remain abroad 
at a later hour. 

Mr. Lycurgus Crawe, noting the unrest that precedes 
such a departure, had passed forth hastily, leaving in his 
waiter's hands a gratuity almost the equal of his bill, 
sooner than be detained for change. 

Had Norroy's friends been particularly observant, 
they might have noted that he had spared himself no 
pains to keep concealed from this assiduous stranger 
the sight of his face; nor would the secret agent have 
danced at all had he not first studied the room topo- 
graphically, and perceived that Mr. Crawe's position be- 
hind a pillar precluded his viewing the performance. So 
Crawe went out of the gilded hall without the knowl- 
edge that, as he watched Van and the girl, so was he. 
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himself, watched with equal, if seemingly unconscious, 
attention. 

Outside, where the shadows of Assyrian lions and 
sphinxes lay large and distorted on marble flooring and 
rugs of Samarcand, lines of uniformed boys and of 
lace-aproned maids passed one to the other the products 
of the Rue de la Paix, the place Vendome, Bond and 
Regent Streets, and Fifth Avenue, in the form of great- 
coats, capes, and cloaks, of sable, gray fox, chinchilla, 
Persian lamb, mink, and muskrat fur; and there the 
lords and ladies of pleasure stood, en masse, wrapped 
for the wintry wind, and awaiting their motors and their 
cabs. 

Van turned up the collar of a once fashionable Melton 
blue overcoat, and helped Holly through the swinging 
doors and to the pavement ; and, though others struggled 
and gesticulated to be allowed to patronize the buc- 
caneers of Broadway, a chauffeur ran immediately to 
Van and touched his hat mighty humbly, telling him his 
cab was ready and waiting, and that he was the man 
who had driven him there. 

"Right across the street, sir — saves time backing her 
into line," and he led them over the icy tracks. He 
threw open the door, and turned from it to cranking up 
his car. 

It was while Holly gathered up her filmy skirts of 
cobwebby gauze to show childlike feet and ankles, ready 
to step into the car, that they were both unceremoniously 
pushed aside, and a man entered the cab instead of 
them. 

Holly heard a whisper and, so alarmed was she at a 
folly from the consequences of which she had been 
saved but narrowly, that she could hardly speak for the 
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moment^ but pulled Van behind the vehicle, so that, when 
the driver raised his head from his cranking, he saw 
no one, and supposing his passengers within, drove off 
as he had been directed to do, across to Fifth Avenue, 
and down that long lane of brilliant-purple crystals to- 
ward the Square. 



CHAPTER V 

Which Contains Some Advice to a Young Man 
About to Become a Highwayman 

INSIDE the cab — ^which was no cab at all, but a very 
roomy limousine car — ^there was only pitch black- 
ness; for the windows were hooded and sightless 
through the fact that blinds were drawn; that pitch 
blackness so suggestive of nothing at all that it seems 
to hold the additional attribute of silence. 

When Norroy entered, he had particularly troubled 
himself to say in a most solicitous and very boyish voice 
something from which one would have imagined he had 
with him a lady for companion. Now, with the door 
shut, and the cab on its way, Norroy urged the lady 
not to speak if she was tired; and, holding his breath, 
listened intently. It was apparent to his ears, trained 
to catch the most nebulous of whispers, that there was 
some disturbance of air within the car, something that 
gave him just the slightest auricular evidence to confirm 
suspicions first aroused by the hasty exit of Mr. Crawe. 
Undoubtedly there rode with him another person, no 
doubt Crawe himself, huddled up in a far comer of the 
car. 
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Yorke Norroy disliked the click and clatter, the shock 
and surprise consequent upon the use of firearms, but 
when one rides in the car of a kidnaper with a silent 
scoundrel, and has, by a single alert movement, circum- 
vented the same scoundrel, it is well to be prepared. 

Norroy took from one pocket a small pistol of French 
make, in appearance not unlike a flat gun-metal cigarette 
case with a small spout, and from another an ordinary- 
appearing watch, which, if rightly handled, showed a 
bright, illuminated dial when necessary. 

He sat with these in his hands, patiently waiting; 
meanwhile relating to his imaginary female companion 
all the events of an evening in Paris. In the spaces 
between his words he listened sharply, and finally he 
knew that his silent fellow passenger had drawn a deep 
breath, preparatory to speaking. 

Norroy concluded his story with haste, and waited 
encouragingly. Crawe cleared his throat. Norroy in- 
dulged in the expected start of surprise, and a startled 
ejaculation. 

"Now, Mr. Luyties," said the voice pacifically, "don't 
be alarmed, sir; don't let the lady alarm you, either. 
Don't listen to her; you listen to me. She's cheating 
you, she is. I won't cheat you." 

"The lady has fallen asleep," gasped Mr. Norroy, in 
his character part. "But who are you, and what are 
you doing in my cab— eh? What are you doing in my 
cab?" the last in crescendo. 

"Ill tell you quickly, sir. I took the liberty of putting 
my car at your disposal ; you're riding around the park 
in it, now. No harm will come to you or the lady, if 
you'll do what I ask you to do. But if you don't, I'm 
not answerable for consequences, Mr. Luyties. I'm only 
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an agent acting under orders from men higher up ; much 
higher up. They want that plate of yours — ^that green 
plate — ^and I've got orders to get it or not to let you go." 

Norroy felt tentatively the bosom of his shirt where 
the curio, described as so much desired, rested, where 
two others, its sisters, had rested before; and he began 
to doubt the wisdom of the motive that led him to 
embark on this phase of the many adventures the plates 
had involved before, and would again; but he could not 
afford to have the girl held to the ransom of one plate, 
and he was, moreover, curious to know where Mr. 
Lycurgus Crawe had intended to take the pair, and how 
far he would go. But he was not desirous of prolonging 
any interview until such peril as he was in became clear 
to him, so he told Mr. Crawe, plainly and firmly, that 
he had given the plate to the young lady, and that it 
was now hers. 

"Then she's got it with her," said Crawe, a note of 
pleasure creeping into his voice. "That's what I hoped. 
Now, how much did she give, or did she *con' you out of 
it? Hey?" 

From Norroy's dignified and hurt tone, Crawe adduced 
the truth. 

"Well, see here, I'm no robber like the gang she be- 
longs to. The plate's yours. You hand it over, and you 
get five thousand dollars. You said a thousand or so 
to the old man when he gave you the hundred this after- 
noon. So you won't deny that's a pretty fair price. 
Five thousand — and I guess she got it for a kiss. Lot of 
difference, ain't there?" 

"Ssh," warned Norroy. "Don't wake her — ^and sup- 
pose I refuse?" 

"You can't," returned the other, and Norroy did not 
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doubt that he grinned. "Because I've got a little black 
fellow in my hand, and just the sight of him's the best 
argument I ever knew of for getting a fellow to throw 
up his hands, and letting you go through him. And if 
I was unlucky enough not to find it on either of you two, 
why, I'd speak through the tube here, and the chauffeur 
would take us out into the country to a place he knows 
about, and I'd keep you there till I'd searched your place 
and hers. And then, if I didn't find it, something mighty 
unpleasant would happen to the pair of you. Something 
' — mighty — unpleasant !" 

Mr. Crawe repeated the words as though he was very 
fond of them. 

So hand over the plate," he finished succinctly. 
And," he warned, "no struggling, mind you, or trying 
to get my gun, 'cause I've got an awful nervous trigger 
finger, and, trembling with excitement like I am now, 
this thing's liable to go off any minute, and, like as not, 
hurt the young lady who's sleeping so innocent. And 
if it did," he further elucidated, "nothing would be done, 
'cause you ain't even seen my face, and dunno me from 
a wooden Indian. So come through with the plate, and 
look alive about it." 

"How — ^how do you know " asked Norroy, suc- 
cessfully simulating a quavering voice. "How do you 
know I haven't got a g-gun trained on you, too, eh? — 
how do you kn-know that ?" 

"What'd a fellow like you be toting a cannon for?" 
returned Mr. Crawe, with great good sense. "It's a cinch 
she didn't tell you anything about those plates — ^trust her 
not to, and guns ain't like watches. Very few people has 
any place to put 'em, and no use to put 'em to. Besides, 
you probably never fired one in your life. I've had a lot 
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of practice. Not shooting at bull's-eyes neither. Nor do 
people go after ducks, or deer, or animals and birds gen- 
erally with the kind of guns that are carried in pockets. 
So I leave you to imagine what I got my experience shoot- 
ing at ; and, also, I want to remind you, you ain't, as yet, 
kicked in with that piece of crockery." 

The sinister innuendo in this unpleasant scoundrel's 
speech was evident ; would have been even to one unac- 
quainted with Mr. Crawe and his brotherhood, and Norroy 
did not doubt the man would have little compunction in 
sustaining his reputation for truthfulness. Moreover, 
Norroy knew that Crawe's failure, in another instance, 
and the ignominious treatment he had received at the 
secret agent's hands, would impel him to extremes, rather 
than report failure again to his multi-millionaire em- 
ployer. 

This affair had best be concluded as quickly and quietly 
as possible ; although Norroy was sorry he would not be 
able to discover just where Crawe would have taken Van 
and Holly, had the plate not been found on either of 
them. However, that required a search of both parties, 
and as, even in the dark, one person cannot pass for two, 
when the sense of touch is applied to them, Norroy would 
be forced to withdraw from this rencontre with very 
little gained, except another scare for Crawe; and, one 
slip, one accident, and Crawe would triumph and secure 
the plate. Also, Norroy knew that Crawe would not be 
apt to let so dangerous an antagonist as himself live, 
if it was possible to make an end to him at no great risk 
to himself. 

He paused for a moment to reflect, and then he said, 
in a rather unwilling voice : 

"Give me the money." 
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"Repeat after me a solemn oath you won*t tell the 
police or tell anybody who'll tell the police what's 
happened." 

Norroy acquitted himself to Crawe's satisfaction. 

"Here, then," said the latter, and, after fumbling, thrust 
a packet of notes into Norroy's hand. 

"Now, let's have the plate, and no more palaver." 

Norroy stowed away the money, smiling broadly. Now 
he knew in which hand Mr. Crawe held his weapon. 
The electric watch was not necessary. He picked it up 
from the seat where he had dropped it to take the bills. 
The exact place of Crawe's left hand he knew; conse- 
quently, when he dragged the plate from his shirt bosom, 
and held it out, it was in a position where Crawe must 
reach for it with the hand holding the revolver, or else 
turn sideways. 

'Here," said Norroy. 

'Nearer, this side," growled Crawe. 

1 can't," urged Norroy. "I've got one arm around her, 
and that's the hand holding it. I'm afraid of dropping it 
if I shift." 

Crawe grunted again, and Norroy heard some move- 
ment. He reached out the other hand timidly, touching 
Crawe, and, finding he had done the only other thing to 
do, which was the sideways turning, Norroy knew that the 
hand holding the gun was now crowded into an extreme 
corner of the vehicle, with the weapon pointed outward 
toward the street. He felt a tug at the hand holding the 
plate, and a little note of relief was present in Crawe's 
ejaculation. 

"All right," said Crawe. "Let go." 

His fingers were closed tightly on the plate. At the 
minute Norroy was sure of this, his other hand shot 
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across, to the angle where the revolver must be. He 
caught the fingers at a moment when all the pressure of 
Crawe's body was in the eager hand that held the plate. 
The weapon yielded in his grasp with the ease a radish 
yields to the gardener. 

Norroy had felt the small button of the car's electric 
switch at the back of his head while he sat silent, listen- 
ing to Crawe. Now he pushed it into the wall with the 
butt of Crawe's gun, and in that gold-brocaded limousine, 
with its elaborate toilet set, chased drinking bottle and 
glasses. Its mirrors, and its flowers, he sat watching the 
discomfited kidnaper, half huddled, half tumbling — ^all 
splay feet and disturbed eyes, still holding to his green 
plate. 

His eyes slowly raised themselves, half dazzled and 
altogether stupid, until they rested on the jade and pearls 
of Norroy's studs and waistcoat buttons, higher up his 
ruffled shirt of fine pleats, and, branching over to the 
revolvers, one in each hand, until, finally, they took in 
his clear-cut features, his apparently anaemic skin, his 
indefinitely colored eyes. He started violently and 
dropped the plate. 

"You! I mighta know it 'u'd be youT 

"I, yes," returned Norroy pleasantly. "Now pick up 
that plate and throw it over here on the seat beside me. 
Let me warn you," he added, with silken suavity, "that 
nothing would please me better than shooting an un- 
speakable person who threatens to fire on women. So 
don't give me the slightest excuse, Mr. Crawe, or I'll 
yield to exceeding temptation. Man is but a weak vessel 
of desires, you know. Pick up that plate I Now, throw 
it over I" 

The plate fell on the brocaded seat beside Norroy, 
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The secret agent replaced his own small French pistol in 
place, hiding the plate afterward. Then he sneered 
openly at Crawe. 

"Do you know, you impress me as being rather less than 
about thirty cents' worth of real criminal," he said. "A 
tupenny-ha'penny sort of burglar, on my word. I thought, 
from all I'd heard of you, I was going to have some 
trouble with you against me; yet the first time I meet 
you, I lock you up in a trunk and turn you over to the 
police, and the second time, I take your money again — 
just as I did on that other occasion — ^and in your own 
car, with your own chauffeur, and with a revolver on 
me all the time. Are you a fair specimen of criminal ?" 

Norroy extracted his thin gold case with one hand, and 
lighted one of his inevitable thin paper tubes. Crawe 
studied his enemy's shining boot toe, savagely resentful 
and silent. 

"No, you aren't," Norroy answered for him. "You're 
just one of the sneaking monkeys who have cats to get 
them chestnuts ; your greatest personal achievement is to 
rob the helpless — ^like that boy and girl you expected to 
rob to-night. You had an education, you could write 
gct-rich-quick circulars, and swindle widows and orphans, 
you were a bank robber, yes — ^but with a specialty — 
babies' banks. I wonder what a man ought to do with 
dirt like you?" 

"You can't go to the police; you're as bad as I am," 
said Crawe suddenly, with returning confidence. "You've 
got five thousand of mine that don't belong to you. You 
give it back." 

"Why, my brave Claypool, my noble Fagin, my puissant 
Andrew, the Candle Worm," said Norroy, shifting his eye 
^ong the barrel of Crawe's revolver, a long, gleaming 
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nickel one of steel, and getting it in line with Crawc's 
esophagus. "I was under the impression you'd given that 
as a present to my very dear young friend, Mr. Luyties. 
Correct me if I am wrong, and then tell me the address 
of the morgue, so that I can transmit it to the driver — 
I've really forgotten, myself — ^but a killer like yourself 
ought to know, and if you have any preference in ceme- 
teries, I'll try to see you accommodated. I saw a very 
neat 'Gates- Ajar' slab, too, in a stone mason's yesterday. 
With a little red paint to indicate what gates, or, say, a 
finger pointing downward, that ought to do you quite 
nicely. I beg your pardon — ^you were going to say some- 
thing. !" 

Although Norroy spoke in a tone of pleasant, if ribald, 
humor, his eye was as cold as any sturgeon's, and as 
steady. Mr. Crawe belonged to a class of gamblers who 
had no sort of relatives whatever in Missouri. 

"Oh, all right," he said, glowering. "I give it to him. 
Anything you'd like for the young lady? My watch or 
my right eye, or anything?" 

"Just pick up that tube and tell your driver to take me 
to the Patricians' Club — and no gammon, my dear Mr. 
Sneak Thief," replied Norroy, still pleasantly. 

After a sullen pause, he was obeyed. The journey was 
finished in silence, until the car came to a standstill. 
Then Norroy eyed Crawe regretfully. 

"I locked you up in a trunk last time," he said, hurt 
that his ingenuity could supply no present means of 
making Mr. Crawe ridiculous. In that moment inspira- 
tion came to him. His manner changed. He became 
conscientiously courteous. 

"Fm sorry, Mr. Crawe," he apologized. "We're in a 
fair game. I beat you; but I've no right to be rude. 
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Won't you come in the Patricians' and have a drink with 
me ? Do, please ! Do !" 

Crawe looked at him with suspicious, sullen eyes. 
The chauffeur had dismounted and was holding open the 
door. The desire to say he had been in the famous club 
overmastered Crawe; that was something, anyhow, to 
wrench from defeat. Norroy repeated his solicitations. 
Crawe yielded. 

At the head of a long flight of stone stairs, they were 
met by a stalwart doorman, who saluted Norroy respect- 
fully. 

"Ambrose," said Norry, indicating Crawe. "Here is 
a most objectionable person. I want you to make him 
look ridiculous. See if you can make a dent in the 
pavement with his head." 

And, as Crawe picked himself up later, rubbing pain- 
fully the indentations made on his person by sundry 
golden articles in his pockets, Norroy smiled, very pleased 
with himself. 

"Thank you, Ambrose," he said, and tipped him. "I 
knew, if I thought hard, I could think of something," he 
added reflectively, as he entered the club. 

What Mr. Crawe said could not have been printed 
even in the days of Rabelais, 
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CHAPTER VI 
In Which Mr. Luyties Joins the St. Anthony Club 

ON his cheap little bed, which he had made, himself, 
out of four high pegs and a platform, and which 
had two long, flat cushions covered with Hong- 
kong stuffs, instead of mattresses — as near to a Chinese 
bed as he could compass — Van awoke at his accustomed 
hour next morning; for, despite excitement and revelry, 
one does not break the habits of years easily, and, besides, 
he had wound his alarm clock mechanically before re- 
tiring. 

Now — as he lay there, and saw the gray clouds piling 
up like mountains of the sky to hide the morning sun — 
as he stared around at the cheap, familiar objects no 
longer glorified by imagination, the room ceased to be 
the sleeping closet of a luxurious studio apartment, and 
was only the hall bedroom of an eighteen-dollar-a-week 
clerk, who must rise incontinently, who had little time 
for matutinal ablutions, nor more than one serviceable 
suit. 

Although the window was wide open to catch the win- 
ter air that blew fresh upon his head, the room seemed 
close and stuffy, and Van was nauseated. He thought 
of the stuff that masqueraded as coffee, the none-too- 
recent eggs, and the soggy bread that his usual breakfast- 
ing place provided for a few small coins — all he could 
conscientiously afford when he lived by routine; o£ 
the dull evenings and mornings that must follow this 
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until his single day of release came each week. He 
groaned and turned over, hiding his eyes from the light. 

No, he would not rise to such a life again. The theater 
and the restaurant last night had been crowded with peo- 
ple not more intelligent than himself, many not half so 
well appearing. Somehow they managed to live well for 
the work they did. Should he, then, discountenance him- 
self by hard labor, with nothing to show for it except 
one suit, one pair of boots, an overcoat, and fifty-two 
decent meals a year? Sooner than that, he would be a 
tramp; at all events, he would travel from place to 
place, see the world, and eventually reach China, his 
mental Golconda. 

He groaned again as he thought of the money the 
plate would have brought, of the journey on the tea 
ship to the land of Marco Polo. Now, instead, he had 
nothing, indeed — ^worse than nothing, for he was indebted 
to an aged ruffian in the sum of a hundred. H he did 
not appear with the plate to-day, there would be trouble. 
The pawnbroker had his address. He must remove him- 
self and his belongings; such of them as would go into 
trunks. The few sticks of furniture, mostly the work of 
his own hands, must stay. 

But, to Van's credit be it said, he did not regret. He 
had spent a wonderful, enchanted evening, remarked by 
all, and with the most attractive young lady he had ever 
seen ; a young lady who had smiled at him several times 
in a way that, had he been more egotistical, must have 
convinced him that she found her association with him 
to her liking. 

Even now, he had her address tucked away in a waist- 
coat pocket, but that address had been given to an aristo- 
cratic and wealthy clubman, not to a poor shipping derk, 
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and even if she would overlook his deception, he would 
never again have the amount of such an evening's enter- 
tainment. 

He wished he had her picture to carry on his travels, 
though; she was the only pretty woman of the better 
sort with whom he had ever exchanged a word, and now 
that he had, he would feel the deficiency forever. 

He set his teeth. Somehow he must find a way to 
dimb to the top. But then — ^he sat down with his head 
between his hands — ^people in his world were lucky if 
they got food and lodging permanently. Without a start 
or a chance, he would be no better than a shipping clerk 
all his life. While up in those Assyrian palaces on 
Broadway, men and women poured out the golden wine 
of life from ever-filling bottles. 

It is when appalling contrasts such as these are forced 
on the minds of the intelligent under dogs that it seems 
good to them to meddle with cash drawers and practice 
imitations of their employers* signatures. But Van had 
not quite come to that yet, although it will be remembered 
that he had spent tmblushingly money advanced him on 
a plate that he had given away with no thought of his 
obligation. 

The morning was well out of the cloud banks before 
he had finished packing, and he was taking a final survey 
of the room, where he had dreamed away five of his 
twenty-one years. Van was counting what remained of 
his fortune; enough, he found, to carry him and his 
trunk to the State of the Golden Poppies and the Golden 
Gate — the Gate to Golden Golconda — ^where the shipping 
from the Orient and the South Seas lay, awaiting such 
adventurers as he. True, when he arrived there, he 
would be penniless ; but he would be that much nearer 
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the land of his dreams by distance, and by a bold break- 
ing away from routine. He cheered up a little at this 
thought; if only he could make his way out there suffi- 
ciently well to send for her; and why not? He knew 
the tea trade, knew much of the Chinese language 

The knock that came to his door sent him trembling 
to his feet — the old pawnbroker had not found it well 
to trust him. Van waited, breathless and pale. Instead 
of California, it would be "the cooler" when he found 
himself unable to explain the plate's absence. 

The handle of the door was slowly turned, and the man 
of many elegancies entered — tall, slender, and immacu- 
late in a morning coat, for the day was mild ; a blend of 
green and lavender as to shirt and tie, gloves that 
matched in color the cloth tops of his patent boots, the 
lower parts of which were equaled by nothing on earth 
except his shining top hat. He carried an ebony stick 
with a golden crook to it, and he was smiling on Van. 

A glance around the room told Norroy volumes; his 
smile became tinged with sympathy, and he laid a hand 
on Van's shoulder. Then, without a word, he placed 
in the younger man's hand the packet of bills presented 
by Lycurgus Crawe. 

"For the plate," said Norroy. "Thanks." 

Van took one look, and sat down to cry like a woman. 
Norroy waited. Moved by a certain curiosity concerning 
the movements of any one so unique as a youngster 
capable of the expenditure and sacrifice of last night, 
yet who had had only clerk's- wages all his life — for 
Norroy, you may be sure, had investigated Master Van 
pretty thoroughly — ^he asked him what his future, plans 
were to be. 

Van told him, almost hysterically, of China and the 
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hope, soon to be realized, of sending for the girl. Norroy 
listened, tapping meditatively on the floor with his ebony 
wand. 

"But " and Van suddenly halted as he gazed at 

the money paid for the plate. "She's not likely to come 
— she's rich — I forgot that — she's rich." 

"Just what she said of you this morning, my boy,'* 
returned Norroy. "And regretted it, too. *If only he 
wasn't rich," she said to me. She's a little lady of mov- 
ing-picture vaudeville, being trained for the title r61e in 
*The Devonshire Maid.' And when I saw you two danc- 
ing together last night, I made up my mind you should 
make your debut with her. They need a good-looking 
boy who's worthy of her in appearance. He doesn't need 
to sing; only to act and to dance; and, after your 
impersonation of a young spender Johnnie last night, and 
your dancing of the 'Tonga,' why — if you want the place, 
it's yours. As far as China is concerned, you may be 
just the man I need, later. You know Chinese, you say? 
And you're game I But, meanwhile, until we locate three 
more plates like yours, it's better for you to stay in 
New York and dance — and help me — and, if you show 
yourself worthy, you may enter a certain emplo3ntnent 
where your appearance" — Norroy was eying him approv- 
ingly — "and your manner will be of service to me." For 
Norroy was ever on the lookout for available under- 
ground-diplomat timber. 

Knowing that, under the circumstances. Van would not 
be able to speak coherently for some little while, and 
dreading broken thanks, Norroy went on hurriedly : 

"Meanwhile I'd advise you to spend some of that 
money in neckwear, boots, and linen, and I'll have your 
measure sent to my London man for some clothes. You 
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might send those boxes of yours to this number on lower 
Fifth Avenue" — ^he scratched it with a gold pencil on the 
tag of Van's trtmk — "where they have very decent small 
bachelors' lodgings — and Til take you over to the theatri- 
cal manager's myself. And, then, I believe you are to 
accept the hospitality of Miss Lea at luncheon in return 

for yours of last night Don't look so flabbergasted, 

man!" 

Norroy laughed uproariously. 

"But then I don't blame you," he said, sobering down, 
"because it's only in fiction and the drama, generally, 
that a foolish act of generosity like yours of last night is 
rewarded tenfold like this. What in the name of Heaven 
would have happened if I hadn't taken a fancy to you — 
a purely idle fancy, chiefly founded on the way you tie 
your tie — so few people know anything about dress ties !" 
said the great man confidentially, as he linked his arm in 
that of the ex-clerk's, and, so talking, closed the door on 
Van's room and Van's poverty forever. 

All of which, if one wants to be s)mthetical or categor- 
ical in his reasoning, shows the exceeding wisdom of 
giving a poor youth an ugly but aristocratic name to live 
up to. 
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CHAPTER I 

Concerning Gervaise Kimball Sutton, Esquire, 
Assistant Secretary of State 

HAD Mr. Sutton been other than a greenhorn, the 
quest of the four jade plates might have been 
shortened by some few months, and by many 
adventures. But, had there been no Mr. Sutton, the 
chronicler of these adventures would have had so very 
little to do that it is doubtful whether he would have 
been tempted to begin this record at all. For without 
Mr. Sutton, the Fassidy plate would have been recovered 
in the way Mr. Yorke Norroy thought best, and without 
necessitating the services of five of the wickedest men 
in Christendom, Messrs. Anthony Herries (pronounced 
Harris), John Worrington Ellerton and Willie Rye; 
also Simon the Ferret and Doctor Tack. 

Nor yet. Master Pink-eye Chilvers ; nor, more impor- 
tant by far, Mr. Raphael (alias "The Carbon") King; 
nor Lord Harry (alias "Baby") Basswood. . . . 

So you who read are the gainers, if it be gain at all to 
read of such matters, and Mr. Sutton has been of some 
use in the worldj after all. 

131 
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Some months had passed since "Van" Ltiyties had 
ceased to strive in Mr. Popson's cellar. Since then, "The 
Devonshire Maid** had been produced in New York with 
Holly Lea in the title role and "Van** as her dancing 
partner. . . • He was still a member of the cast, but 
she was not. . . . 

The London "Devonshire Maid*' had decided she 
wanted a rest after two solid years of portraying the 
young lady of the strawberries and the clotted-cream 
country. Fortunately for Miss Holly Lea, she had so 
decided coincidently with the departure for London of 
Mr. Douglas Pierce Fassidy, owner of the third jade 
plate— the "O*' Fassidy of Mr. B. Blatt, whose "D's" 
and "O's" were shaped precisely alike. 

With regard to the other plate, Norroy had no im- 
mediate fear from Hurrish's agents. Its owner, Christo- 
pher Beeckman, of Ten Eyck Square, was in a famous 
hospital; where he was to remain for several months, 
said the head surgeon, even if his operation were a suc- 
cess. If not . . . 

Moreover, although Lycurgus Crawe was reported by 
the faithful Jarboe to have paid the old pawnbroker 
several visits, he had either forgotten the name of Christo- 
pher Beeckman, or else had gotten the name twisted so 
forlornly that it was impossible of recognition when 
written. 

Fassidy was, therefore, the one to fear. For he and 
Hurrish were friends of a sort. Evidently the "O" 
Fassidy of Mr. B. Blatt had confused Crawe or perhaps 
the memory of the pawnbroker had twisted Fassidy *s 
name into even more unrecognizable shape than Beeck- 
man's, for Hurrish had, as yet, made no attempt to reach 
him. That was why Norroy had purposely deferred his 
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efforts to get the plate while Fassidy was in New York, 
knowing that Crawe had agents watching him, Norroy, 
and his allies, Holly and Van, as closely as he had agents 
watching Crawe. ... 

So when Fassidy betook himself to London and the 
vacancy occurred in "The Devonshire Maid," which 
caused the London manager to wire his New York col- 
league asking could Miss Lea be spared for the space of 
a month or so ; Norroy saw the powers above conspiring 
to assist him. 

Thus Holly's understudy was made glad, and Van 
was made sad (for he could not be spared, too) ; and — 
what more natural than that he, Yorke Norroy, should 
follow his young protegee to London? . . . 

Natural enough, evidently, for so far there had been 
no sign of espionage on the part of Crawe et Cie. Nor 
had that gentleman made any move to approach Christo- 
pher Beeckman in the hospital, reported young Lanier 
daily to London, by cable. 

All this was well enough. But their London venture 
had been successful, so far, only theatrically. Every- 
thing possible (except one thing) had been done to get 
the plate from Douglas Pierce Fassidy — without success 
— as Norroy was now explaining to The Greenhorn ; bet- 
ter known as the Honorable Gervaise Kimball Sutton, 
who, by a stroke of bad luck, happened to be in London. 
The secret agent and the Assistant Secretary of State, sat 
in the drawing-room of a house in Chetwynd Square — the 
Secretary fuming a bit, for he had an appointment, and 
his motor had not come for him. Norroy was digesting 
his dinner and dozing. At the piano sat Miss Holly 
Lea, ravishing in pink, running over a new part in a 
Viennese operetta, which, after having seen her once in 
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"The Devonshire Maid," its celebrated composer de- 
clared she, and no other, must play. The death of the 
father of the manager at whose theater "The Maid" was 
being done had kept its doors closed on that night, and, 
as Holly might have found some difficulty in reaching it 
in the fog, she was not sorry. Mr. Norroy had some plans 
of his own that the fog prevented, but he also was quite 
placid and restful. The only person of unrestful ten- 
dency was the assistant chief of American diplomacy, 
who was taking turn after turn around the room. 

Presently Norroy began to talk in slow, even, uncon- 
cerned sentences, outlining for his excellency a certain 
desperate plan he had contrived should all others fail in 
the matter that had brought Holly Lea and himself to 
London. The Assistant Secretary ceased his perambula- 
tions, eying his chief of secret agents with a look half 
wonder, half befuddlement. Was Mr. Norroy having 
sport with him, he would like to know? Was this Mr. 
Norroy's famous sense of humor, or had Mr. Norroy gone 
mad ? Holly Lea played very softly, and sang not at all, 
her eyes shining; once when Norroy caught her eye she 
pantomimed so ably the Secretary's resemblance to a rab- 
bit with a tail a-tuck between legs that Norroy laughed 
loudly. 

"The fog is in your brain," said his excellency very 
crossly. "People don't do things like that nowadays." 

"It's a way we have in the Corps — ^being different from 
other people," said Norroy, yawning, and drumming Hol- 
ly's tune with his thin, anaemic fingers. "We've wasted 
time and money to gain possession of a certain jade plate, 
and Fassidy's still got it. Miss Lea met him, dined 
with him at his house, got me in to deliver a message, 
kept Fassidy engaged while I ransacked the place, and the 
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most I discovered was that he keeps his collection in a 
safe-deposit vault. It isn't even in his house. So there's 
just one way left — to kidnap him and make the plate 
his ransom. The plan IVe outlined Til carry out with 
Miss Lea's assistance. I'm sorry I told you, since you 
disapprove." 

"Kidnap Fassidy!" gasped his excellency. "Why, it 
would stand every policeman in the civilized world on 
his head !" 

"I am not concerned with the equilibristic feats of 
policemen," said Yorke Norroy lazily. "But, at a hazard, 
I should say the exercise would do them good ; it might 
shake up some sediment of wits." 

"It would throw Wall Street and Capel Court and the 
Bourse into a panic, disorganize the money-markets of 
the world." The Secretary talked as one but partially 
sober. 

"Maybe in the shuffle the general public might manage 
to get back a little of what those estimable money- 
manipulators have taken from them. I shall have a 
little flyer myself — thanks for the idea." 

Norry leaned back, Hghted afresh his long, slender 
cigarette, and took Holly into his confidence with a wink. 
To disguise her disrespectful mirth, she plunged into a 
barcarole loudly. 

His excellency was viewing Yorke Norroy in a manner 
frankly dismayed. "At heart, Mr. Norroy, I believe 
you're an anarchist," he said. 

"Anarchy," returned Norroy, not insulted, "is the only 
live religion to-day. Why? Because it's the only one 
people are willing to die for!" 

He was in fine feather on this particular evening, 
despite the fog, for he had discovered the perfect bow 
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necktie that day, and was wearing it. He was pained 
to think that so ideal a way had remained unknown to 
him so long. He felt the little shred of pique, and 
branched off into a criticism of his excellency's necktie, 
explaining the superiority of his own. 

"Exactly the length necessary to encircle the collar, 
plus the lengths of two single ends; tie a double knot, 
and you have the perfect bow." 

He illustrated. 

"What's all that?" asked his excellency, frowning. 

"The greatest labor-saving invention of the age," 
answered Norroy patiently, and explained again. The 
assistant secretary looked crosser, if possible, inquiring 
with much acerbity if Mr. Norroy took such trivialities of 
dress seriously, or if he was endeavoring to further 
annoy him. 

"Do I take dress seriously T returned Norroy, shocked. 
"My dear man, dress marks civilization! "^Tien a man 
becomes careless in the matter of dress barbarism sets 
in. There are but four primitive passions — ^love of self, 
love of woman, love of gain, and love of adornment. 
Since I am painfully deficient in the first three, allow me 
to take it out in the last." 

Since the lamented demise of the old Secretary, Norroy 
had been forced to waste much time in explaining the 
consistency of his inconsistencies. The present cabinet 
official annoyed him, and Norroy was often forced to 
remind him that it was to Yorke Norroy the State Depart- 
ment was indebted for building up a Corps of polished 
men and women of the world, at home alike on Fifth or 
Eighth Avenue, Mayfair or Limehouse Causeway, the 
Faubourg St. Germain or the Moulin de la Galette, in 
drawing-room or in thieves' kitchen. Whether they 
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were patriots or simply adventure-loving folk did not 
matter, but certainly they coveted neither fame nor for- 
tune, for they were known only as fashionable idlers or 
stage dilettanti. The girl who now sat at the piano, the 
little lady of the cheap vaudevilles but a few months be- 
fore, was now an impeccably groomed woman of the 
world, a seven days' wonder on Broadway for her leap 
from the unknown into instant success, and one able to 
converse to the satisfaction of men who required more 
from a woman than the unusual prettiness and grace she 
undoubtedly possessed. Norry let his excellency fume 
on, to watch the girl, who was taking some letters from 
a deferential manservant. 

"Yes, you may go to bed now," she said carelessly. 
"See you've left no candles burning anywhere, please. 
You may tell Mrs. Briggs I sha'n't want her — my maid, 
either. Tell the postman I make allowances for the fog, 
of course." 

She dismissed him with a smile, as one to such manners 
bom ; and, apologizing mutely to Norroy for opening her 
mail, began to read. Undoubtedly she was a credit to 
him, Norroy thought, and wondered why he did not fall 
in love with her— or with any one. She passed over to 
him some press cuttings and one letter, retaining another. 

"From Van," she explained, tapping it. "I'll keep that 
to read just before I go to bed — ^so that I'll dream things. 
I suppose he's perfectly wild about being kept in New 
York. That letter's from the Duke of Buckley; wants 
me to allow his mother to call on me. Aren't they per- 
fectly darling, those English? And those cuttings — ^they 
say such nice things about me. I won't be content now 
until I've originated a part here and made a real London 
hit." 
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"Strikes me you're doing fairly well with half the 
peerage respectfully adoring you and the greatest com- 
poser of light opera of to-day sending you a manuscript 
score," laughed Norroy. He read the cuttings and handed 
them back. "Do you wonder the Corps always succeeds 
with such young ladies as Miss Lea in it, Mr. Secretary ?" 
he asked. 

The Assistant Secretary began to stamp up and down 
the room again. "I can't say that I approve of young 
ladies being used as decoys, any more than I approve of 
half the things done under your direction, Mr. Norroy," 
he said. 

Norry's face became as old as Lucifer's, and as wise, 
and his excellency hastened to make stumbling apologies. 

"Mr. Fassidy contributed very heavily to the campaign 
funds — ^he always does/* explained the Assistant Secre- 
tary, turning away, so that he might not weaken under 
Norroy's cold eye. "If it hadn't been for him, I doubt if 
the President would have been elected." 

"Why multiply Fassidy's offenses in my eyes?" asked 
Yorke Norroy, again winking at Holly. 

"It is time to be serious," said the Assistant Secretary, 
rising, crossing the room, and standing with his back to 
the eighteenth-century fireplace — ^an "Adam and Eve" 
cunningly carved with fruits, flowers, and fig leaves. 
Also, he frowned. 

Norroy's lazy eyes narrowed, the only indication he 
gave at any time of impending anger or excitement. The 
girl, recognizing the sign, would have taken herself off, 
and had gathered up her filmy yellow train. Norroy 
looked at her, and she sat down again as her chief began 
slowly and lazily to excoriate his supposed superior 
officer. 
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"I agree with you/* he said. "It was a serious business 
when first we started out — ^to recover those four plates 
that have on them the formula for making smoking 
opium. On the one we have already secured are carved 
only such ordinary formulas as all drug-manufacturers 
know already. One plate of the three not secured has 
that portion of the formula that no one has been able to 
discover — ^the Shandoo Secret. Returning to Fassidy, 
Mr. Philip Hurrish's money also helped elect the Presi- 
dent. Much against the President's wishes, Fni sure, for 
he is too good a man to want to owe anything to a whole- 
sale poisoner. Moreover, Hurrish is a friend of 
Fassidy's. Fassidy bought the plate he now holds merely 
because it was a curio, knowing nothing of its peculiar 
value. When Hurrish discovers — as he will discover, for 
he has a multitude of agents employed on this matter — 
that Fassidy has one plate he'll send an agent for it, and 
Fassidy will give it to him. That kind of men always 
fight together. Fassidy's plate may have the Shandoo 
Secret on it — it may not. But we cannot afford to take 
chances, and have Philip Hurrish flood America with a 
tempting poison that has already ruined China's four 
hundred million by reducing them to ambitionless content- 
ment. I've smoked Shandoo myself during my investi- 
gations, and I tell you it's the sort of thing that even I 
could like and make excuses for using — I, who never 
drink, never drug, not even for pains and headaches. 
Perhaps that will give you some idea of the fascination of 
Shandoo. The Lord help the country that falls under its 
spell, I say. We've barred it out; the Chinese govern- 
ment has destroyed the Li-Un and Chik-Ling factories, 
and executed those in the secret, but somehow these plates 
got adrift, and until I round them up you can look for 
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any kind of treachery, deceit, barratry, highway robbery, 
and kidnaping that my busy brain can formulate. Let's 
be serious! I should think so! By all means!" 

Norroy seldom spoke at such length, nor with so much 
feeling; but his excellency had been irritating him all 
evening with his cocksure, conventional ideas. 

"The trouble with you, Mr. Secretary," he continued, 
in his most insulting tone, "is that you're a sort of cour- 
tier, a camp follower of the Industrial Army of Greed. 
No, don't interrupt !" Norroy held up the thin fingers of 
the hand holding the inevitable cigarette. "These great 
financiers like Fassidy have taken on kingly airs, and 
persuaded many people, including yourself, that they do 
so rightly. Very well. They seem to forget that kings 
were tried by tribunals and parliaments and sometimes 
neatly decapitated by their own pet hangmen. In olden 
times there was the high justice and the low. We, being 
a nation of commoners, have only low justice. But when 
men would be kings — like Mr. Fassidy " 

Norroy smiled in a peculiarly vulpine way. 

"I suppose you realize you will probably be caught and 
sentenced to life imprisonment?" said the Assistant Secre- 
tary, in a hard, unsympathetic voice. 

"For kidnaping Fassidy ?" 

Norroy laughed — ^not a pleasant laugh, either — and his 
excellency began to wish himself well and safely out of 
the presence of this debonair pirate. 

"For kidnaping Fassidy — ^the head of the financial ring 
that made us fight Spain, who saddled us with the unpro- 
ductive Philippines and the squabbling Cuba, who lost us 
thousands of soldiers not through war, but through fixing 
it so that his friend, Philip Hurrish, could feed them 
condemned and rotten meat, who put up the price of coal 
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during the anthracite strike, and let poor people freeze to 
death, who's done more damnable things than I've time 
to enumerate in a month of Sundays! Life imprison- 
ment for kidnaping Fassidy ? Why, there isn't a jury in 
the United States that wouldn't put an oak wreath on 
my head, a medal around my neck, carry me on their 
shoulders, elect me President, and name a public square 
after me !" 

"You talk like a socialist," snapped the other. 
'No — like a citizen," returned Yorke Norroy. 
1 forbid it," said his excellency, suddenly gathering 
together some shreds of courage. He strode as majesti- 
cally as it was in him to stride majestically toward the 
door. Once there he paused. "I forbid it," he said 
again ; his manner was intended to be dramatic, striking, 
and firm. Apparently he liked the curt sound of his 
phrase. "I forbid it," he reiterated. "And while I real- 
ize I have no control over you, Mr. Norroy, I shall inform 
every secret agent in London that I have forbidden it. I 
think they will hardly risk their official heads by disobey- 
ing me," he went on, smiling and very well pleased with 
himself. "I doubt if they remain in the service if they 
act contrary to my wishes." 

He looked toward the young lady at the piano. 

"You, I believe, are one of those secret agents. Miss 
Lea," he said. "You heard me, did you not ? My reason 
is plain : We cannot afford to alienate men so powerful 
as Mr. Fassidy and Mr. Hurrish with an election coming 
on. Good night, Mr. Norroy." 

Norroy frowned heavily, and seemed about to say 
something. However, he only reached up with both 
hands, and, spreading them fanlike, massaged his fore- 
head with his thin white fingers. "I shall grow elderly- 
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looking and develop wrinkles if I'm not careful about 
that frowning," he said. He massaged silently for a 
second or so. "Well, Fm sorry," he sighed. "I shall 
have to go it single-handed. It will be rather risky, but 
it's got to be done. I can't afford to lose any of the 
Corps." 

"Do you mean to say," asked Holly indignantly, "that 
the Secretary of State would dismiss any of us for 
obeying you instead of that silly, sheepish man?" 

"Yes, and so should I if I were in the Secretary's 
shoes," returned Norroy. "I should never ask it. The 
generals in an army cannot quarrel. One must be obeyed 
until the commander in chief decides he is wrong and 
dismisses him. We shall have a new Assistant Secretary 
in — ^let me see — in just about three weeks. Meanwhile, 
I shall personally conduct the Fassidy matter." 

"Alone ! How can you — even you — Mr. Norroy ?" 

"Thank you for the 'even.* Some day, when I have 
time, I will tell you how I managed to release a political 
prisoner condemned for life to solitary confinement in an 
Austrian fortress. I am not boasting — pray relieve me 
from the suspicion of such vulgarity — ^but I think For- 
tune's my friend. Fortune always favors those who 
work for others, little Miss Holly, and I'm working for a 
nation. Meanwhile, I think if you were to sit down at 
your piano and play as many inspiring airs as you can 
summon to memory, and sing some of them in that 
singularly attractive girlish soprano of yours, it will aid 
my consideration of a very knotty problem, viz. : How 
is a lone secret agent to kidnap a leading millionaire?" 
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CHAPTER n 
Tells All About the Secret Stairway 

FIVE of the wickedest men in Christendom sat in 
the Lancaster Coffee Room. Outside, it was dull 
and murky, one of London's "red-moon" days, 
with a sullen sun like a disk of thick rouge hanging 
behind fog banks, and yielding as little light as a lamp in 
a lofty house; indeed, so little light that it was put to 
shame in the matter of illumination by the fiery writings 
on the sky that called attention to hotels, theaters, univer- 
sal panaceas, and teas. 

"I wonder," said Willie Rye, squinting at it, "I wonder 
if you couldn't throw a shadowgraph film across the old 
burner up there, and advertise something — shame having 
it take up all that room and doing no good." 

"I wonder how you would taste boiled?" speculated 
Tony Harris idly. He was a tall, slender person, with 
dead-black hair, and a face as white as a clown's. "Be- 
cause, you know, Willie, you ought to be boiled, having 
only utilitarian appreciation of the beauties of nature. 
And secondly all of us must eat, and you are the most 
defenseless. We'd be better off on a desert island. There 
four gentlemen could cut another gentleman up without 
vulgar police interference. And thirdly I wonder what 
sensation a cannibal has. Ergo, there is no doubt you 
should be boiled, and, if possible, eaten." 

Harris, whose name had been pronounced the same 
when he had lent the charm of his presence to the gayest 
Oxonian parties, but was spelled "Herries," was fond of 
calling himself a Greek. "I see, I hear, I taste, I touch. 
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I smell — therefore I am," was his Khayamic philosophy; 
unto which he had grafted the decadence of Baudelaire 
and De Banville, calling himself a seeker of sensation, 
and excusing all vice if vice were the acorn that bur- 
geoned into a tree of knowledge. He had even tried to 
find a sensation in physical pain. He viewed Willie Rye 
almost aflfectionately. 

"I say, Willie, the more I think of it the more I wish 
we zvere on that island, and you had, say, a broken arm, 
or were perfectly helpless in some way." 

"Now you're just talking to hear yourself," replied 
young Mr. Rye. "I know you too well to think you'd 
take advantage of a pal." 

"Were there honor among thieves, 'twould be folly to 
be honest, my chucklehead," returned Herries. "I would 
slay you instanter. I would not even take any chances. 
I would creep upon you from behind. My stars and 
garters! My mouth waters at the thought of it. Isn't 
there enough in the whole deuced outfit to stand one 
decent meal? Well, haven't any of you got fathers, or 
mothers, or cousins, or aunts that we could descend upon 
and rob without risk?" 

He smiled blandly. John Worthington Ellerton — as 
arrant a hypocrite as there was in the three kingdoms, 
and who had the presumption to imagine he could trick 
the Deity into forgetfulness of several homicides and 
many other misdeeds by attending church a-Sunday and 
giving occasionally to charity — took it upon himself to 
reprove Herries for having about him nothing that he 
held sacred. "Though at odds with the law, I have al- 
ways endeavored to keep one spot in my heart warm — 
my home — ^my little ones — ^my hearth." 

"Permit yourself the luxury of being honest with your- 
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self in the presence of those who know that your heart's 
about as big as a flaxseed," interrupted Herries, in a tired 
tone. "Personally I abhor hypocrisy. It is neither a 
virtue nor a vice; only a cowardice. I would be vir- 
tuous if I were you, Jackie, old cock. It must be the 
devil and all for you to know that some day you are going 
to hell." 

He looked around, yawned, and stretched his bony 
person. 

"There must be money somewhere in London," he 
said. 

"Think there is?" said Simon the Ferret gloomily, 
"You show me where there's three dollars in real money, 
and ril get it if I have to capture the Tower of London 
with a canoe and a bean-shooter. Why," he went on, in 
great bitterness, "I've left the print of these here shoes 
of mine from Ludgate Circus to all the way round 
Hampstead Heath, and I ain't seen a victim worth 
bending the meal ticket over." 

He was weighing in his hand as he spoke a bit of 
sa wed-off lead piping, which evidently was the object 
of his address. He was a little man, with gimlet eyes 
and the solemnity of an owl at daybreak. 

"Yes, sir," he further asseverated, "even if you git by 
these newfangled burglar alarms the best you kin lay 
your mitts on is a cheap gilded radiator, or some pest- 
house complaint. Wish I hadn't got out of jail in time 
to come over for this here coronation. I'll starve to 
death, I will. I ain't eat since yestiddy." He began to 
use strange honkatonk oaths. 

"My dear fellow!" complained Herries, shutting his 
ears. "There is no poetry in vulgarity; there is beauty 
in sin, but I fear you are too vulgar to sin intelligently. 
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You say 'eddication/ as your worthy father does, no 
doubt." 

"Here, you," growled the Ferret, "you pick on me if 
you like, but you let my father alone !" 

Herries hummed the sort of minor strain popular 
among the sentimental lower classes and bearing a ton- 
sorial nickname. " *You can pick on me forever, but 
leave dear dad alone; he's a-setting by the winder 
in our old Southern home. When the evenin' shadders 
fallin' and through the streets I roam, I think of dear 
old daddy down in our old home.' " 

He stopped his burlesque long enough to remark : "A 
very worthy person no doubt ; took a warm bath once a 
week, and was 'a-skeered' — isn't that what you call it. 
Ferret? — to walk under a ladder. Oh, no doubt l" 

And, pleased with his imitation of mawkish ballad- 
making, he improvised another verse. 

"You would like that sort of a song, too, Ellerton," he 
said. "Fellows like you always do — fat and everything." 

The maddened Ferret made a gesture with the heavy 
lead pipe. 

"You shut up," he yelled, "or I'll bend this-yere meal 
ticket of mine over you — ^un'stan'?" 

"Irritation of the lower stratum, superinduced by 
iconoclasm with regard to their sentimental idols," said 
Herries, pretending to make a note. At the same mo- 
ment a hand was laid on the Ferret's shoulder from 
behind, and he leaped as high as any deer done to death. 
In turning he beheld the cause of his affright — 3l flabby 
albino, with large, wandering, sheeplike eyes, who was 
grinning amiably at him, and entirely unconscious of 
oifense. The Ferret was unable to decide whether to 
be relieved or incensed. 
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"Ain't you got sense enough not to do that to me?" 
he growled; and, anticipating the other's expostulation, 
he went on: "It ain't being touched from behind that 
scares me. It's being touched on the shoulder. That's 
a bull's-eye fer the law. Last time I got greeted that 
way was an introduction to five years in Sing Sing. Sing 
Sing! I wish I was there now! You eat in Sing Sing, 
anyhow. But don't you tetch me agen like that, young 
feller— un'stan' ?" 

He introduced the Albino as "Chilvers," and addressed 
him as "Pink-eye" — a nickname easily foreseen from his 
rabbit-rimmed irises. The barmaid, hearing the door 
open, and scenting the possible entrance of capital, came 
into the back room and rattled the empty glasses on the 
table noisily. The strained look of expectancy wreathing 
the faces of the five wickedest men in Christendom had 
its concomitant of wolfish greed, and Chilvers made haste 
to ascertain their pleasure. 

"You may bring me, little Hebe," said Herries, with 
the deliberation of an epicure addressing a cordon bleu, 
"one of those peculiarly anaemic articles you keep under 
a glass case probably out of the respect your class always 
has for age." 

" 'Am, tongue, or chicking?" inquired the stately blonde 
wearily. She was accustomed to Herries' badinage, and 
she affected weariness under the impression that it was 
an aristocratic attribute. 

"Any color you may prefer, Anod5miene," returned 
Herries. "The taste is ever the same. And with it a mug 
of your least oflFensive ale." 

Chilvers listened in dismay, feeling tentatively a none 
too plentifully stocked trousers pocket, and withdrawing 
each finger separately lest coins should cling to any one 
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of them and even the slightest suggestion of a jingle 
result. 

The other four wickedest men in Christendom — ^John 
Worthington EUerton, Willie Rye, Simon the Ferret, and 
Doctor Tack — 3, silent, sinister person, with the eye of 
a turkey buzzard — ordered none less, and some more, 
than Mr. Herries had done. 

Conversation lagged between the time the barmaid 
withdrew and the complete consumption of the edibles 
she brought back. All save Herries wolfed their food 
and drink in a manner bearing acute witness that busi- 
ness was bad. Chilvers looked his unquiet, returning a 
hand to his money pocket, and endeavoring to take an 
inventory of his capital by the sense of touch; but was 
balked by the similarity between half crowns and two- 
shilling pieces, leaving sixpence in doubt. 

As a mark of returning confidence in the company, 
the barmaid brought in a poker, and stirred the grate 
fire, adding several lumps of coal with the precision one 
uses in sugaring coffee — a tacit invitation to remain which 
had not existed before the entrance of Master Pink-eye. 

Always dark, the day, with the approach of nightfall, 
had grown suddenly Egyptian, Stygian in its blackness, 
and a biting wind swept up the Thames from the sea and 
touched with icy and artistic precision melted snow on 
roofs and chimney pots, window ledges and rain spouts, 
so that houses, buildings, and churches seemed tall, weep- 
ing folk without handkerchiefs. On side streets and in 
public squares there was a silence so absolute that a 
raised voice would have provoked a legion of echo imps 
to mocking repetition ; while on the main thoroughfares 
men brushed by their best friends unknowingly and 
wove romances around faces half veiled in mist 
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"A fine night for murder !" remarked Herries, peering 
from the Dutch window. "Upon my word, as fine a night 
for murder as it has ever been my proud privilege to 
witness !" 

"Don't talk like that !" complained Chilvers, raising his 
rickety voice for the first time siiv:e his entrance. He 
was a paradox in such company — Chilvers, with his little 
wisp of green knit tie, and his "gents' cardigan" waist- 
coat — a neat-looking clerk, who seemed only half dressed 
without a pencil behind his ear and an order book in his 
hand. "I'm all in a cold sweat listening to you. Don't 
say such things, mister — ^please don't!" 

Herries had been talking before — he was generally 
talking — ^before his remark concerning the taking of life, 
and Chilvers had sat all hunched up like a cold bird, his 
little eyes popping. 

"Habit of the proletariat when confronted with the 
essential realities of life," mumbled Herries, pretending 
to write in a notebook. "With some general remarks 
about the pusillanimous nature of the cockney. Murder, 
eh? Serious-sounding sort of thing, but does it really 
matter, I wonder, if most people are dead or alive? You, 
Simon, for instance ; supposing I pierce you with a pretty 
poinard ; not in anger, dear boy, but simply as an experi- 
ment in metaphysics. I could, in a sort of way, don't 
you know, go around afterward and take notes — see if 
the general efficiency of the world was impaired." 

"You try it on," growled the Ferret, who had little 
or no humor in him, "and I'll gol-blam soon show you 
how quick I kin make a stiff out of a live guy with one 
swing of this-yere meal ticket." 

"In that case the result would be precisely the same," 
said Herries, unruffled. "You could go around and take 
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notes, and see if my passing out impaired the general 
efficiency, couldn't you? So, as far as the benefit to the 
metaphysicians goes, my demise would serve as well as 
yours. I would die a martyr to an inexact science in- 
stead of you, Ferret. It's a death that would be much 
too good for you, anyway. Who are you that you should 
die for Science? Murder! When a watch runs down, 
or an engine wears out, nobody gets weepy. After all, 
it's merely a lot of sentimental rubbish, this inordinate 
value set on human life. Look at him for instance." 
He pointed to Chilvers. Suppose I were to meet 
him on a dark street some night, and he had as 
much as two pounds ten on him — the price of a 
decent dinner, a theater, and a cab home — would I be just 
to myself if I denied my cravings for those three lux- 
uries merely because of a superstitious sentimentality?" 

"You be'ave, now!" cried Chilvers, the perspiration 
standing out on his narrow little forehead like a liberal 
besprinklement of gold dust. "You be'ave, and shut your 
'ead, mister! Stryke me pink, but you give me the 
bloomin' 'orrors, you do! I'm a-goin', I am." 

But Herries had possessed himself of Master Pink- 
eye's small green hat, and was twirling it about his 
finger. 

"Go? Go without paying your shot?" he asked, in a 
tone deploring. Chilvers' little voice rose high in a 
declaration. "Ah, yes," admitted Herries, "for a few 
vulgar sandwiches, a few pints of gross brewing, but 
for our inestimable services in the education of your cal- 
low and benighted youth? Have I, or have I not, dis- 
coursed earnestly and with great thoroughness on subjects 
even as abtruse as metaphysics for your benefit ? A gen- 
tleman on whom such advantages have been conferred 
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would have slipped something into my hand In the 
deprecatory manner capital should always use toward 
superior culture. But you — ^you talk of going quite sol- 
vent, and leaving us here to starve. Half a sovereign at 
the very least." 

"Gents — I ain't got 'arf a suffering," whined Chilvers. 
" 'Arf a suffering ! Oh, crikey 1" 

And he fell into meditation. 

"Then," said Herries kindly, "we will accept what little 
you have, barring twopence for T)us fare, which you 
may keep. We are not proud — never too proud to accept 
even the smallest sum when given in the spirit of true 
admiration." 

He shook Chilvers gently. 

"Which pocket is it?" he asked, with great politeness. 
"Shall I save you the trouble ?" 

Chilvers addressed the apparently neutral Ferret. 

"I come in 'ere as your friend, Simon," said he re- 
proachfully. "I was a-goin' to give you a chance to 
myke a small forchune, and you lets me be chivvied about 
like this. 'Tain't gentlemanly!" 

"Why, you little hound!" said Herries, with a grave, 
disapproving look. "How dare you express views on gen- 
tlemanly behavior founded on absolute lack of knowl- 
edge? Don't you know the most gentlemanly thing in 
the world is the robbing of the poor? Well, you're poor, 
aren't you? Quod erat demonstrandum — it is gentle- 
manly to rob you." 

And he made a movement toward the pocket over 
which Chilvers had placed a protecting hand. 

"Give over !" said the little man suddenly. "Give over, 
mister, and you shall be in it, too. I come in 'ere to see 
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Simon about it. It's a great piece of luck, this is, arid 
I'll share it with you — with you and Simon. 

"The last piece of your luck you split up with a pal 
was five years in Dartmoor," said the Ferret coldly. 
"Frisk him, Tony. Even if he's only got the price of 
another round of san'wiches, since he ain't genl'man 
enough to offer it, seeing we all are clean as snowbirds." 

"No, no !" persisted the small man. "This is a bloomin' 
beauty — stryke me pink if it ain't! I tell you, no risk 
at all — a beauty. And if you'll go halves with me, I'll tell 
you — but half for me 'cause I found it out." 

"It's about some bank with timelock safes that we 
passed up ourselves," sneered Doctor Tack, uninterested. 

"No!" shouted Chilvers excitedly. "The whole snare 
could be blowed up with a seidlitz powder. No difficulty 
whatsoever, old top, s'welp me, none at all." 

"Well, what's the matter, then?" asked Herries, in a 
tone of disbelief. "Isn't it brightly lighted and some one 
there to hold the door open for you ? Want somebody to 
go along and hold your hand?" 

"Well," began Chilvers, and hesitated. 

The Ferret broke in explanatorily: "He ain't got the 
nerve of a field mouse — this little guy. So maybe he 
might 'a' stumbled onto something good in his heavy- 
headed way. Give us a tell." 

And he sat back, yawning. 

"But in the meanwhile," suggested Herries, with the 
wave of a grand seigneur, "I might suggest to our some- 
what absent-minded host that there is room for much 
more refreshment within one Anthony Herries and 
friends." 

The barmaid had returned at his ring, and Chilvers 
saw his slender store reduced by a full third again. The 
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courage of desperation settled on him. If these cool and 
courageous highwaymen of the Lancaster would not join 
him in the rifling of the house in Chetwynd Square, he 
must even attempt it himself, for he could invest no more 
money in hunting for assistance. 

By profession. Master Pink-eye was what is designated 
among gentlemen of the kidney of Herries et Cie a 
"sounder" and "outside man" — one who located promis- 
ing residences for looting, gained admittance to them un- 
der some pretext, made a mental map of the same, and 
carried the news to bolder buccaneers, who, bearing his 
directions, entered and pilfered, while he waited and 
watched outside. 

A great piece of good fortune had befallen him only 
yesterday. While browsing around in the Russell Square 
Museum, endeavoring to glean from one of the at- 
tendants some idea of the value of certain curios there, 
the duplicates of which had fallen into his possession 
through a robbery with which he was connected, he had 
come upon an old manuscript, the report of a Whig spy 
to Carteret, the Prime Minister at the time when the 
Jacobites were about to rise in favor of the young Pre- 
tender. Being somewhat in the spying way himself — 
for Scotland Yard had found him useful enough to grant 
immunity for certain small offenses — Master Pink-eye 
had read on concerning a Judas hole and secret stairway 
in the house of one Sir Christopher Rohan, a confirmed 
and obstinate adherent to the Stuarts. 

Wandering afterward into the street where Sir Chris- 
topher had lived, he found that the same house still 
stood, with its garden and its mews, just as it was before 
Culloden. It was walled around with brick, but the wall 
was protected neither with broken glass nor iron spikes ; 
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and in the garden, when he sent the servant back with a 
bribe to fetch a pair of garden shears to cut him some 
flowers for mementos — as he told him — Chilvers had 
slipped behind a yew hedge and dug his walking stick 
deep into a flower bed, striking its ferrule finally against 
iron. Scratching like a chicken, he uncovered a portion 
of a trapdoor to which was attached a ringbolt; and, 
fully satisfied, he had covered it up, and, after getting 
his flowers, gone his way. The house, he had found, 
was still kept up by the present baronet. Sir Gerald, who 
was an invalid traveling between Cannes and Cairo, and 
never getting farther north than the Cote d'Azur, and the 
house was rented to wealthy Americans and Russians 
whenever possible. 

Before he had come so near to the conclusion of his 
tale as this, Chilvers had aroused the interest of his 
listeners, and they divided with him their attention, at 
first given wholly to the barmaid's plenishments. 

"Where did you say the place was?" asked Herries 
carelessly. 

Chilvers winked at him. "You'll know it when you see 
it. It's a 'oly treasure 'ouse. Family relics, under glass, 
and locked. Jades, and lapislazuh, and jasper, and crys- 
tals, and ivory figurines — I tell yer, it's a bloomin' five 
thousand quid of anybody's money — ^not to mention pick- 
shers by the hundred, all crowded on the walls they are, 
and would be snapped up quick enough by American col- 
lectors, and no questions asked. The 'ousekeeper, she 
runs the show, and charges you a shillin' just to look the 
place over, and don't she keep an eye on them she lets 
the 'ouse to just! An American's got it naow — actress 
she is, pl'yin in 'The Devonshire Myde* — name of Miss 
'Oily Lea. Never 'ome till lyte, and keeps her maid at 
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the theater, and the reglar 'ouse servants '00k it to bed 
early 'cause she 'as a latchkey. And this 'ere secret 
stairw'y it leads right into the droring-room, which is the 
second floor front. And all there's to do is to take a glass 
cutter's knife and cut yu're w'y to a fortune " 

He looked triumphantly from one to another, finding 
he had achieved success as a narrator, and would have 
proceeded to anticlimaxes, no doubt, had Herries not 
halted him. 

**You've said enough," said Herries. "I can see myself 
ordering Francois all over the Savoy to-morrow night, 
a stall at the Empire, and a little midnight supper racket 
at the Globe. When am I to set my buccaneering bark 
afloat on this seat of crime?" 



CHAPTER in 

In Which Five of the Wickedest Men in Christen- 
dom Become Deputy Secret Agents 

SO murky was the atmosphere that a decent burgess 
treading cautiously a once familiar area between 
Simpson's and the Cecil could feel a pickpocket 
tug at his watch, yet fail to see his face. Occasionally 
a pale, lemon-colored ghost of a moon could be glimpsed 
apparently balanced on one of the Abbey spires. Ladies 
having appointments to dine, to sup, and to sit in stalls 
at the play peered out from behind dainty French roll 
curtains, and turned to telephone declinations. From 
dark alleyways leading to the bridges small boys rushed 
out with flaring links — as in days gone by — and were 
hired at exorbitant rates to run ahead of vehicles. 
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Mr. Yorke Norroy passed around the oak-paneled 
room, extinguishing the lights in candelabra brackets on 
the walls, and in lamps on tables, lighting instead the 
two waxen candles above the piano's music rack, an4, 
retiring to a far corner of the room, clasped his white 
forehead with his thin fingers. His back was to her ; he 
was, indeed, wholly hidden by the rear of the tall grand- 
father's chair he had chosen for his meditations. A 
charming picture was thus presented — the slender girl 
in her delicate gossamerlike gown, a yellow rose in her 
dark hair, her fingers touching ivory keys that matched 
their Southern color; and the old room, with its wealth 
of tapestries, grapevined gilt mirrors, family portraits, 
and many spindle-legged treasure tables beneath the glass 
tops of which lay that profusion of gold, silver, and ivory 
ornaments, porcelain, china, and jade that had been 
marked for loot by Master Pink-eye. 

A picture truly eighteenth century, for even the piano 
was in the shape of a harpsichord. The fragrance of 
fresh flowers lay over it, and peace seemed to reign su- 
preme. But Miss Fortune — although at a cursory hazard 
of opinion one might have imagined it was her antithesis, 
whose name is spelled the same save for the deletion of 
a single sibilant — ^was planning a surprise for this old and 
dignified room, so long protected from harm by the latest 
things in burglar alarms. For the Ferret and friends 
were by now on the secret stairway; and Miss Fortune 
had to make good Norroy's boast that she was his friend. 

Holly had begun her song just as the ear of the Ferret 
was placed to the panel that led from the dank, dusty, 
and cobwebbed stairway through which he had come with 
Anthony Herries, Esquire, formerly of Broadbeam Hall, 
and Master Pink-eye Chilvers. They had scaled the 
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garden wall under cover of the fog, and found the 
ringbolted iron door yield readily to the tools they carried. 

Something in the words, or the tune, caused the thief 
to forget his future while he listened. He waited for a 
long time until the notes trailed off into silence, and then 
found himself clearing his throat. Like most gentlemen 
of his kidney, he was absurdly sentimental, applauding 
virtue violently at the play, and more than often, when 
in drink, speaking of his mother and his home in Ten- 
nessee. 

Now, the Ferret had no home in Tennessee, nor any — 
save biological — data to prove that ever he had a mother ; 
and if an unfeeling companion called his attention to this 
fact the Ferret would then weep because he was so bereft. 
So sentimental an idiot could be found nowhere except 
in the night life of a great American city. 

Forgetful of his mission, and of those two who waited 
below, of whom he was the advance guard, he presently 
hummed the melody, and began to fit it to some gibberish 
of his own, for he wished to remember the tune, and this 
was impossible without words. Having successfully, 
then, rhymed "blue" with "true," and "eyes" with "skies," 
he rested from his labors — an exhausted Keats — ^until 
the hand of Herries on his shoulder reminded him of his 
reason for being on those stairs. 

The girl was singing again, and the Ferret uttered 
a silencing sound. 

"Ain't she got one pip of a v'ice?" asked the Ferret 
when the new song came to an end. He was all low- 
voiced enthusiasm. "I'd sell out for a dame with pipes 
like them. Wouldn't it be great to have her singing jist 
for you and you alone? Gee! That would be life, that 
would !" 
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Hemes prodded him violently with a bony knee. The 
Ferret reduced his cry of pain to a minimum, and mut- 
tered dire vengeance. 

"What I You find no thrill in pain, my pumpkin 
head?" asked Herries solicitously. "Too bad! But, 
then at a tender age I was able to appreciate neither 
venison nor olives. You will learn. Meanwhile, if you 
don't want another booting, open that panel, and let's 
get this thing over, my Merry Andrew. I'm stiff with 
the cold." 

"Like a boid her v'ice is," murmured the Ferret, with 
fond fatuity, forgetting his pain as Holly sang again. 
"Like a little tooly-rooly boid." 

"Let me remind you, my dear Simon," said Herries, 
his politeness strained, "that if we had contemplated at- 
tending a concert we could have done so without risking 
long and distasteful imprisonment. Slide open the panel. 
We must get to work." 

"We must !" sneered the Ferret. "I ain't misled by any 
hope of assistance from you. You'll about stand around 
and tell me how to do the tooling — all wrong. And 
meanwhile I'd like to ask : Are we going to bust right in 
and interrupt the lady's singing? Is that gen'l'manly? 
Hey? And if we do, why, what'll we do with her?" 

"I would suggest a tap over the head from what you 
call your *meal ticket,'" returned Herries. "We've got 
no time to waste. This fog's clearing up outside now, 
and we're apt to be seen climbing back over the garden 
wall. So " 

He had been manipulating the catch which held the 
secret panel in place. The pressure swung it outward 
a little, and the perfume of fresh flowers swept into the 
stairway. The girl still sang, her back to the panel. 
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Hemes leaped lightly through, followed by the Ferret, 
while Pink-eye Chilvers, seeing the glimmer of light, 
crept up a few steps, and listened with strained ear- 
drums. Still Holly sang. In pantomime, Herries sug- 
gested the use of the Ferret's bit of lead piping, to which 
the Ferret responded with an emphatic and vigorous 
shake of the head, and when Holly's fingers rested idly 
on the piano, and her voice was still, the Ferret snatched 
off his cap, and, with it in hand, crept sheepishly to 
Holly's side at the piano. 

"Lady," he said, in a low, apologetic tone. "Ladyl" 

Holly started out of her dream to see the queer, 
gnomelike little man at her side. 

**Lady," said the Ferret again, "I thank you for them 
songs — they was great! We was listening in there." 
He pointed toward the secret panel, but Holly was too 
amazed at his appearance to stare at anything else. "We 
came to frisk this place — ^my pal and me — there's my pal 
standing right behind you — and I ask it as a personal 
favor that while we takes away these little gimcracks 
will you sing another song? — sing that first one you sung 
— ^you know." 

And he hummed it for her. 

"But who are you?" gasped Holly. She wanted to 
laugh, but the little man was so sincere in his admiration 
she did not. "Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?" 

"My good little girl," said Herries, coming to the other 
side of her and adjusting the black silk mask he wore, ^ 
"to be perfectly frank with you " 

But Herries' mask had explained. 

"Burglars 1" ejaculated Holly, jumping to her feet in 
alarm, and looking wildly for the vanished Norroy. 
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"Second-story workers, porch climbers, house sneaks, 
as you will. My friend here is also a pete man. We are 
anything you like, dear lady, except 'cracksmen.' A 
'cracksman' is a weird creature found only in a novel. 
Simon — get to work!" 

"But say, lady," urged the Ferret, "won't you sing that 
song for me while Fm frisking the joint — ^like I ast you?" 

Holly's sense of humor triumphed. "You are turning 
drama into comic opera," she said, her eyes full of tears 
from laughing, and she drummed out a Conspirators' 
Chorus on the piano. "But seriously I'm afraid I must 
ask you not to take these things. They don't belong to 
me, you know." 

"If they did, lady," said the Ferret fervently, "so help 
me Bob, I wouldn't touch one of them !" 

"But, nevertheless," Holly continued, "I am responsi- 
ble for them, and unless you both go away I think I 
shall have to scream." 

She put her lips in position, and opened her mouth. 

"And I can scream loud," she assured them. 

"In that case," said Herries cheerfully, "we shall be 
compelled to gag and bind you, my charming young 
friend." 

"Yes, lady," said the Ferret sorrowfully. "I'm afraid 
that's our only way out. Jes think of our position. Be 
reasonable, lady, and spill the melody I ast you for. By 
the time you're finished I'll have this joint as empty as 
a church. Clear as a snowbird. Go awn !" 

"No," said Holly. Another fit of laughter shook her. 
"No. I'll have to scream, I'm afraid. I'll count five, 
and if you haven't gone by then I'll do it. One — ^two — 

three — four — fi " 

Herries, shrugging his shoulders, came forward rapidly, 
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flicking a handkerchief from his sleeve, and saturating it 
from a tiny vial in his hand, the strong astringent prop- 
erties of which superseded the smell of the flowers. 
Holly leaped to her feet. The Ferret looked on some- 
what sadly. 

Then out of the dim darkness of the upper part of the 
room a long, thin figure uncoiled itself from the grand- 
father's chair and Norroy came into the scene with a 
portion of his palm covering the thicker portion of an 
automatic pistol. He did not say anything. He did 
not need to say anything. But his smile told Holly 
that he was pleased that Miss Fortune had come so op- 
portunely to his aid. 

"Tell the gentleman inside to stop breathing so hard," 
said Norroy, with a wave of the weapon toward the 
secret stairway. "Tell him to come out quickly or I'll 
take a potshot through the panels, which may arouse 
a somnolent policeman. But neither of you need to 
move. And might I suggest that you try to reach the 
ceiling? Of course, you can't do it, but stand on your 
tiptoes and try. That's it. Hands 'way up! Now. 
Fine, tell the gentleman with the asthma to give us a 
look at him." 

"Come on out, Pink-eye," growled the Ferret sulkily. 
"There's a guy in here with a gat pointed at you. Better 
hustle. . . ." 

"I'm sorry," apologized Norroy when Master Pink- 
eye failed to appear. "But I shall have to empty a 
chamber or two at him." 

At which there was a scuffling noise, and Pink-eye 
Chilvers stumbled out of the darkness and fell on all 
fours in a remote comer of the room. 
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"Get up and try to reach the ceiling, me man," said 
the Ferret, in savage mimicry of Norroy's manner. "Awf 
kaws, you cawn't do it, y'know, but — ^aw — ^try, do — aw — 
try!" 

Master Pink-eye, though his arms were the shortest 
and his fingers the stumpiest, seemed to reach a higher 
altitude with them than his companions. His face was 
ludicrous with a complexity of primitive emotions. 

Norroy surveyed the three of them, weighing his thin 
revolver first in one palm, then in the other. 

"Now, if you will pardon her, gentlemen," he said, 
"the lady will do what you inelegantly term 'frisking' 
you." 

"I beg your pardon," said Herries coldly. "I use no 
such barbarous expression." 

"Then we will make an exception of you, sir," said 
Norroy courteously, "and merely search you for weapons. 
Miss Holly, will you approach each of the gentlemen 
with the utmost caution, and, standing as far away as 
possible, insert your fingers into their pockets, and re- 
move any lethal hardware they may have in their pos- 
session? A word of warning, gentlemen: If you try to 
lay hold of the young lady and use her as shield for an 
attack on me, I shall fire at the flicker of an eyelash. 
So prudence, gentlemen, prudence." 

The net result of Holly's dainty search was a collec- 
tion of heavy, sa wed-off military revolvers, two dirks, and 
several suspicious-looking bottles, plus one brace, two 
bits, a ruled saw, an electric torch, and a capable-looking 
cold chisel and extension jimmy. 

"Take them into some other room and lock them up, 
my dear Miss Holly," said Norroy. "Now, gentlemen, 
sit down. What sort of drink do you prefer?" 
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He crossed to a small cellaret which, opened, displayed 
the bulging bottles of France, the squat ones of Holland, 
the flat shapes of Russia, the basket-shaped Italian. 

"Miss Lea must apologize for lack of ice," said Nor- 
roy, "but she hardly expected guests to-night, and her 
servants have retired. Take your glass, your cigar, and 
your seats, gentlemen. Good night. Miss Holly. I will 
see you to-morrow morning — ^unless I'm in Fleet Street 
Prison or Holloway Jail." 

Her arms were full of the weapons of outlaws and 
disorder, otherwise both hands might have been out- 
stretched in anxiety. 

"These gentlemen — ^these very worthy gentlemen," said 
Norroy, smiling, "are not under the orders of assistant 
secretaries. Also, they seem to me adventurous, lacking 
scruples, and accustomed to risking prison. Fortunately 
they have come to the right shop at the right time. Good 
night, dear lady." 



CHAPTER IV 

In Which Mr. Fassidy Encounters Kn)NAPiNG 

Number One 

DOUGLAS PIERCE FASSIDY, ESQUIRE, of 
Sevenoaks, Westchester — Piercedale, North 
Carolina — Leamingham Hall, Surrey, — Castle 
Strathsporran in the Highlands — Fifty-one Fifth Avenue, 
and Sixty-two Park Lane, was the sort of man who could 
utter a platitude with an air so profound that it appeared 
a bit of weighty reason. His manner of impressing peo- 
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pie was to clear his throat, flatten his chin on his collar, 
and look up from under gold-rimmed eyeglasses; thus 
appearing to the unobservant unutterably sapient. As 
unintelligent people succeed on the stage because of their 
"presence," and because their egotism impresses ignorant 
souls with their self-imposed worth, so had Fassidy suc- 
ceeded in life. He looked like a statesman, a thinker, 
a man of lofty endeavor; he was, in fact, a pompous 
ass. Also, he was a man of many secret sins; yet his 
reputation as a moralist was high, due mostly to one 
fortunate piece of public hypocrisy. "Are there any ladies 
within earshot?" a wag with a large repertoire of risque 
stories had once asked, his eye twinkling with wicked 
retrospection. There were present forty of the most 
prominent toga-wearers of Washington. Mr. Fassidy's 
sens du theatre had prompted him to clear his throat 
and respond severely: 

"No, but there are gentlemen," 

Always was this anecdote quoted when Fassidy was 
under fire for coups thievish and tricky, a multiplication 
of which had brought him millions, since he was un- 
deterred in his course by either heart or conscience. He 
had been transparent to every one except the public for 
years, and now even they had begun to understand that 
this white-whiskered, bunny-faced gentleman's benevo- 
lence was of the sort that trades a biscuit for a barrel 
of flour. 

He had come to England since the exposure of the 
methods used by him and other coal barons to keep up 
prices that had brought death to many newborn children 
and old women of the poor during the current winter. 
It was his first taste of disrespect from a hitherto com- 
plaisant and admiring nation of fickle freemen, and he 
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did not like it. In London he was yet regarded by the 
proletariat as a pillar of probity, so he could go on 
clearing his throat and uttering sanctimonious sermons 
to the young and the unsophisticated. Incidentally there 
was Mademoiselle Huguette, of the Folies Marigny, 
who professed to admire him. 

They had dined discreetly — Huguette and he — not at 
his house in Park Lane, for servants were often journal- 
ists in disguise, or at least the friends of such harpies ; 
not at her apartment, for he had heard often of pre- 
arranged and spectacular surprises for wealthy men at 
decorative ladies' homes, the surprise lying mostly in the 
fact that hitherto-unsuspected husbands figured largely; 
nor yet again did the dinner occur at any of your Savoys, 
Ritzes, or Carltons — ^places filled with well-dressed, but 
abominable, characters who impugned even the most im- 
peccable. Once, and once alone, he had dined at home 
with an actress — a Miss Holly Lea, who was a young 
and modest convent girl well received by careful people. 
Mademoiselle Huguette's reputation was not odorous of 
fresh lilies nor of shrinking violets, but rather strong and 
heavy, as orchids are — ^not white orchids, either. 

It was the night of nights for the purpose of the 
languid secret agent, then, and his plans had been laid 
with dynamic-ticking accuracy. A cabinet-particulier in 
a restaurant in Soho — ^beloved by artists, amateurs, and 
anarchists — 2l neighborhood where anything might hap- 
pen. A night of Egyptian blackness, and some resolute- 
minded men with fearlessness for the middle name of 
each and every one. So had he outlined Mr. Fassidy's 
plans and his own to the Assistant Secretary of State, 
expecting applause. And now, instead of chilling their 
bones in watching, straining their eyes, and thrilling with 
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expected attack, Norroy's subordinates of the Corps were 
taking such pleasure as seemed good to them, their 
places surrendered to five of the wickedest men in Chris- 
tendom, whose "scalps," to quote one of them, would pro- 
cure for any one a reward in any State, any province, or 
any capital in the Christianized world. 

Just off Greek Street lay the car of Mademoiselle Hu- 
guette, the driver dozing contentedly and dreaming of 
some desirable things he would do in the neighborhood 
of Leicester Square after he had received the more than 
adequate pourboire with which Monsieur le Docteur al- 
ways favored him when he drove home with mademoi- 
selle, for by mademoiselle's servants Mr. Fassidy was 
esteemed some great savant consequent upon his snowy 
capillary adornments. 

A sudden shock of dull, deadening pain is hardly a 
part of such a dream, and in the brief second of awak- 
ening it brought between the doze and unconsciousness 
the chauffeur was at a loss to explain the phenomenon, 
which, however, became perfectly clear to him many 
hours later, when he awoke in a police station and was 
asked sternly to explain why he chose to sleep in the 
streets in a shameless lack of costume. 

For this chauffeur it was unlucky that the assistant 
secretary had relieved Norroy's subordinates. They, be- 
ing merciful men, would have used a drug, and deposited 
him in other dress in some spot more frequented than in 
the doorway of a shuttered shop. The Ferret, however, 
took no interest in him after accurately aiming the "meal 
ticket," and Doctor Tack had left the remainder of the 
business to EUerton and Willie Rye once the chauffeur's 
uniform was off and the doctor was inside the rose-bro- 
caded car, shoehoming himself into livery. Rye and 
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EUerton found the nearest and darkest spot, one or two 
steps down, and dropped the chauffeur into it as though 
they were delivering coals. Chilvers hovered chillily in 
the offing, asking between teeth that chattered what he 
was to do. 

"Beat it before I wear an arm out on you !" returned 
the Ferret unfratemally. "You ain't in on this touch, 
you mink! What good are you except to peddle infor- 
mation? This ain't a job for no graduates of the Stool- 
pigeon University. This is a man's-size job, this one." 

He was prancing between the door of Robicano's Res- 
taurant and the motor car, a perspiring hand on the lead 
pipe that had been restored to him. Willie Rye and El- 
lerton, the trick of the chauffeur turned, had taken them- 
selves into Robicano's bar, where, if one stood at a cer- 
tain angle, those coming down from the private rooms 
could be observed. Herries, in dress clothes, with a glass 
of absinthe before him, sat at a table in the small public 
room, near the glass-paned door which also commanded 
a view of the stairs; while Yorke Norroy, his impecca- 
ble attire concealed by a huge bearskin coat, and a visored 
cap pulled over his eyes, looked like any chauffeur as 
he sat in a small private limousine car just abaft that 
of Huguette's, where Doctor Tack smoked a dudheen 
as placidly as Norroy whiffed a cigarette. 

Although all were strained to expectancy, none ap- 
peared to be more than casually interested, and when 
Douglas Pierce Fassidy, his sable collar turned high, his 
top hat pulled low, came down the gilt-rodded, turkey-red 
stairs, the volatile Huguette trailing perfume behind her, 
none moved. But somehow the word passed silently, and 
Doctor Tack brought the car over to the door before 
mademoiselle's voice was raised The uniformed attend* 
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ant held the door open, received his tip, and took off his 
cap while the car backed and ran off. 

It ran just around the comer. Then something hap- 
pened to the machinery that made mademoiselle impa- 
tient, and she stormed through the speaking tube with no 
parvenue's disbelief in the humanity of servants. The 
car came to a dead stop. One of its doors was flung 
violently open, and violent hands dragged Mr. Fassidy 
into the fog and out of sight, somebody calling "Blow, 
Doc !" which Doctor Tack interpreted rightly, and as his 
engine was throbbing violently and his car headed in the 
direction it was to go, he made it show a clean pair of 
wheels. For Fassidy there was a substitute passenger; 
they had found only this use for Chilvers. The little man 
was fierce enough in the presence of four feet eleven of 
tiny Parisienne. 

"Myke one 'oiler, and strike me pink if I doan't fetch 
you a clout on the temple that'll bloomin' well surprise 
you, missus!" he muttered, his birdlike eyes gleaming 
wickedly from under his little green hat. And then, 
though he had been strictly ordered to do no such thing, 
he demanded her jewels. 

"Mais out, monsieur," she complied hastily and in great 
terror. "My 'atpin you wish it because it 'as one big 
topaz in it?" 

"Yes," returned Chilvers greedily. "And take orf your 
gloves and clean orf them rings." 

"Take my 'atpin, monsieur," she breathed, and drew it 
out. "Take it there — cochon! Chameau!" 

Her tone had changed suddenly. The hatpin proved 
to be a jewel-incrusted stiletto which she stabbed into 
Chilvers vengefully, but with surgical exactness. He 
fainted dead away. Mademoiselle thrust the stiletto back 
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in place, arranged the curls under her hat brim as before, 
and lightly gathering up her skirts, waited until the car 
slowed down to turn a comer; then she jumped. Her 
bills at the Caillot Sisters were thus increased by two 
thousand francs for a new gown, for she sat down with a 
twisted ankle in much mud, and had to be helped to a 
taxicab by a bystander. 

Meanwhile, back in Greek Street, matters did not move 
with the greased exactness that Norroy had hoped for. 
Three men, of whose presence as paid escort to Mr. Fas- 
sidy none but Norroy had been aware, found something 
suspicious in the celerity with which Willie Rye and 
EUerton paid their bar bill and hastened to the street 
at the rustle of mademoiselle's skirts on the stairway, so 
had followed them, instead of waiting until Fassidy 
should be embarked. The wisdom of their action be- 
came apparent to them when Doctor Tack brought the 
motor up in Greek Street — it was no accident, the de- 
tectives knew, for mademoiselle's homeward course lay 
not through this discreditable lane. These men had 
pressed close to the throbbing motor, but on the wrong 
side, and the dragging out of Fassidy, Chilvers' substitu- 
tion, and the flight of the motor were all consummated by 
the accomplished criminals before the detectives had run 
from one side of the car to the other. The fog was so 
thick and the street so dark that they must guide them- 
selves to Fassidy's side by the sound of scuffling, and 
when there dared not use their guns in such a press. 

Accordingly they laid about them on all sides with 
the butts of their weapons, one blow stretching Fassidy 
in the street mud, from which he was dragged by his 
heels, his head bumping along the uneven paving, by 
Herries^ who located Norroy's car by some sixth sense. 
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opened the door, and threw the helpless body within. 
Willie Rye and EUerton were evenly matched enough, 
but the Ferret, having acquired much dexterity in the 
use of the weapon he often affectionately addressed, had 
danced around like a cat on the outside of the fray until 
he located friend and foe, upon which he made three 
little, dainty leaps, and gave three dainty little taps. 

One of the enemy dropped instantly. The other two, 
stunned and in horrible fear, fired in the air, and shouted 
for the police, which caused the nearby inhabitants of 
Greek Street to grin and wonder whether it was a case 
of Mafia, anarchy, or highway robbery, deciding that if 
only the latter the assailants were undoubtedly their own 
near and dear friends, while the assailed were probably 
only despised bourgeois cheap diners at one and six per 
head, staggering under a profitable table d'hote Chianti 
at a shilling a gallon. 

By the time the police arrived Norroy was speeding his 
car down Charing Cross Road. The motor car was as 
full of wealth as Wall Street^ and as crowded with crime 
as Callao. 



CHAPTER V 

In Which Mr. Norroy Takes Solemn Oath Number 

Two 

HOLLY had been unable to sleep, for it must be 
confessed that she had eavesdropped when 
Norroy changed a militant manner for the af- 
fable one of host, and the three brigands had sat them- 
selve3 down to listen to the uses to which the secret agent 
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intended to put them, instead of handing them over to 
British justice. She had heard Herries speak slightingly 
of Chilvers, and laud his companions of the Lancaster 
Coffee House ; could have told you to the penny the sum 
total their hiring would cost the Department of State ; and 
applauded mentally Norroy's acuteness in failing to tell 
them just how powerful a man his high justice was to be 
executed upon ; also the fact that three guards attended 
Fassidy everywhere since the afternoon a Paterson en- 
thusiast had tried to thrust a competent bomb into Fas- 
sidy's greatcoat as he came out of the New York Stock- 
Exchange. 

Then all had taken themselves oflF, and Holly had kept 
anxious vigil at her window, watching the lights of Qiet- 
wynd Square pearling patches of the fog; and, when it 
lifted slightly, watching the dull yellows and rear reds 
of passing motors, as well as hearing the jingling of 
hansoms and the occasional cries of drivers when colli- 
sions were narrowly averted. It seemed a long time — ^a 
very long time — ^before Norroy*s limousine cut off the 
sight of a portion of the spearheaded railing of the 
square, and a number of men piled out, half lifting, half 
dragging something concealed by press of numbers. 

She listened at her door, caught silencing sounds, and 
then the drawing-room door closed, and though she crept 
down and held her ear to it she heard nothing. Presently 
she tapped ever so lightly, louder then, and, still unan- 
swered, she opened the door. The room was empty, and 
— save for the flickering flame just outside in the street 
lamp, which percolated dimly through the drawn curtains 
— dark. She ran over to the other side of the room, 
where the newly discovered secret panel was, but she 
could not remember its exact location until she heard a 
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hoarse chuckle of laughter from some subterranean re- 
cess, followed by a shrill cockney giggle, and that had 
much mirthful company. 

She heard all this just barely, as one hears sounds and 
voices when on the brink of sleep. There was inter- 
mittent talk, too, but seemingly harmonious, for no word 
detached itself from the general euphony clearly enough 
for recognition. 

Finally all laughed loudly, and Holly heard a scuffling 
like that of some small animal in strange quarters. When 
a click came she knew some one had been feeling for the 
panel catch, and, having no time to reach the door, she 
withdrew into the shadows, screening herself behind the 
grandfather's chair Norroy had used earlier in the even- 
ing. Peering out from here, she saw in the vaporous 
glimmer that came from the chilly passage man after 
man drop from the lower wainscoting — the Ferret, Her- 
ries, and two she did not know, followed by another man, 
the sight of whom caused her to come near sounding her 
surprise — surprise that these men should allow one they 
had handled so hardly to see their unmasked faces — one 
whose money and power could jail them even if they fled 
to half-known continents, for the last man to drop from 
the panel was Douglas Pierce Fassidy, quite unconcerned, 
and apparently feeling no resentment toward his 
molesters, for he, too, was laughing. 

The panel closed behind them, and all passed from the 
room, down the stairs, and into the street. 

Lifting a section of a window blind a trifle, she saw 
Fassidy take the driver's seat of the limousine, wave a 
farewell to the others, and drive off. The thieves dropped 
into double file, the Ferret and Herries together, and in 
a second the fog swallowed them up. 
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But where was Norroy? The horrible fear assailed 
her that, after taking Fassidy prisoner at Norroy's be- 
hest, they had found it more lucrative to listen to the 
millionaire's offers than to take the wage of the secret 
agent. That being the case, where was Norroy? Kept 
a prisoner in the secret stairway while Fassidy took him- 
self off to return with Scotland Yard bloodhounds ? The 
laughter! That had been consequent upon such a turn 
of the tables. She had not heard Norroy laugh. 

Quite evidently, then, the secret agent's day was done 
if he remained where he was until Fassidy's return. 
English justice was swift and sure, and the kndnaping, 
if carried out as Norroy had planned it, meant an in- 
dictment on three heinous charges, the sentences concom- 
itant with them aggregating more years of imprisonment 
than Norroy had to live. "Highway robbery," "assault 
with intent to kill," and "grand larceny" ; she could hear 
the white-wigged, crimson-gowned judge intoning the 
counts as he instructed a jury of horrified citizens, with 
those other gowned and wigged gentlemen, the king's 
counsels and barristers, nodding their heads approvingly. 

She was animated by a sudden resolve that this should 
not be so. True, Norroy had come into her life on busi- 
ness bent, but since he had been in it he had changed 
it utterly. A few months ago known only as a cheap 
vaudeville actress, she was now the one and original 
"Devonshire Maid" of New York, the admired of Lon- 
don, and a dainty, delicate, gossamer creature, the toast 
of two capitals. More than that, Norroy had been kind 
to a boy back there in New York who had first stirred 
Holly's virgin heart with vag^e longings — Van Luyties 
by name — had encouraged and abetted him when he 
might have had Holly for himself. She knew all this. 
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He was a demigod to her, this inscrutable Norroy, to 
whom all the good things of life were open, yet who care- 
lessly passed them by for distinction in the dark, for 
work of which none knew save his associates, despising 
fame, fortune, and the love of women. 

And though she cared for Van Luyties deeply enough, 
she rendered to Norroy a loyalty and affection that would 
have been hard to explain. Just at this moment she was 
determined that if he was apprehended she would violate 
all the commandments to free him. And when a woman 
becomes so thoroughly stirred as this she helps more 
than any man, for she will refuse to recognize defeat. 

Softly she crept into the library and to a huge Sheraton 
escritoire, in the bottom drawer of which still remained 
some of the tools of illicit entry taken from the invading 
three a few hours since. Their guns and the Ferret's 
"meal ticket" had been handed back, but cold chisel, 
jimmy, center bitt, et cetera, remained. She took chisel 
and jimmy, reached into a gun rack at the back of a 
bookcase, and fetched a heavy navy revolver that sagged 
down her little hand. The spirit of comedy must have 
found much amusement in the flowerlike face set so 
grimly in the half light, the little figure with an evening 
gown hitched up by a dancing loop over one shoulder 
and disclosing a slender ankle. 

She located the panel in the drawing-room, and felt 
vainly for the catch. This being securely hidden from 
the accidental touch of two centuries of servants and 
guests in Rohan's house, she failed to find it. She turned 
on a small electric lamp, examined bitt and brace, and, 
with that facility of execution which women have far 
more than men when the fingers must explain puzzles, 
she fitted the two together, put the bitt to the panel, and 
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began to bore. Soon she had rubbed much of the skin 
from her rosy fingers, but she took a certain pleasure 
in the pain. 

Now she heard muttering inside — some one was growl- 
ing. She pulled over a cabinet table, and put the navy 
revolver within reach of her fingers. The growling in- 
creased, rose to a warning tone, was silenced. Evidently 
then, some one had been left to guard Norroy; she 
remembered only four men had passed out, while the 
Lancaster companions were five, excluding Chilvers. She 
was much frightened, but yet resolved. Her horror was 
of firing that revolver, of having it jar in her hand, of 
hearing its report. The brace now began to revolve with 
such blithesome activity that Holly knew the bitt was 
kicking around in space on the other side. She bore on 
it, making it a lever. At that moment she heard a step 
on the stair — not of the secret way, but outside in the 
hallway leading from the street. The door opened, and 
Douglas Pierce Fassidy entered. 

In one desperate moment she was on him. "Hands 
up!" she cried, in shrill, excited falsetto. "Hands up! 
But close that door first. You can't bring any policemen 
in here. Qose the door! Now, up, or Til shoot! I 
will! I'll shoot! Don't think I won't because I'm a 
girl." 

The hands of Mr. Fassidy did what was required of 
them. 

"Really, my dear young lady," he said testily, after 
clearing his throat, "really — why, it's Miss Lea — Miss 
Holly Lea ! I am glad to see you !" 

"Put those hands up!" said Miss Holly, not to be 
cajoled. "I'm not playing hostess now. Did you go for 
the police ?" 
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"No," he responded. "I went for a certain green plate 
that Mr. Yorke Norroy wanted. I went to my safe-de- 
posit vault, and opened it with my key, and I got the 
plate, and I have it here. Are you interested?" 

He dropped it on the table. Holly, as all creatures 
of impulse do, forgot the situation to rush across the 
half-lit room to where the paper parcel lay, putting down 
the revolver to untie it. Immediately the revolver was 
swept to the floor, and two iron bands fastened her slen- 
der arms together. She stood helpless, a raging pris- 
oner; and then burst into an impassioned speech. The 
man interrupted her, suave, careless, smiling. 

"My dear Holly," he said, releasing her, "when a man 
has his hands up for fear of a revolver, logic teaches 
us he will keep them up only so long as that revolver 
IS pointed at him and he believes his enemy will shoot." 

"Mr. Norroy I" she gasped. "Mr. Norroy!" 

He swept off wig, beard, and mustache, and threw 
them on the table. His face, however, was still Fassidy's 
in its wrinkles, curves, and lines carefully painted. He 
laughed. 

"Fassidy's in there," he said, pointing to the secret 
way. "He very obligingly sat for his picture, held by 
Herries and the Ferret, while I painted it." 

He touched his face. 

"His safe-deposit key was on his chain ; we scared him 
into pointing it out, and I took all his letters, cards, jew- 
elry, clothes, and so forth in case the night man at the 
safe-deposit vault called my identity into question. But 
he didn't. In London women are in the habit of going 
to the vaults late to return the valuables they have worn 
in the evening — ^men, too, after court functions and the 
like, when they wear their orders and so forth. Fassidy 
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has a remarkable collection. As a collector myself, I was 
tempted to lift a piece of Mesopotamia!! lapis-lazuli 
carved to represent the dove of the ark. However, here's 
the plate. The chase is slowly drawing to an end." 

He yawned. 

"And I'm sleepy," he said. 

He patted her hand. 

"Brave little girl I" he said. "You're the best of them 
all. Thought I was locked up in there, thieves turned 
against me, eh ? Well, I wonder they didn't. That's why 
I sent them all away, leaving Fassidy alone. He's drugged 
for the night. The fog's still thick, and I'll leave him 
in some spot where he'll b'e stumbled over by the police- 
man on his beat." 

Noting the brace and bitt, he patted her hand again. 
"The best of the lot," he repeated. He found the catch, 
and snapped it open. Inside it was quite dark. 

"Hello!" said Norroy. "I left a lantern." 

He struck a vesta and entered. Holly heard him as 
he descended the dark passageway, striking more of the 
little wax candles alight as he went, until the last match 
glimmered away off like a little, luminous yellow star 
on a night of moist haze. Finally there was no match 
struck at all, and a great silence, broken only once by a 
running rat on a rafter. Something had happened, she 
knew. Something sinister and suspicious. She waited, 
palpitating, and when Norroy spoke to her again, from 
behind, she started and screamed. 

"I beg your pardon, Holly," he said. His face was 
very grave. "I've been a fool," he said, and sat down 
heavily. On his face was the first cloud of defeat that 
had been there for many years. "A fool — a fool — a 
fool !" 
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'You've got the plate," she ventured timidly. 

'Yes/' he said, "I've got the plate. But those thieves 
have got Fassidy. When I sent them away I was guilty 
of the criminal neglect of forgetting they had only to 
scale the garden wall and enter surreptitiously, as they 
did in the first place. And that's what they did. Their 
footprints are all over the garden. They came back and 
stole Fassidy. The Lord help him! He's going to get 
now what he's so often meted out to others. Tyranny, 
injustice, coercion, robbery, and even death. The Lord 
help him!" 

Holly, terrified by his tone, sat down. She cared very 
little what happened to Fassidy, whom she did not like, 
but that Norroy should be self-reproachful worried 
her. 

"They'll let him go," she said soothingly. 

"After taking his right arm up to here," said Norroy, 
measuring in a portion of his shoulder, "his best eye, and 
incidentally his all. Do you think they'll hesitate to pull 
a tooth a day, or cut off an ear, or a finger, with such a 
fortune in their hands? Undeceive yourself. In fact, 
that's what Herries, the tall one, suggested an hour ago, 
and couldn't understand why I objected. Those men 
have all the gentle kindness of young Bengal tigers. Bad 
as Fassidy is, he don't deserve what they'll give him. 
And " 

He rose to his feet. 

"He sha'n't have to take it," said Yorke Norroy, 
resuming his easiness of manner. "I got him into it; I 
shall get him out. Little Miss Holly, the pursuit of the 
plate is abandoned for a few moments while we pay for 
getting this last one." 

He handed her the green jade ornament. 
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"I'm afraid," he said, with a peculiar smile, "that Mr, 
Herries & Co. have never had an antagonist worthy of 
their steel. In justice to their genius, it must be tested 
for posterity. And, believe me. Miss Holly, it is most 
certainly going to get a good test now — right now." 
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CHAPTER I 
In Which The Carbon King Arrives 

IT was one of those dark, rainy nights when theater- 
managers groan and head waiters are polite to the 
humble table d'hoter who takes water with his 
meals. Not a night for any one to trot the streets 
in a pelting rain, peering at dark shop fronts in that Lon- 
don neighborhood formerly known as the Ratcliff High- 
way, where destiny decreed dark deeds enough for the 
whole of London town. 

Yet on this particular night there was a man doing 
these things in that sinister neighborhood— a man care- 
less of the fact that the rain was softening his expensive 
hat, drenching the Persian-lamb collar of his fur-lined 
coat, and spotting the soft, rich lavender tie which he 
wore, secured by a black pearl. Following him at a 
snail's pace was a taxicab with a surly driver. 

The man turned out of the Ratcliff Highway into an- 
other and darker street — b, something-or-other Causeway. 
As the gaslight of a nearby lamp-post fell on him it 
would have given any passer-by — there were none — a 
curious picture. The man seemed to have been in the 

i8o 
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rain for days. His clothes, well cut and of good cloth 
though they were, had lost their original pattern in 
masses of wrinkles. His necHie was a wet rag, and his 
linen collar a shapeless bit of dirty white. Little rivulets 
of water ran from his coat, and his hat was broken in 
three places. It did not seem that it could have rained 
long enough for him to have achieved so dismal a wreck 
of his clothes. 

Over in the Commercial Road — they were not far from 
that part of Limehouse — ^the boys were crying out the 
tragedy of "The Lost Ship." The wet man shuddered 
a little. "Channel steamer Prince George sunk I Forty- 
five lives lost! Heroic action of one passenger!** came 
their cries. 

"Oh, shut up!" shouted the man irritably. "Be still, 
you little beasts !" 

"Sir? Wot, sir?" asked the surly taxi man, who, hav- 
ing caught a sight of the white, drawn, wolfish face above 
the drenched garments, was seeking safety in respect. 

The man turned abruptly, and stared at him — a wild 
look, as wild as the night. He had the air of one who 
is hunted, hunted until he shows teeth at friend and foe 
alike. But whatever harm he was about to wish the 
cabman was forgotten as the flickering gaslight of a small 
and greasy flame in the window of a little Chinese shop 
revealed the name of "Sing Fat" painted on the glass. 

The man paid the chaufl?eur, and peremptorily ordered 
him to go. He passed inside the shop, its doorbell jing- 
ling mechanically, an usual-looking, dark, and smelly 
Chinese shop, where the selling of fans, litchi nuts, joss 
paper, and Oriental toys is used as a mask for the retail- 
ing of opium. A flyspecked show-case held numerous 
ingenious devices likely to appeal to children; behind it 
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sat an Oriental with eyes of great intelligence peering 
through great goggle-like hom-rimmed spectacles. 

The newcomer wetted his lips, the only portion of him 
that was dry. "Quick !" he said. 'Tm dying!" 

No doubt he imagined he was, but the Chinese of the 
intelligent eyes knew better. He put down his volume 
of Weininger on "Sex and Character," unfastened the 
hutch door beneath the iron grating, and, in the dim light 
of a street lamp, searched the causeway for traces of 
constabulary surveillance. Finding none, he raised his 
oblique eyes slightly, and waved a creased palm. The 
white man, who knew his way well into the depths be- 
neath the shop, crept under the iron grating, and disap- 
peared. The intelligent-eyed Oriental closed the door. 

"Back again, eh?" he thought. "Mr. Raphael King, I 
thought Scotland Yard was hotfoot on your trail. Two 
hundred thousand francs from a jeweler's in the Place 
Vendome. Lucky, lucky — maybe?" 

He resumed his book, however, without the least trace 
of envy upon his placid countenance. 



CHAPTER II 

Introducing the Reader to Sing Fat's Palace of the 
Oriental Pleasure, Where He Will Meet An 
Old Friend and a Number of New Ones. 

IN the cellar of the house, guarded by a door with 
Judas hole through which a second watcher peeped 
at every knock, and identified his callers or turned 
them away, was Sing Fat's palace of the Oriental 
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pleasure. The cellar was long and low, and heavy, dead 
smoke hung thick and cloudy about a dim lantern that 
was suspended from a central beam. 

Built into the waft were two tiers of padded bunks, 
where the little, steady flames of many opium lamps 
burned, obscured occasionally when the thin needles hold- 
ing the opitim were held over the wicks. Above the hum 
of conversation sounded the steady drawing in of the 
drug through the long bamboo stems — a sound caused 
by the heated opium leaping into the little holes through 
which it was consumed. 

The place was crowded, mostly with Americans who 
made Aldgate their headquarters, and who might be 
seen in the vicinity of the Three Nuns any sunny day 
after four o'clock in the afteroon, their average time for 
rising. To them Sing Fat's was like a club. Few Eng- 
lish crooks came there, and once inside one might have 
imagined himself back in the Seventh Avenue cellars 
where Sing Fat, of Amoy, first became known to den- 
izens of the underworld. This was a branch of the Sev- 
enth Avenue shop, and was run by Sing Fat's son, the 
intelligent Oriental aforesaid, a graduate of a university. 

Raphael King took the first vacant bunk, rolled up his 
wet overcoat for a pillow, and lay down beside his little 
lamp. "The Ferret," who had the next bunk, pointed him 
out with a jerk of his head, and whispered his name. 

"I'll bet there's no crime committed in London to- 
night," said the Ferret. 

His companion, dubbed "the Wise-cracking Kid," 
wanted to know why. 

"Everybody's here," returned the Ferret. 

"Ah!" said the Wise-cracking Kid, much gratified. 

"Not you," the Ferret corrected him. "You're a bluff, 
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Paul. What makes you so dead stuck to be took for a 
crook, hey? Fellow with a good education, too! You 
give me a pain — and, say, that's my pill you're smok- 
ing!" ■ 

"Oh, IS it?" asked Paul, apparently surprised, and 
passing the long bamboo stem over to his companion. 

The Ferret held the bowl over the flame, and poked at 
the opium with the thin steel needle until it was entirely 
consumed. 

"Anything I hate it's a fellow who smokes out of his 
turn — a hop hog! But, as I was saying, Paul, crime is 
plentiful down here to-night. Just look this bunch over 
— wire tappers, p. p.'s, pete men, moll buzzers, lemons, 

creepers And thank Heaven there's no bunch of 

stool pigeons along with them. Or there'd be a lot of 
new faces in the police line-up to-morrow who wouldn't 
know how they got there. How crooks do love to talk ! 
Just talk themselves right into the hoosegow. Just you 
remember that, Paul, and whenever you commit a crime 
you keep your little trap locked, and throw the key into 
the river." 

Whenever / commit a crime?" expostulated Paul. 
Where do you get that stuff, Ferret?" 

"Out of me nut, kiddo. Why don't you stop cracking 
wise, and go back to the ribbon counter?" 

"Why," said Paul angrily, "just look at this !" 

He reached up for his coat, and pulled from its inside 
pocket a cheap leather bill- fold, from which he extracted 
three half-crown pieces. 

"I beat a boob for this on a Baker Street 'bus/' he 
said, with some pride. "Rubbed up against him, and 
'nicked' this poke with a bobby right on the platform. 
Some work, hey?" 
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The Ferret took the purse, and examined it closely, 
throwing a reproachful look at his companion. 

"Nix on that!" he protested, for Paul was going to 
explain the maneuvers that secured the loot. "Nix, I 
tell you — ^nix! You about bought that leather and put 
the dough in it. You couldn't steal a milk can off a blind 
man's doorstep. Go on cooking, and talk less, or I'll 
bend this meal ticket of mine over your nut." 

The Ferret referred to a piece of lead piping which 
he carried, handy for emergencies. 

His companion threw down his cooking needle angrily. 
"Bought it, indeed!" he almost shouted. "Why, that's 
the fourth leather I've nicked in a week." 

"Yes," retorted the Ferret lazily; "and every one of 
them was new, and had just a few shillings inside. I'm 
on to you, kiddo. Go on cooking." 

"Of all the crazy things I ever heard of!" said Paul 
sullenly. "Want to be thought a crook — ^huh!" He 
sniffed contemptuously. 

"If you do," whispered the Ferret, raising his head 
from his improvised pillow, "there's the guy to cut your 
pattern by — The Carbon King' there. Oh, he's some 
guy, is old Carbon. Get onto those eyes of his — ^he's 
about croaked somebody. Gee ! I'd hate to mix up with 
that guy 1" 

The newcomer, Raphael — or, as his associates called 
him, the Carbon King — was staring about with that same 
wild, unseeing look. Others besides the Ferret noticed 
it, and, as King's face was familiar to almost every one 
there, although he had spoken to none to-night, the same 
feeling of fear and unrest fell on them all. Conversation 
ceased. The dull pitter-patter of rain, driving hard, was 
heard on the cellar windows. 
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"Water! Water!" said King suddenly. "Water! Oh, 
stop it ! Water ! Water !" 

He dropped the bamboo stem and the yen-hok, and 
closed his ears with his palms. His voice had risen high. 
A soft-footed Chinese attendant hurried to him. 

"You want water, sir?" he asked. 

The Carbon King stared at him dully, then broke into 
a peal of wild laughter that chilled the bones of even so 
hardened and courageous a criminal as the Ferret. 

"Water! Want water! Do I look as though I wanted 
water ? Here !" 

And he slapped his coat and trousers until little rivulets 
ran. 

"Water! Water! I'm soaked in water! Inside and 
out ! Water on the brain, too, I guess. Get away ! Talk, 
everybody. Somebody sing! You, there, Eddie Rey- 
nard, sing! Drown that horrible sound of dripping until 
I've smoked myself deaf, dumb, and blind. Sing! 
You " 

And he added curses, wilder even than his look, or 
his previous words. 

"He's gone screwy," whispered the Ferret as Eddie 
Reynard, commonly known as "The Listen-to-this Kid,** 
because of his propensity for buttonholing friends and 
reciting his verses to them, lifted his voice in a ballad 
written by one "Tip," the Kipling of the underworld. 

"Screwy, sure," the Ferret repeated. 

"Who is he?" asked Paul. 

"Who is he ! Who '* 

The Ferret paused for want of breath. 

"You never heard of the Carbon King? Say, you 
ain't stringing me?" 

Paul looked ashamed, but nodded. 
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"Never heard of the guy that invented the carbon 
pencil that'll burn out the combination of a safe so quick 
it's like kicking your way in in your stocking feet? You 
take your electric attachment, put on rubber gloves and 
a rubber mask, and — ^blooey! — there ain't no combina- 
tion! See! And that's him who done it — who's made 
pete work one glad, sweet song, if you've got the nerve 
to use one of them pencils, which is some nerve, 'cause at 
times they bum wrong and take your hand off to keep 
the combination company. That's him — and he's got the 
nerve of a Sioux Indian. Nothing scares him. Noth- 
ing!" 

Sang the Listen-to-this Kid, in his high tenor: 

"He backed it three ways off the board. 

Gambled, drank, and sang. 

From Curate's down to McGurk's Saloon, 

Through the click of the dice, to the big wheel's tune; 

Where the early dawn comes all too soon. 

To the hustlers in the gang." 

The Carbon King had closed his eyes. Opening them 
again, he saw the Ferret apparently for the first time, 
and beckoned him. 

*'Cook for me, Ferret," he said, his eyelids dropping 
wearily. "I'm tired — dead tired." 

The Ferret, not questioning the right of his hero, 
climbed down, and Paul followed him as a matter of 
course. For some time the silence was unbroken, Raphael 
King lying with eyes closed, and using the bamboo stem 
mechanically. Paul, the youngster, relieved from his 
task of preparing the drug, lay rest fully, and stared at 
the King, opposite, a lean, dark, sinewy fellow, with a 
hawklike profile, glistening white teeth, and closely cut, 
crisp brown hair. 
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CHAPTER III 

In Which We Hear the Last of the Greenhorn; 
But Not of the Series of Misadventures He 

Was the Means of Causing 

WHILE Paul was preparing the anodyne that was 
to make Raphael King forget, Mr. Yorke Nor- 
roy, a few miles away, was instructing his 
Cork Street tailor in the art of cutting clothes ; the inter- 
view taking place in Mr. Norroy's London House. In 
reality, it was Lord Cairve's house, hired for the current 
month only, while that peer was grouse-shooting on his 
Scottish moors, — and hired for a particular purpose of 
which you arc soon to hear. The house was on one of 
the most expensive streets in Mayfair, and not far from 
Park Lane, being turned over to Norroy with servants, 
plate, linen and all etceteras necessary to its proper main- 
tenance intact ; on the day Holly Lea gave up the Rohan 
place, on the unexpected return of Sir Gerald; and re- 
turned to the Savoy mansions. 

Several weeks had passed since the night of Mr. Fassi- 
dy's double kidnaping; and nothing apparently had been 
accomplished by the secret agent. As a quotation from 
one of The Greenhorn's letters to the Secretary of State 
will show. . . . 

Mr. Norroy, as might be supposed, expresses no regret at 
Mr. Fassidy*s position, caused by his criminal action, but informs 
me casually that he will rescue him. But he belies his words by 
his actions; dawdling for hours at his tailor's, bootmaker's, and 
haberdasher's, attending the theater, and, only last night, taking 
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Miss Holly Lea to the Countess of Buckley's reception, to which 
I had asked him to secure me an invitation, which he failed to 
do. He has, in fact, treated me slightingly whenever possible, 
and encouraged other secret agents to do the same, particularly 
Miss Lea, who seems to pay more attention to her stage career 
than to her government work. I think, therefore, if you have 
not already acted on my recommendation to dismiss Mr. Norroy 
from the service, that when you do you include Miss Lea in the 
dismissal, as I consider both these persons not to have the best 
interests of the United States at heart. 
I have the honor to be, sir, respectfully yours, 

Gervaise Kimball Sutton, 
First Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. Sutton was unaware that a letter from the languid 
cotillion leader to the same address and to the same effect 
had been dispatched on the same date; and it was the 
answer thereto that was in the hand of a messenger from 
the American Embassy who stood on Lord Cairve's door- 
step below while Norroy instructed his tailor above to the 
effect that smart clothes in future must be cut from de- 
signs radically different, all possible alternatives of 
existing designs having been duplicated by American 
manufacturers' "ready-to-wear" garments. 

"We shall have to go back half a century," said Mr. 
Norroy, so earnestly that one might have imagined that 
sartorial worries were all that he had. "Make the col- 
lars of my coats quite high, hereafter — high and peaked, 
the shoulders sloping and joining the sleeves sharply, the 
trousers almost fitting the curve of the leg, and heavy 
weights at their bottom to keep them down, the skirts 
of the coat scalloped and at a decided angle, the pockets 
on the same style and at the same angle — ^get the idea?" 

It was at this impressive moment that the packet 
that had arrived from America in the last Embassy 
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"pouch," and which had been handed in below by the 
Embassy messenger reached him by the hands — or rather 
on the silver tray held by the hands — of a striking-looking 
sei*vitor whose six feet of height was capped by a pow- 
dered wig and covered by ancient, if once expensive, 
livery. 

Norroy waved to the tailor to sit down; which that 
gentleman ''hoped he knew his place too well" to accept. 
And especially when the presence of such a gorgeous 
menial emphasized the gulf between a mere wielder of 
cloth-yard and goose and the superior officer of six- 
footed servitors. 

Opening the much-besealed packet, Norroy thrust 
some much-needed funds in a desk drawer, and proceeded 
to read, with ill-concealed glee, the Secretary's tale of how 
difficult it had been to dismiss a creature with so much 
political leverage as the (ex) Honorable G. K. Sutton. 
This had finally been accomplished (the Lord of the 
Foreign Office wrote) by the Chief Executive discovering 
within his gift a high-sounding office which required 
little ability and carried with it no actual authority.* 

To this the Greenhorn had been transferred "this 
date" . . . "And now what was Yorke Norroy doing 
in the matter of the kidnaped millionaire?" For if in- 
quiries went unanswered long enough to set Mr. Sutton's 
tongue a-wagging, it would be a bad business for the sub- 
terranean service of the State Department, and most par- 
ticularly for the dean thereof, — Mr. Yorke Norroy. 

That gentleman, however, seemingly careless of his 
peril, only smiled and scribbled on the return blank that 
was appended to the envelope two words: "Tautonless 
Mercury," which, literally translated from the code, sig- 
nified that the explanation was too long and complicated 
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to be transmitted over a cable in an inflexible cipher- 
gram; but with the footman gone, and forgetting the 
patient tailor, who stood within the velvet-curtained bay 
window, peering out at the lights and shadows of May- 
fair, Norroy found the explanation too humorous to keep 
longer. Reaching for a pile of newspapers, all of the 
same date, and that date this particular day, he clipped 
from one a half column of news that concerned himself. 
It recorded one of those seemingly freakish actions that 
were apt to further confirm the world in its belief that 
Yorke Norroy, Esquire, leader of cotillions, originator of 
men's fashions, amateur actor, and languid, bored dil- 
ettante, was a man whose money exceeded his brains at 
a ratio of about a hundred to one. 

Shorn of its headlines, the account read, in part, as 
follows : 

The Rajah of Kahlinpor's diamond necklace of one hundred 
and seventy-two pure white stones, to which as a pendant is 
attached the famous but ill-starred cinnamon diamond, known as 
"The Little Brown Bear," has been sold to the American mil- 
lionaire, Yorke Norroy, esquire, for one hundred thousand 
pounds. The Dreyfuss Corporation first held the necklace at a 
valuation of one quarter as much again as the price paid for it 
by Mr Norroy, but on account of the ill luck constantly attend- 
ing the successive wearers of "The Little Brown Bear," Drey- 
fuss grew impatient of having tied up so much money in 
something apparently unmarketable, and closed with the highest 
bid at auction to-day, which was that of the American gentleman 
aforesaid. 

Mr. Norroy was immediately approached by the Assurety 
Loan Insurance & Annuity Co. with an oflFer to insure the gems 
against all losses for the full amount paid — an offer immediately 
closed with in almost every other case where such a value is 
involved — but Mr. Norroy is reported to have said, with a 
smile : 
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"I shall neither insure the necklace, nor put it in a safe- 
deposit vault, but shall take it home to Number Thirteen Wil- 
merding Street, and lock it up in my desk until I am ready to 
sail for America. My belief is that the ill luck the necklace 
has caused its owners is due principally to the fact that they let 
its possession worry them out of their minds. I shall pay no 
more attention to it until I get ready to sail." 

Mr. Norro^s remarks were almost in the nature of a sensa- 
tion, and those who heard them predicted that the world would 
soon hear another tale of the famous necklace. 

Mr. Norroy has taken Lord Cairve's house in Wilmerding 
Street, for the remainder of the season, where he gives to-mor- 
row night a dinner and dance for the young American singer, 
Miss Holly Lea, who recently closed her engagement at the 
Vaudeville as The Devonshire Maid, a part she originated in 
America, and in which she was no less successful here. Among 
the invited guests are the Duke and Duchess of Angus, Lady 
Chicketherly, Viscount Newlands, Captain R. K. Strathness-Ker, 
V. C. 

The article ended in a glory of noble names. 

"You may perhaps ask," Norroy wrote on the sheet of 
paper to which he pinned the newspaper clipping, 
"whether I have suddenly taken leave of my senses by 
anwering you with so frivolous an article; more than 
likely you will wonder where the money came from for 
the necklace, why I have advertised myself as an ass to 
all London town, and what the dickens the whole thing 
has to do with Fassidy, anyway. 

"Putting you under the seal of strictest confidence, I 
will answer, in a word, 'Everything,' and explain as 
follows : 

"I had utilized every means in my power to gain some 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the five men — ^Anthony 
Herries (called 'Tony Harris'), William or 'Willie' Rye, 
The Ferret,' 'Doctor Tack,' and Chilvers— who kid- 
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naped Fassidy from me; but, although they have been 
reported as seen by various police-informers, all efforts 
on the part of Scotland Yard, the private agencies em- 
ployed by the Fassidy connection, and of myself and men 
have been without reward. These five men have found 
for themselves and for Fassidy some hiding place so re- 
mote, so untrackable, that the means at our disposal are 
quite inadequate to locate it. 

"For the past week I have been of the opinion that from 
some noted criminal — and from such a one only — ^was it 
possible to gain the information we sought. It is necessary 
for such people to trust one another when involved in 
an affair as big as this is and as notorious. But to gain 
information from such a one is almost as difficult as 
locating Fassidy. That is, here in England, where the po- 
lice methods used in America are — quite rightly — not tol- 
erated. How then to arrange something that would ap- 
proximate 'the third degree' for some noted criminal? 
Obviously it was to get him to commit some crime, and 
then promise him immunity if he discovered for me 
where Fassidy was hidden. 

"It was while I was in the frame of mind consequent 
upon turning over so knotty a problem that I drifted into 
Dreyfuss*, and stood next to a friend of yours, as well 
as my own, whose name for obvious reasons I withhold, 
and should you guess it in the future I must beg you do 
not use the following information against me. 

"His wife was with him — a very charming woman, 
but greedy for gems. She was clamoring that he bid in 
the necklace for her, but he refused, saying that it would 
cost him a cool million, counting the enormous customs 
duties upon it. There was a Treasury secret agent among 
the crowd whom I know — Allen — and even had the sale 
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been kept from the papers he would have had access to 
the records afterward. The idea for snaring my noted 
criminal came to me in that instant. 

"I said to our friend: 'But if you didn't have to pay 
any customs duties, how about it then?' 

"His wife pressed the point, and he finally said good- 
humoredly — he's worth fifty million — ^that he'd buy it 
for her under such circumstances. 

" 'Not at all,' I returned. 'Not at all. I'll buy the 
necklace for you, giving my check on the Credit Lyon- 
naise. You go to that bank while I am writing the check, 
and deposit your check to meet it. I will stand for — 
even court — an interview with the reporters who are 
standing around eager for the story of a new possessor 
of the rajah's diamonds. Your wife can remain behind 
here, and I will slip her the case in the crowd. Be careful 
when you reenter the United States to declare everything 
else you have bought, and as the customs spies have a 
record of all big jewelry sales, and you have bought no 
other jewels your wife's person will not be searched, and 
she can wear the necklace under her clothes.* 

"Well, as they've known me for years and had no 
doubts of my honesty — anyhow, I made it easy for them, 
so that he need not deposit his check, or bond, or what- 
ever he did deposit to meet my check, until his wife 
turned up with the jewels — also, as it was a clear case of 
cheating somebody without risk, and as Mrs. Millionaire 
persisted, things turned out as described in the newspa- 
per clipping. You will note with what care I gave my 
address, my intentions of not insuring the gems, my 
declaration that I should not put the necklace in a safe- 
deposit vault, but should keep it carelessly disposed of 
in a desk or escritoire. The number of diamonds in the 
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necklace is enough to tell any jewelry expert — of which 
thieves are the greatest — that no one of the stones except 
the pendant is of a traceable size, and they may there- 
fore be disposed of easily. 

"Think over these details so careless-carefuUy set forth 
in every newspaper in London. Aren't they alluring 
enough to draw to my new abode — which is not difficult 
to enter — the boldest buccaneers? I am sleeping in the 
day hereafter, and keeping watch at night with a specially 
detailed lieutenant from Scotland Yard, who is taking my 
valet's place for the time being, with young Bok, and 
several other of the Corps on duty in and outside the 
house, some over the way at Chisholm's Private Hotel, 
and others as my guests. One day and night have elapsed 
since the publication of the article, but as yet no burglar. 
However, men of this stripe, the artistocracy of crime, 
tempted only by big chances of loot, study over the pro- 
posed field of action as generals do the country of their 
enemy ahead of them, sending out spies and deploy ers 
to bring them materials for their maps. Several times 
to-day our scullery has been approached by gentlemanly 
persons who are not above making ardent advances to 
domestics in the pursuit of their art; and many have 
rung the tradesmen's bell, representing themselves as 
purveyors of bookish information, collectors of rates, in- 
spectors of gas-meters, and so forth. Our staff has been 
instructed to admit all, and accord them the fullest in- 
formation. 

"No doubt before this letter begins its transatlantic 
voyage my house shall have been feloniously entered, and 
I shall have had speech with the felon ; while long, long 
before this somewhat light-headed screed shall have 
reached you Mr. Fassidy will be free to dishonestly 
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gather more plums for his further enrichment. I have 
passed my word, and he shall go free, but save for the 
element of humor in my scheme I approach Fassidy's 
rescue with no noticeable enthusiasm. The only diflfer- 
ence between him and his captors is that he steals with 
the protection of the law, the Ferret & Co. without it. 
Cowardly stealing — Fassidy's kind — I call it. I hate 

your Fassidies. However, I love to keep my word *' 

The Secretary of State, when he read this remarkable 
document some time later, smiling all through, could 
imagine Yorke at this point shrugging his lean shoulders 
and twisting his mobile lips Into a wry smile. The letter 
ended hastily: 

"Forgive my prolixity. Try to find some way to make 
Fassidy pay the customs duties my friends will evade — 
a small fortune. Really I must collect it from Fassidy 
myself, I think. It isn't fair the government should for- 
feit three hundred thousand dollars or more in duty to 
have Fassidy alive. He isn't worth it. 

Y. N." 

As a matter of fact, Norroy concluded so abruptly be- 
cause a slight noise from the window, caused by the 
patient tailor taking his weight from one foot to put it 
on another, attracted his attention from his private joke. 
With an imperative movement of his hand, he forced the 
tailor to sit down, then apologized. 

"Now, as I was saying, about those clothes — where was 
I? Oh, yes — the pockets at an angle, and scalloped ex- 
actly as the skirts of the coat are; the collar high and 
peaked — I showed you that, didn't I ? Perhaps Pd better 
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draw it. Like this, you see, which brings the sleeves up 
to meet the shoulders — so." 

To see him bend over the slip of paper on which he 
was dashing off line drawings, wrinkling his brow and 
biting his lips, taking it all more seriously than he had 
taken matters involving life, death, and the welfare of 
many, was only one of those curious paradoxes by which 
the lives of great men are marked, or marred, according 
to the angle of thought in viewing them. Napoleon with 
his dream book, Paul Jones powdering his hair before 
going into action, and Yorke Norroy, one hand drawing 
the models of clothes, the other writing history. 



CHAPTER IV 

Paul Finds the Sort of Hero He Has Been Looking 
for; only to Decry That Heroes Plan for a 
New Coup. 

GONE are the days of the Harrison Ainsworths 
and the G. P. R. Jameses when men may write 
blithely of Jack Sheppards and Dick Turpins 
and know not whereof they speak. . . . Which ex- 
plains the presence of young Paul Howell among the 
patrons of Sing Fat's. . . . And which, in turn, ex- 
plains why young Paul's "local color" was praised hugely 
by those who edited magazines in little cubby-hole streets 
off Fleet Street and the Strand. 

Ever since Paul had determined to write the ''big 
novel" about The Francois Villon of nowadays, he had 
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sought eagerly to meet the heroes of London's under- 
world. But Fate had been unkind to him. He was a 
romanticist with a plaguey realistic conscience, and al- 
though determined to have for the hero of his novel, a 
sort of a modern Robin Hood, he could not essay his task 
until he found the greenwood gentleman's prototype in 
the life of London's subterranea of to-day. 

Hence, when chance gave him the acquaintance of a 
certain opitun-smoker, he had followed up that person's 
introduction to Sing Fat's with the eagerness of all young 
literary men on the outlook for new material. Hence his 
affectations of dishonesty and the continual use of crim- 
inals' slang, through which the Ferret had so easily 
penetrated. 

The boy found a weird Oriental something about the 
place, with its rows of quiet, wide-awake smokers, con- 
versing mildly of dark doings, their faces silhouetted by 
the little, steady flames that dotted the darkness like balls 
of St. Elmo's fire, the black of a storm-hounded night 
at sea. 

Quieted by the drug, Raphael King raised a hand, re- 
fusing more, and lay, his eyes still closed, breathing 
heavily. 

The boy watched him, wondering what terrible thing 
this man had done or witnessed that he should have 
been so overcome by the remembrance of it — ^wondered, 
too, what secrets the Ferret had on his mind that he 
should start so fearfully at each knock on the door of 
the Judas hole — ^wondered as to the lives and exploits of 
all these desperate adventurers who surrounded him. 

The boy had considerable dexterity with his fingers, 
which had enabled him to learn the difficult feat of pre- 
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paring opium for consumption — ^an accomplishment that 
made him welcome among such people as these; and he 
now foimd himself cooking again mechanically for the 
Ferret, who in return gave him sound and solemn coun- 
sel against the danger of the drug. 

"Here's a horrible example coming now, kid," added 
the Ferret by way of peroration. "He'll try to mace us, 
I'll bet. Don't give him no hop if he lies down. It jest 
encourages him." 

"Evenin*, mates," said a husky voice. 

He was quite as disreputable as a man could well be ; 
his hair in a frowzy tangle, his collar of celluloid broken 
in two places. He was known as "Yen-shi Smith," from 
his oft-repeated requests to all smokers that they save 
him the "seconds," meaning that he took the residue re- 
maining in the pipe bowl after the opium had been 
smoked — the yen-shi — ^boiled it down, and mixed it with 
brown sherry, then peddled it as a cure for the habit, 
although the real use to which it was put by the slaves 
of the lamp was to deaden their desire to smoke when 
the materials were not handy. 

"I'll cook for you," said this person, coming closer. 

"A fat lot I" objected the Ferret. "I don't want you 
around my layout, you bum ! Git away from here !" 

To which the newcomer paid not the slightest atten- 
tion, divesting himself of his coat, and motioning Paul 
to the other side. 

"I don't want to smoke," he said, smiling blandly: "I'll 
cook for you ginks. Your arms must be tired, bo. And 
I got to lay down somewhere. Got a lamp habit." 

"A lamp habit!" jeered the Ferret, by which was 
meant an incontroUable desire to watch tifc steady little 
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flame. **A lamp habit! What you been doin' — curing 
yourself with your own medicine?" 

"Yep," agreed Yen-shi, taking up the pipe. "An* I 
done it, too." 

"Slaves of the lamp !" It had been Paul's phrase. The 
boy could not control a little shudder as he watched the 
wasted hands of Yen-shi Smith, the fingers so white, so 
dextrous as they applied the sponge to the bowl of the 
pipe and twirled the yen-hok about and tested the cook- 
ing opium. 

Raphael King had opened his eyes to note the nervous 
twitching of Yen-shi's fingers, and the water in his eyes. 
"You poor old bum !" he said. "Cook yourself a few." 

Yen-shi thanked him dumbly. "I got to apologize fer 
seeming to be always broke. Carbon," he said. "Seems 
like I always am when I see you. But since you was 
here last I made some money — me and Yen-hok Annie. 
Exhibition smoking, you know — smoking for the slum- 
mers at a sovereign apiece to see such wickedness, us 
taking a couple of pills and then laying back and asking 
one another if we heard the little goldfish a-singing in 
Regent's Park. Wonderful how the suckers a-seeing the 
town fall fer that there stuff." 

"A sucker," said Raphael King harshly. "How I hate 
that word ! I suppose you're a wise guy — ^you with your 
dirty collar and your broken finger nails, and no place to 
sleep except when a chink's kind enough to let you doze» 
oflf around a layout !" 

"I was a-telling you, Carbon," explained Yen-shi, with 
the same wan smile, "Yen-hok Annie and me was doing 
well with this here exhibition smoking of ours when the 
coppers closed us up. By order of some nut or other that 
I'm glad to say ain't on earth no more to bother nobody,'* 
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he ended viciously. "Went down on that boat this after- 
noon — ^the Prince George." 

"Shut up, you rat!'* snarled King. "Shut up! Have 
you ever seen men and women drown that you talk that 
way? No! Well, I have! Don't let me hear .you say 
that again." 

"I didn't mean nothing. Carbon," apologized Yen-shi, 
rather frightened. "I didn't wish htm no harm. I was 
just reading in this-hyer newsepaper" — ^he pulled an even- 
ing edition from his hip pocket — "all about how the 
ship was rammed into a floating wreck. Gee, it's some 
story, boys! Seems the passengers aboard, or at least 
most of 'em, acted like rats — tried to rush the lifeboats 
and crowd the women out — when one feller, somebody 
nobody never heard of, flashes a gun on 'em, shoots some 
of 'em down like dogs, and holds 'em off until the captain 
and officers got the crew into some kind of shape and gets 
all the women off safe. Even then this-hyer fellow kep* 
holding off the rats, makin 'em take their turns, and not 
crowd Into the boats and swamp 'em. And he done so 
well that when the last lifeboat pulled off there wasn't 
no room left in it fer him, and he went down with the 
captain and the officers and some of the crew. Some guy 
that ! Read it. Ferret." 

He shoved the paper into the Ferret's hand. 

"Some guy — I should say so!" said Paul, trembling 
with admiration. "How did he ever have the nerve to 
do It?" 

Raphael King wetted his dry, chapped lips, and spoke 
in a hard voice, his eyes glittering : 

"Suppose that fellow was a crook — ^a low-down grafter 
like me and you. And suppose he'd just met a girl who 
was all a girl ought to be — a, girl that liked him and 
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talked to him as if he were one of her own Idnd. Sup- 
pose he knew he didn't have a chance to grab her because 
his scalp 'u*d get you a reward in any State in the Union, 
in almost any country in the world. Suppose even at that 
minute the coppers were hot on his trail, waiting to arrest 
him the minute he set foot in Folkestone, and he'd been 
tipped off to it by wireless too late. Suppose he knew 
the girl 'u'd see him pinched. Suppose all those things, 
and then suppose he got a chance to be a man — sl real, 
live man — ^and sell out knowing he'd saved her life and 
a few hundred others — ^hey ? Are you all supposing like 
I tell you to?" 

Paul, quicker of comprehension that the others, took in 
King's sopping clothes and bedraggled air. Reaching 
over, he pinched water from a comer of the older man's 
waistcoat. 

"I'm glad to know you," the boy said suddenly and 
simply, and grasped King's limp hand ; then to the puz- 
zled Ferret and Yen-shi he exclaimed almost rapturously, 
for it was men such as this he had hoped to find in the 
underworld : "Don't you see, fellows ? He^s the man — 
the man who did it — ^the one who held the others off — 
who saved them all — gee I" 

"You — ^you. Carbon!" ejaculated the Ferret. "You 
done that ! But you ain't croaked 1 You're here I The 
papers says the guy who done all that gun-play went 
down." 

"I guess they didn't want me even in hell," said King 
surlily. "I got picked up by some fishermen twenty min- 
utes after she struck. I was holding onto a plank. Curse 
the dirty luck of the whole thing!" he added, his eyes 
taking on the wild look they had had when first seen by 
them that night. "I was all ready to croak, resigned, 
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even happy about it. Maybe I felt that what I*d just 
done might have wiped off the slate up there — ^made me 
sort of halfway square and ready to die. But it wasn't 
fair to let me go on living after I'd been so sure I was 
going that I never even went down to my cabin to get 
the touch I made in Paris — ^two hundred thousand francs' 

worth of 'ice' down at the bottom of the Channel, by '* 

He went off in fierce profanity again. 

I was so sure I was going to sell out/* he finished. 
It ain't fair. And here I am in London with ten pounds 
to my name. Not enough to buy myself a new outfit 
even, after just tossing away a fortune I" 

"Forty thousand bucks!" said the Ferret, awed 
despite himself. "Forty thousand bucks !" 

"Funny ain't it?" said Ycn-shi, after a long pause. 
"Funny how the Almighty jest don't pay no attention at 
all to what you personally want to do. Them as don't 
need hop — ^pleasure smokers — ^has lots of hop. Them as 
has got to have it — ^like me — ^ain't never even a shell 
ahead. Them as didn't want to croak — orficers with 
famblies dependent on ihem — ^jest sunk like stones, while 
you, Carbon, who didn't have nobody, and didn't want 
nothing, floated like a blooming cork. Hereafter I'm 
going to wish I may never smoke another pill; then 
maybe somebody ull hand me a whole can." 

The Chinese attendant, creeping softly up on his felt- 
padded shoes, slipped the Ferret a folded piece of paper, 
on which was scrawled in a crude code a reminder from 
one of his pals that he had remained away from "The 
Snare" beyond his time limit, and that it was his turn to 
keep watch over a certain Douglas Pierce Fassidy, mil- 
lionaire, whom the Ferret & Co. were holding in custody 
until a ransom should be collected without risk — ^a feat 
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of kidnaping which had, as his excellency, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, had prophesied, "stood every police- 
man in the civilized world on his head." So the Ferret, 
with little ceremony, took himself off from Sing Fat's, 
steering a direct course for the river, where a boat was 
waiting to pick him up, and which was presently lost 
in the fog. 

Back in Sing Fat's cellar the boy, Paul, hung on the 
words of Raphael King, and Yen-shi Smith glutted him- 
self at another's expense. King, his nerves quieted by his 
smoking, and his mind calm again, was telling the 
shameful story of other men's cowardice, dwelling lightly 
on his own bravery. Of his rescue by the fishing smack 
he also said little, explaining only that he had paid the 
skipper half of his slender store of money to keep the 
secret of his 5afety. To the girl he alluded once or twice 
as hopeless people speak of things beyond their reach. 

Paul with glowing cheeks, interrupted him. 

"You forget," he said, laying a hand on the other 
man's arm. "You're dead. Dead — don't you see? Those 
policemen who were waiting for you at Folkestone — 
they'll find you're not among the saved. Your picture 
in the rogues' gallery will be turned to the wall. The 
Carbon King — Raphael King — whatever they know you 
as — is no more. You're a new man — ^anything you like. 
All you've got to do is grow a mustache, cut you hair 
differently, and keep track of her; and then some day — 
who knows?" 

The somber eyes of Raphael King lightened ; little by 
little the darkness disappeared from their depth. 

"The Carbon King is Dead," he murmured softly. 
"Drowned— dead — done for. No coppers looking for him 
— nothing to fear even. No chance her ever knowing. I 
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never thought of that. Why, what a fool I am I I've got 
a new life in front of me — a new life! And a chance 
for her!" 

He held the boy's hand so tightly that it hurt; then 
his grip relaxed, and his expression became doubtful. 

"If I only had capital to take advantage of my start," 
he said. "But ten pounds ! If I had that junk that is at 
the bottom of the Channel " 

"We can't have everything," the boy reminded him 
sagely. 

"Right you are, youngster!" said King, almost laugh- 
ing. "Right you are. It only means one more touch — sl 
big one. ' Time enough to change my appearance a little, 
to make another carbon pencil, to sound a big joint, and 
pull off my last trick. Then for honesty — a new name — 
and her !" 

He got up and slipped into his wet coat. 

"How much money can you lend me for a couple of 
weeks ?" he asked. "You can have it back as many times 
over as you say." 

For the moment the boy forgot the character he was 
playing, and spoke from his heart. 

"You can have all I've got, and I don't want anything 
back for it at all," he said, his eyes shining with remem- 
brance of King's heroism. "But don't try to make 
another touch; don't be crooked again. God only gives 
a man the chance for a new life oncel He didn't want 
you to start out with any crooked money. That's why 
that two hundred thousand francs is at the bottom of the 
Channel. Start square, Mr. Carbon King. Be worthy 
of her!" 

"I can't start without capital," said King lightly. "I'm 
not a clerk, a bookkeeper, or a mechanic. I've got to 
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have money to swing my schemes — ^there's an idea for 
a patent I've got in my head that'll make a fortune for 
me — and her — if I had ten thousand dollars to swing it 
with; and with the police off my trail I'll get that ten 
thousand in a week — easy 1" 

From the manner in which he lit a cigarette and 
smiled, one might have imagined Raphael King was 
speaking of an action as trivial as writing a check on a 
bank for that amount ; but despite his apparent careless- 
ness, one sentence of the boy's kept running through his 
head: 

"He didn't want you to start out with any crooked 
money. That's why that two hundred thousand francs 
is at the bottom of the Channel." 



CHAPTER V 

Into an Exclusive Gathering There Enters an 
Expected But Uninvited Guest 

IF there was a happier young man in all London than 
Mr. Van Gruenberg Luyties, who arrived late the 
following afternoon at Wilmording Street from 
America via the White Star Line and Southampton, he 
must have known a degree of happiness outside the ordi- 
nary human gambit. 

He had been freed at last from his duty as companion 
dancer to the American "Devonshire Maid;" he was to 
see Holly Lea immediately, and only that night he was 
to enter upon his first detail as a secret agent of the 
Department of State 
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They were waiting for him in the library to explain; 
Holly and John Baedeker Bok, both of whom were 
cognizant of Norroy's newest scheme which they hoped 
would cbme to fruition that night ... as they ex- 
plained to him. 

"Well, I'm off," said Baedeker ; got a hairdresser and 
manicure coming to make me look like a young guards- 
man, ril send him down to your room, if you like. 
Van." 

Van did not hold out his arms to Holly when Baedeker 
went, — ^as he should have done — as he would have liked 
to have done, — ^had he dared. . • . And so she rose, too. 

"If Jack Bok is starting to get ready, think how much 
longer it will take me," she laughed and began to edge 
off. And although Van's blood was hammering hard at 
his temples, he let her go. Let her go. . . The girl of 
whom he had dreamed daily and because of whom he had 
slept little nightly. 

"See you to-night," she said and skipped away. 

"Damn !" said Mr. Luyties, after a moment of silence 
had been terminated by the sound of the hall door open- 
ing and shutting. And then the unhappiest of young 
men in London betook himself to his room to brood. 

Only the rapt inspection of the newest thing in soft 
dress-shirts, together with silken waistcoat, and dress- 
clothes from the best tailor in London — that one from 
Cork Street whom Norroy had harangued and who had 
turned out this suit and waistcoat for Van at Norroy's 
orders — having been provided with Van's measurements 
— prevented Mr. Luyties from tearing at his superlatively 
smooth hair. . . . And after carefully arranging him- 
self in these new acquisitions his spirits rose. Even Holly 
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could not fail to love a young man so beautifully dressed 
as he was now. 

Had a careful compilation of the most desirable names 
in the "Court Guide" and "Who's Who" been made and 
compared with the list of those who attended Mr. Nor- 
roy's reception for Miss Holly Lea, there would have 
been found a striking similarity between the two. In 
England, where Society is quite sure it is Society, and not 
semisociety; where people know one another so well 
from childhood that they have little in the way of novelty 
to say to one another, Society relishes affairs very little 
at which no celebrities or new and amusing persons are to 
be found ; so that, if you would be popular, invite the lions 
first, and the crowd will follow, providing also you have 
a butler who sees to it that your wines are of passable 
vintages. 

While it would seem absurd that a resident of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, would expect "nice" people to 
attend a reception given in honor of a "musical-comedy 
girl," it is different near Park Lane, where such girls 
are greatly admired, and where debutantes' mammas like 
to study them at close range and instruct their daughters 
in the airs and graces that win the young ladies of the 
Gayety so many titles. 

Speaking of titles, there is no doubt that fully one- 
quarter of Mr. Norroy's guests were so equipped; 
another quarter were the sons, daughters, and relatives 
of titles ; while the third quarter were writers, musicians, 
sculptors, and people of the stage. The remainder were 
Americans, the majority of them the "best" Americans, 
if the "Social Registers" of various cities could be de- 
pended upon, while those not so distinguished were, as 
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Polly van Re3rpen put it, "some of those nice young 
friends of Yorke, who came from goodness knows where, 
and do the Lord knows what." 

Meaning, although she did not know it, the younger 
members of the underground service of the State Depart- 
ment, whose object in life, it would appear, was to con- 
vince all outsiders that they had no ambition more 
exalted that to knot their ties as gracefully as Norroy, 
and to be seen frequently lounging about the cafes, clubs, 
theaters, and other more-or-less-public places in London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York, and Washington, although you 
were apt to run into one or all of them anywhere on the 
globe. 

It was noticeable to-night that at no time were all 
these correctly garbed young men present en masse, but 
that one would slip out for half an hour or so, and after 
he had been gone for a few minutes another would re- 
turn. This sort of thing had been going on since nine 
o'clock, and it was now well after one, and the dancing 
was over. As the people began to move in couples toward 
the dining-room. Van Luyties, excusing himself to a 
certain Lady Mary Lovell, who had felt a certain pleasure 
at the thought that this nice-looking boy was to be her 
companion through the affair of pate sandwiches, salads, 
and champagnes, disappeared from the crowd. He as- 
cended swiftly the gilt-rodded blue velvet stairs, reach- 
ing the library on the next landing, which was dark, but 
where, nevertheless, sat John Baedeker Bok, whose 
wheat-colored hair, under the assiduous attention of the 
visiting Bond Street hairdresser had ceased to look like 
that of an unruly college boy. 

Baedeker, as he preferred to be known, and who was 
called "the luckiest man in the Corps," uncrossed one of 
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his silken-clad ankles, yawned, and gave up his post by the 
garden window to Luyties. 

"My luck still holds," he said. "No burglar during 
my trick, and I'm relieved just in time for supper. 
Where's that lovely Marjorie Humboldt I was talking to? 
I'll take her in to supper or burst a vein." 

"Better save money for the governor and burst it here, 
then, where the carpet isn't so expensive," returned 
Luyties, laughing. "Because she went in with Captain 
Tremome, Jack." 

"Oh, I'll horn myself in some way," returned Baedeker, 
undismayed. "I always did have a way with women, 
didn't I? Except — I don't know why — I'm violently in 
love with Holly Lea, and she insists that I'm just like a 
big brother." 

"Does she. Jack ?" smiled Luyties, well pleased. 

"And how many times must I ask you not to call me 
'Jack'?" asked Baedeker, annoyed by Luyties' pleasure. 
"Privately I believe she's in love with the governor, 
though the Lord help her if she is — for Yorke Norroy's 
the same to all of them. I believe he was the originator 
of that 'big brother' thing. But she seems to have acted 
altogether differently of late — ever since she was in that 
Prince George disaster. Wonder if she fell in love with 
that fellow who stood oif the cowards with a gun? 
Wouldn't blame her if she was, would you?" 

"He's drowned, poor devil," said Luyties, in a tone 
that he strove to make regretful. 

"But the memory of a fellow like that would be 
enough to keep off all the other men for a while, 
wouldn't it?" asked Baedeker. "I wonder who he was? 
Well, hope you aren't hungry, old fellow. I'm off." 

Left alone in the darkness. Van Luyties lighted a 
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churchwarden pipe which he had taken down from a wall 
rack and filled from a jar on the table while he talked to 
Baedeker Bok. Pulling his chair close to the window, so 
that he could see all that passed in the garden below, yet 
remain unseen to any one prowling there, he fell into a 
deep and protracted meditation. Since meeting Holly Lee 
he had loved her devotedly, but from a distance — humbly, 
as befitted the youngest of the Corps when aspiring to the 
attention of the prettiest woman on the pay rolls of the 
Department of State. Moreover, there was her sudden 
success on the stage. 

She had carried Luyties with her into the atmosphere 
of fashionable clubs, afternoon teas, motor cars, morning 
coats, and evening dress. He wondered he dared expect 
more, and the fear of losing her frank comradeship had 
kept him silent. H he loved her hopelessly, there was no 
reason why he should make her sad by telling her of his 
love. After all, it zvas preposterous to think of winning 
so radiant a creature as Holly. . . . 

Although the young man's mind was elsewhere, his 
eyes had not ceased their careful scrutiny of the garden, 
and now it seemed that the gray mantle that lay on it was 
being disturbed, that something or somebody was moving 
below. 

Luyties felt gladness throbbing through him. At last, 
then, he was to have his opportunity — the one he had 
waited for so long. True, he had at various times been 
useful to Norroy in gaining information. But never be- 
fore had he been placed in one of those situations of 
which he had heard so much from his comrades of the 
Corps, when a steady brain and a cool head were neces- 
sary in the face of great danger. Baedeker Bok, who 
next to him had the briefest term of service, had plunged 
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into a remarkable series of adventures almost immediately 
after his appointment. Van had hoped for some such 
distinguishing episodes to come his way to put him in a 
favorable light with Holly Lea. Here at last the chance 
had come. He must be worthy of it. 

Crowded near the window on his kness, he peered into 
an arrangement of small mirrors that showed all angles 
of the garden and the rear of the house. He saw that a 
dark figure was flattened against the trelliswork below. 
Now it was climbing up by means of the window gratings, 
but on the other side of the house from where Van stood. 
Van's hot breath obscured the mirrors for a moment. 
When he looked again, he saw that the man had slowly 
and painfully drawn himself up to the windowsill of 
the next room; he could see the man's legs and light 
tennis shoes in the dull light. But the man made no 
attempt to enter the window, but drew himself up to the 
next story, the attic. In an instant Van remembered 
that in the attic there was an open window. He bolted 
out of the room where he stood, and up the soft-carpeted 
stairs. He reached the outside of the door upstairs in 
time to hear the lightest of thuds, and he knew the burglar 
had dropped on the floor. 

Van crowded close to the wall so that the hangings 
covered him. Once or twice a quick flash of electric light 
shot out of the attic room and into the hall; there was 
a sound, also, as of heavy articles being turned over for 
examination, but the burglar wasted little time in so un- 
profitable a room, and soon Van heard him tiptoeing 
toward the hall. 

Before the intruder's first foot had been placed over 
the threshold three short, sharp shrieks from a police 
whistle-sounded almost in his ear,and as he started invol- 
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untarily from the shock the powerful muscles of a sinewy 
and determined youth were being strained to hold him 
helpless. They toppled over together, and their fall 
seemed to start into life all the electricity in the house, 
for from all points in brackets and above the wainscoting, 
in hall lamps, and electroliers lights flowered out of the 
darkness. 

The man with whom the burglar struggled seemed to 
be an octopus, with all-embracing tentacles, some of 
which were holding his throat, others his legs, while yet 
again others bound his hands tightly. It was not until his 
eyes grew accustomed to the sudden light that he realized 
he was surrounded by a number of men who were looking 
at him with apparent satisfaction. One man, who wore 
metal buttons on his waistcoat, he recognized immediately 
despite the servant's attire. 

"So you had me pegged all the time, eh, lieutenant?" 
he asked bitterly. 

"Why, no," returned the other, somewhat surprised. 
"I never saw you before in my life." 

It was hardly surprising that the lieutenant should fail 
in such recognition. The man who had just been helped 
to his feet looked more like a guardsman than a thief, 
with his small, upturned military mustache, his bronzed 
skin and closely clipped, wavy hair. The weeks King 
had spent as Paul's guest had been devoted to turning 
out quite a different person from the man who had been 
wanted at Folkestone ; and in Starley Street his ears had 
been brought closer to his head, and many of the hairs 
in his eyebrows had been pulled out until those eyebrows 
were no longer bushy, as Raphael King's had been, but 
thin and penciled, as befitted one who posed as Ralph 
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Kingsley, a former captain of volunteers during the Phil- 
ippine insurrection. 

"Now, sit down," said Yorke Norroy, who had been 
studying his captive closely, and with a certain amount 
of doubt. "Sit down." 

He turned to the others, dismissing them with a wave 
of the hand. 

"Better get back to the party," he advised. "All 
except you. Van. He's your captive, and you're entitled 
to see this through. Lieutenant, you may as well take off 
those valet's clothes now, and wait for me below in the 
library until I tell you what we will do with our interest- 
ing prisoner here. As for you, sir" — ^he spoke to King — 
"I have rather an interesting proposition to make to 
you." 

Save for the sound of the music and laughter below, 
there was only silence when Norroy concluded his 
"proposition." King did not appear to have heard him, 
but was staring away into the midst of the garden. 
Norrroy interpreted his thoughts : 

"Of course, if you refuse, why, the whole thing re- 
solves itself into a commonplace housebreaking case, and 
the lieutenant will see that all the gentle mercies of Scot- 
land Yard are shown you. Which means Old Bailey 
and ten years in Dartmoor with pick and shovel." 

"Give me a cigarette," said King, betraying no emo- 
tion. 

Van Luyties lighted one, and placed it in his mouth. 
King, whose hands were bound tightly behind him, sat 
twirling the cigarette between his lips, seemingly absorbed 
in nothing save keeping the smoke out of his eyes. 

"Send for the lieutenant," he said presently. "That 
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kind of stuff isn't exactly in my line. Let's not jaw about 
it any more." 

"You see," persisted Norroy softly, "we aren't asking 
you to send your friends away in your place. We 
wouldn't make such a proposition to a man like you. All 
we want to do is rescue our friend; don't you see? 
Nothing will be done to any of yours, I give you my 
word " 

"No use, sir," said King; "not a bit of use. I'm not 
that sort. I've played the game, and, according to my 
lights, I've played it square. This was going to be my 
last touch. I'm sorry I've got to fall, but Tm not going 
to keep out by turning up my friends. It was a good 
frame-up, this was — the best-baited mousetrap I ever 
saw — ^and your logic was good. That honor among 
thieves is a josh. But you just happen to strike one 
fellow who believes in it. Send for the lieutenant." 

Again the silence fell. Norroy had no wish to im- 
prison this man, whom he deliberately enticed to the 
house, but he was reluctant to believe he had failed, and 
was turning over in his mind further arguments, when 
a canary in a small gilt cage, which had been contemplat- 
ing the proceedings sleepily, now gave a little chirp. 
King's gaze involuntarily followed the sound. At the 
sight of the bird a sudden burning came into his eyes, 
and he gulped back something. 

"I'm going to make an appeal to you," he said, turning 
his eyes to Norroy and winking hard. "Seeing that 
bird's weakened me — I couldn't have asked otherwise. 
But you can't be hard-hearted if you love birds." 

"Does that prove I love them ?" asked Norroy, pointing 
to the cage. "Shutting him up, making him a prisoner, 
just to give me pleasure ? It is horrible to shut up either 
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birds or men. I don't want to shut you up, but 111 have 
to unless you do what I tell you to." 

"Let me tell you about what the bird there brought 
back to me/' said King slowly. "I bought a bird for a 
girl only a few days ago — a green one — a green finch." 

Norroy started, and looked at his prisoner more closely, 
and Van Luyties* eyes widened, and his fingers gripped 
the arms of his chair. 

"It was in Boulogne — I was hiding out there, afraid 
to take the boat for England until I knew just how I 
stood with the police. I met a girl ; she was stopping in 
my hotel. She wasn't my sort. But she didn't know 
that, for I was on my good behavior, and I was wild — 
crazy — about her, although she never knew that either. 
We used to have tea at the Casino, and walk by the sea 
at sunset. I was going to bed at nine — ^you see, I wasn't 
taking anything but the air at Boulogne. Those days 
don't seem real now; I'm forgetting them as fast as I 



can." 



He was winking harder than before, but despite it 
some moisture glistened in his eyes — ^glistened, too, in 
those of Van Luyties, while Norroy had leaned forward, 
his slender fingers on his knees, gazing at the man with 
fixed, inscrutable look. But King was not looking at him ; 
he was staring into the past, seeing the beach of Boulogne 
at sunset, perhaps, and remembering the vows he had 
made to himself when the girl's eyes met his in the after- 
glow. 

"But I can't forget them," he went on. "I can't ever 
forget them. That was why this was going to be my lapst 
touch. I was going to use the money I got out of this to go 
straight. Straight — and maybe some day meet her again, 
and be able to ask her to marry me. I bought her a 
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little green bird at Boulogne — a green finch. I hunted 
all over London to get another one like it to keep in my 
mind all I had promised myself to be for her sake. Let 
me go this time. Til run straight hereafter. As a friend 
of mine said : *I guess God didn't want you to have any 
crooked money. That's why the two hundred thousand 
francs you stole went to the bottom of the Channel when 
the Prince George was sunk.' " 

"I thought so !" said Norroy. He did not explain, but 
arose, and, without further words, went out. 

Van Luyties, knowing what Norroy had in his mind to 
do, started suddenly after him, but stopped uncertainly, 
and, unable to bear the scrutiny of the bound man's eyes, 
crossed to the window and turned his back. Norroy re- 
entered and locked the door. Again the silence fell. 

King had found himself in many situations before that 
defied his nerves, but this one was surcharged with a 
sinister something that chilled him ; so that when a knock 
came to the door he jumped as any woman might. 

"You sent for me, Mr. Norroy," came in Holly's clear, 
almost childish tones from the other side of the door. 

King groaned, and struggled to his feet, twisting at his 
bound hands. "Oh, that voice ! Don't let her see me like 
this ! Don't tell her about me ! Don't let her know I'm 
a thief ! Don't ruin her memory of me." 

Van Luyties, unable to bear the strain longer, strode 
across the floor, and grasped Norroy's arm. 

"Mr. Norroy," said the boy, "I love Holly. You know 
that. Love her better than anything in the world. It's 
to my interest to see this man ruined in her eyes, for from 
what she told of him I've been afraid she cared — cared 
more than a little. But, thief or not, he's the man who 
saved five hundred men and women, and went down like 
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a hero himself. Thief or not, he's a better man than I 
am. And if she cares for him, and he for her, and he 
wants to be something else besides a thief, I can't stand 
by and see him tortured. Let's wait for some one else 
to swing our scheme with, and let this man go.'* 

Again Holly's voice was heard: 

"Mr. Norroy! Mr. Norroy! They told me you 
wanted me." 

Norroy looked at the despairing eyes of King, the 
pleading ones of Luyties. Knowing that he had pledged 
his word to rescue Fassidy, feeling that the man was al- 
most certainly saved when Holly's first words came from 
the other side of the door, he yet could not pronounce an- 
other threat in the face of self-sacrifice as great as King 
had shown on the lost ship, and as Luyties was showing 
now. Self-sacrifice was in the air, and he became infected 
with It, and so he sacrificed for the moment his reputa- 
tion for success. Crossing, he unfastened King's hands 
and straightened the collar of his coat. 

The action was done kindly with no thought of results, 
but Norroy's brain did not long admit the possibility of 
defeat. Another way to gain King to his ends came to 
his mind almost instantly. He unlocked the door, and 
let the girl in. 

She entered, radiant in white and pearls, her child's 
brow wrinkled in curiosity. 

"Holly," said Yorke Norroy, "this gentleman assisted 
us in capturing the burglar. The burglar gave him all 
the information as to how we could rescue Mr. Fassidy." 

"Oh, you're going to help us? she asked, her eyes 
shining as she caught his extended hand ; then, when she 
saw his face : "You — ^you !" Women are not fooled as 
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easily as men, and despite its changes she saw only the 
face of her hero. 

She swayed, and fell into a chair. 

"You ! Oh, I will thank God to-night on my knees I 
You are saved ! Saved ! Saved !" 

Norroy broke in suavely: 

"Yes; and Mr.— Mr. " 

"Kingsley," said the man, in a thick voice. 

"Kingsley is going to save Mr. Fassidy, I think. At 
least, I'm sure he will if you insist. Holly." 

The girl took King's hand. 

"Oh, I can't think of anything except that you're 
saved " 

"Except that we must rescue Mr. Fassidy," Norroy 
put in again. 

"Yes, oh, yes," said the girl. "We mustn't forget our 
duty, must we ? No matter how glad we are ! You will 
help us, Mr. Kingsley?" 

With her hands warm in his, his heart leaping, and his 
brain awhirl, Raphael King gulped back something. 

"What did you say ?" asked the girl. 

"I'll help you — you/* said the Carbon King. "Any- 
thing for you!* 



CHAPTER VI 



i» 



Brothers in Crime 

IN a stretch of ghostly water, past Thilney Lock, and 
almost in line with the lights of a cathedral town, 
a house boat swung at her moorings ; swung under 
a chill and frozen winter moon, and on an almost deserted 
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river. The bouse boat was not luxuriously appointed, 
and her shining brass and spotless paint were sufficient 
to pass her unchallenged and unsuspected; yet aboard 
her was the man for whom all London was looking; about 
whom the New York papers clamored to know each 
morning; for whom all manner of rewards were oflFered; 
there he was, and there he had been ever since the night 
when the ever-active brain of Anthony Herries had seen 
in iNissidy's cai)ture sufficient to provide him (Herries) 
with a future livelihood. 

The house boat was the property of Lord Harry Bass- 
wood, better known, perhaps, as "Baby Basswood," in 
r()nso(|Ucncc of his pink cheeks and china-blue eyes. But 
the pink had long since departed, and the eyes, sunken as 
thoy were in cavernous sockets, lacked any resemblance 
to childhood and innocence. Lord Harry was the fourth 
son of the Duke of Daunton, and was a lord by courtesy, 
having no patrimony nor voice in the Upper House. The 
money he had squandered so freely had come from his 
maternal grandfather, a very worthy brewer on whose 
ale and the I^nglish flag the sun never set. But grand- 
father had disapproved of Harry's proposed marriage to 
a (layety girl. Cicely Hayden by name, and had, on his 
deathbed, crossed Harry out of his will. 

Miss Hayden, finding Harry was going into debt for 
her various extravagances, made it unnecessary for him 
to spend any more time where the Strand adjoins Kings- 
way. He was posted at Tattersall's, and evicted from the 
Albany ; and his only prospect of future existence was to 
return to Daunton Towers, and lead a simple agricultural 
life — perhaps assisting to collect the rents for his duca] 
brother. 

Being of a stubborn nature, he had replied churlishlj 
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to said ducal relative, and had retired to his house boat, 
his only possession, on which, with the assistance of his 
valet, he managed to live. It had been bought for Cicely, 
and reminiscences of her were everywhere about it. The 
valet urged marriage with one of several heiresses as 
preferable to the agricultural alternative. 

It was while moping in this fashion that Harry had 
met Herries. They had been varsity roommates. Harry 
had spoken of suicide; damning both agriculture and 
heiresses. He was sure Cicely had quitted him only be- 
cause she would no longer be a burden on him, "dear 
girl." He had been full of unlawful — and impractical — 
schemes for making money, had Harry. 

Herries had judged, therefore, that he would welcome 
participancy in the kidnaping for ransom of one of 
America's most notorious money kings. While the Fer- 
ret and the others kept Fassidy gagged and bound in 
Herries* rooms, the university man had hired a boat and 
rowed out to the Dragon Fly. He had found Lord Harry 
in the final throes of despair, his valet, tiring of his failure 
to take up the heiress proposition, having quitted him. 

Literally, the young nobleman had "jumped at it," and, 
since Fassidy had been an enforced guest aboard, had been 
quite as ruthless in his recommendations to violently ill- 
treat the millionaire as any of the professional criminals 
who now formed the crew of the house boat. 

On this particular evening they had brought Fassidy 
up from the hold, and were feeding him frugally on what 
remained of the rather handsome dinner they had con- 
sumed. They no longer either bound or gagged him ; it 
was not necessary, for they had reduced him to a state of 
perfect obedience; not through any actual brutality, but 
by tmderfeeding him, and for most of the time keeping 
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him in solitary confinement. Under this treatment he had 
lost all the pompousness ; and, as they had shaved oflf his 
whiskers and mustache to avoid any chance of identifica- 
tion, should a chance visitor drop aboard, the result was 
that Fassidy looked like a tired and harassed clerk at 
thirty shillings a week. 

There were seated around the rosewood table, Anthony 
Herries and Harry Bass wood, in mess jackets with gilt 
buttons; Willie Rye and Doctor Tack, wearing dinner 
coats cut on Conduit Street, and the Ferret, who, though 
drawing the line at evening dress, always managed to 
present the appearance, at least, of a prosperous race- 
track man. Pink-eye Chilvers, the little cockney, they 
had made cook and steward, and forbidden to sit in their 
presence ; so he was standing off at a distance, but laugh- 
ing with the rest at the small helpings of cold food that 
Tony Herries was measuring out to the millionaire. 

Evidently, Fassidy had something on his mind — some- 
thing of hope; for he stood the ordeal of hunger in sight 
of plenty better to-night than was his wont; whining and 
begging less. But he had been strictly ordered never to 
speak unless spoken to, so, though words came to his lips 
a hundred times, he choked them back again and again. 
It was not until Chilvers had cleared away, and brought 
out liqueurs, cigars, and cigarettes that Herries, who had 
known all along the question that was trembling within 
his captive, obligingly addressed him. 

"You want to know, of course," he said, with a taunt- 
ing smile, "whether your son-in-law left the money at the 
place appointed, and whether or not we received it, don't 
you, old Funny- face, eh?" 

There was nothing humorous in Herries' words, but 
the others of the company all laughed immoderately ; but 
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then the row of empty champagne bottles and the fact that 
to-day each had come into possession of a small fortune, 
were sufficient reason for causeless mirth. 

"I kept a copy of your letter. It was the most humor- 
ous document I ever had the pleasure of reading. Listen 
to this, boys " 

"We've all heard it," objected the Ferret, turning 
sulky. 

"My worthy Ferret," returned Herries gravely, "from 
such a gem of humor as this there is much to be gained 
by rereading. But, then, 'tis always thus with those we 
benefit. Love your fellow men and you shall be poor; 
despise them, and you shall be rich; teach them, and 
they will despise you. Nevertheless, you shall be taught ; 
whether you despise me or not. Here is a letter signed 
by one to whom four great universities, including my 
own, have given baccalaureate degrees — a man who 
stands for power, probity, and the ruling classes. Yet 
he writes to his son-in-law many letters at our dictation 
to warn him not to take up this matter with the police 
on penalty of being cut entirely from his will, and, when 
we tell him to produce a final letter, which will absolutely 
insure his son-in-law paying over the amount we ask 
for, he writes this — a thing even Pink-eye has too much 
manhood to have dictated." 

Herries sipped champagne and read: 

"My Own Dear Arthur : For the dear God's sake pay these 
men what they demand, no matter what it is and let me go free. 
If you do, you will afterward be my favorite and I will leave 
everything — absolutely everything — I have in the world to you 
and Julia. Absolutely everything, dear boy, every penny I 
possess in the world. If you do not I will curse you with my 
dying breath, and curse your children, and your grandchildren^ 
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I will ruin you financially and morally and socially. There is no 
limit to what I won't do, unless you pay the amount they ask 
and let me go free. Dear Arthur, just to put my arms around 
my darling daughter's neck — ^your wife — ^whom I will also curse 
with my dying breath, and give not one penny to, even if she 
was starving, unless you give these men what they want and let 
me go free ; when I will love you better than any one else in the 
world, and cut everybody else out of my will " 

"Oh, stow it — cut it — I say, you know, it's a bit too 
bloody awful," complained Lord Harry, scowling at Fas- 
sidy. "What a rotten old botmder you are, Fassidy; 
cursing your own daughter and her children *' 

"But, gentlemen," complained Fassidy, in his excited, 
reedy voice, "you told me to write something that would 
be certain to make him pay the amount you asked for, 
didn't you?" 

"Yes, but we didn't tell you to make no crawling, slimy 
worm of yourself, did we?" asked the Ferret. "We 
didn't say nothing about putting a curse on your whole 
family, and specially little, innocent children what never 
did nobody no harm. I love little children," concluded the 
Ferret sentimentally. "I nearly had little children and a 
wife oncct, with the prettiest voice you ever heard — like 
a boid's it was — pretty and everything. As I said before, 
I nearly had her oncet — 'cept for one thing. I ast her and 
she said ^No.' " 

"That's about as near as you'll ever come to having 
anything," remarked Willie Rye. "You got no talent fer 
management — always pulling that heart stuff when what 
a girl likes is a guy that's there with a beef and a wallop. 
You can talk yourself in and out faster than anybody 
I ever see." 

"I got respect for wimming," said the Ferret, with 
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dignity. "I want a respectable gal fer mine — a working 
gal; none of them as falls for roughnecks like you. I 
like gals with some class, I do, what welcome the cares of 
home and hearth, and the little children playing round the 
fireside — and that's what Fm goin' to git with my share 
of this dough we grabbed to-day. I know one kin make 
the finest custard pies you ever et. Jest crumples in your 
mouth, they do." 

Fassidy, gleaning the information he sought from the 
Ferret's last words, was beside himself with eagerness. 

"You got it — you got the money. You got it?", he 
almost screamed. "Oh, good boy, Arthur! My dear 
boy! My good boy! God will reward you — God will 
reward you !" 

"I ask you — ^please do not nauseate me again by using 
the name of the Deity," complained Anthony Herries, 
pushing Fassidy from the edge of his chair. "Please ! And 
if you do it again, the Ferret shall use what he calls 
his meal ticket on you." 

"Offensive old beast," said Lord Harry, putting on his 
eyeglass and staring. 

"But you did get it," whispered Fassidy hoarsely. 
"Don't tell me you didn't, or may fire from Heaven strike 
Arthur Schoenberg ; may " 

"He's at it again," growled the Ferret, flourishing the 
piece of lead piping to which Herries referred. "Shall 
I wear it out on him? To hear him talk anybody 'u'd 
think St. Peter was a stage electrician, and he was the 
stage-manager. 'Turn on the fire from Heaven, me lad, 
and be quick about it,' " he mimicked savagely. 

He brought the piece of lead pipe nearer to Fassidy, 
who threw up both arms, covering his head, and pleading. 

"Jest lemme give him a little tap," urged the Ferret. 
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Hemes shook his head. 

"Oh, gentlemen, tell me," whined Fassidy. "You did 
get the money, didn't you T' 

"Yes," said Hemes. 

"Then Tm free," cried Fassidy. "Free!" 

"That's the humorous part of it. Fassidy, old cock — 
you're not free at all," said Herries, smiling. 

"Not free," stammered Fassidy. "But you got the 
money — wasn't it enough? Why am I not free? Did 
Arthur try to beat you down, did he? If he did " 

"He didn't," Herries returned. "He paid us forty 
thousand pounds in gold and bank notes for your release. 
But we didn't know until to-day what a thoroughly cor- 
rupt old ruffian you were, Fassidy. We just heard about 
that coal-strike business when you let a lot of old women 
and children die because they couldn't afford to pay your 
high prices to keep warm. Not that we personally give 
a damn, you know, but if you'd been a fairly decent old 
codger, we might have let you go. As it is, we've decided 
that you'd probably break your word and set the police 
of every country on our trail ; so we were glad to hear 
about how many people you murdered — ^babies and old 

women — ^because Now don't get excited and shriek, 

or the Ferret shall do the dark deed immediately — we in- 
tend to embark you in a boat for Beulah Land — isn't 
that one of your synonyms for another life, my pious old 
hypocrite ?" 

To each of Fassidy 's eyes there seemed to have been 
attached a strong but invisible cord that was pulling out 
those eyes, gradually, by the roots. Herries' chalky- 
white face and coal-black eyes grew into the picture of a 
terrible mocking demon as the millionaire looked. The 
Oxonian lighted a cigarette with no evidence of having 
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uttered more than the usual commonplace banalities of 
speech. 

"Murder me?" croaked Fassidy, out of a creaking 
throat. 

"I'm afraid that would be the vulgar conception of the 
action," Herries returned. "Personally — I should call it 
an act of simple justice. You see, we are criminals — ^we 
break the law cheerfully, and stand our chances of danc- 
ing on nothing if we take anybody's life. You, on the 
other hand, are, to use commercial terms, a big jobber in 
crime. You tell your henchmen that you want to do a 
certain thing; they tell their henchmen, who tell their 
henchmen ; so that the killing can never be traced to you — 
in fact, you give strict orders not be be told about it. 
You and your kind kill more people in a day with adulter- 
ated food and patent-medicine drugs than the Borgias did 
with their poisons in a lifetime; murder more men and 
corrupt more women in a week through crushing small 
competitors, than all the Captain Kidds, Blackbeards, and 
Morgans ever made walk the plank or ravished ; and you 
and yours through bribing governments and city officials, 
buying men and women to do your dirty work, have low- 
ered the average of morality more completely in the two 
decades you have been at work, than all the celebrated 
courtesans, thieves, and loose people generally in the 
world. You and your sort are responsible for the fact 
that every one in this room except myself and Harry 
Basswood is a criminal. Harry is one because he's con- 
genitally weak ; I am one because I hate and despise the 
whole race of rabbits that allow such worms as you to 
dominate and rule them. Because I saw from childhood 
that human nature is one long pretense of respectability 
concealing every petty crime on record; and because I 
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refused to be bound by cheap laws made by cheap people 
for cheap people. Understand : I'm not preaching mo- 
rality. If you, Fassidy, had nailed the skull and bones at 
your masthead, and robbed and ravished as a brave and 
hardy scoundrel, Pd take your hand. But you're a baby 
killer and an old- woman killer ; you're a coward, a sneak, 
and a churchgoer, and so I'm not going to let you go 
free and bring your bloodhounds down on my trail. I'm 
going to take the life out of your worthless old carcass 
just as I'd step on a worm or slash the head from a 
snake." 

He paused, his eyes hard and glittering. The others, 
who were, as Herries had inferred, criminals merely from 
lack of opportunity to be otherwise, held their breath at 
the sheer wickedness of a man, who dominated them with 
a look so evil that it seemed that of a denizen of another 
world. 

Herries looked at Fassidy and laughed slowly and 
meditatively : 

"We've got your money, Fassidy ; enough to live com- 
fortably all our lives. That's the humorous part of it. 
That is why this murder of yours is sheer comedy. I 
could laugh myself ill over it. Here — get up, man. Don't 
crawl. You've really got to die, you know. For the 
good of the many — we are the many." 

Fassidy was on his knees, clutching Herries; half 
praying, half screaming out protests and promising silence 
by all things sacred to the minds of men. Herries 
pushed him away, and Fassidy fell into the center of the 
cabin, his arms wound tightly around his head, still 
keeping up the prayers and protests. 

Lord Harry Basswood started to his feet, and placed 
a hand on Herries' shoulders: 
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"It's a bit too sickening, old chap. Let him live and 
take our chances. I'm willing." 

"My dear and somewhat witless near-member of the 
House of Lords," returned Herries suavely. "I am 
merely an instrument in the hands of fate. A good man 
cannot mete out to a bad man the punishment he de- 
serves; so that is why we philosophical bad men with a 
sense of humor are created. A certain Mr. Norroy began 
this crusade against this person here; and, it's funny, 
when a man has no selfish motives, there always seems 
to be a sort of Providence back of him. There is always 
a very good man born to counteract a very bad one. That 
is the eternal life struggle. Which is to win? And 
virtue always does, I'm sorry to say. Vice has the better 
time, but one of its penalties is losing. Just as this slug 
who's trying to eat the carpet now has lost. I am merely 
carrying out what that unselfish man would have carried 
out if he were not afflicted by an exaggerated sense of 

the value of human life Here, Fassidy, get up and 

take your choice." 

While he talked, Herries had been arranging certain 
lethal articles on the table. 

"Here Is a very complete dose of cyanide of potassium 
which is rather an easy death, I'm told — ^here is a small 
vial of dconitine, which they say gives an almost instan- 
taneous release from this vale of tears; here is a very 
pretty poniard, and fourth, and lastly, a most competent 
revolver. Take your choice, Mr. Fassidy. You will 
observe I have been at some pains to make your death an 
easy and a painless one. Showing that, at bottom, I am 
a man of humanitarian impulses. I wouldn't see you 
suffer any pain for the world." 

He sat back and lighted another cigarette, careful to 
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see the tobacco was evenly alight at all points of the 
circle. 

"I must remind you/' he added, after the first puff, 
"that unless you terminate this scene quickly — sl scene 
quite painful, it seems, to my very good friends — I shall 
take up the last named article and shoot you as I would 
a dog." 

"For Gawd's sake resign — don't be bounced," growled 
the Ferret in Fassidy's ear. "We don't want no murder 
here; but from what Tony says you ain't to be trusted 
free, and, besides, you done for a lot of them little 
children. And as I remarked before: children, little 
children, is my hobby, and anybody that harms 'em I 
got no pity for. So, go on, do the Dutch, Fassidy." 

He crossed over to the millionaire swiftly and dragged 
him to his feet. 

"And do it like a regular guy — ^not like a scared skirt," 
said the Ferret contemptuously. "Here — take this and 
spray your tonsils." He uncorked the aconitine vial and 
handed it to him. "In two second, you'll have done a 
Garrison. It ain't as tough as it seems. Go awn," he 
urged. 

"Thanks, my serious-minded sentimentalist," said Her- 
ries. "But I fear your manly counsel is wasted upon this 
turpitudinous mouse." And, without further speech, he 
broke the alternative firearm, examined, and cocked it. 
The Ferret checked by sheer force of muscle the second 
attempt of Mr. Fassidy to use the floor as a couch. Willie 
Rye and Doctor Tack lifted their gaze protestingly to the 
ceiling, and Chilvers giggled nervously. Basswood had 
ceased to be a participant in the affair by keeping his 
eyes on the misty river outside the saloon windows, 
whose silk shades were half drawn. To Basswood then 
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Fassidy ran, clutching at his shoulders, sensing in his 
position disapproval of the proceedings. He pulled the 
young nobleman in front of him like a shield. 

"I say, you know," said Lord Harry, vexed. "This 
won't do, my good man, really." 

"You won't let them murder me, not murder, not mur- 
der. Keep me a prisoner forever, but don't murder me. 
Oh, gentlemen — Mr. Herries — gentlemen — ^you shall have 
everything — every penny. But you can't, you won't mur- 
der me." He was swaying, gagging, clutching, sick at 
stomach and wet of eye. 

"You are only the first," said Herries. "Hereafter, I 
shall make a business of kidnaping folks like you, and 
executing upon them after ransom the sentence of hu- 
manity. It is very pleasant, the positive sense of virtue 
that is on me at the thought of ridding the world of 
you, Fassidy, the thought that I am doing what the law 
cannot do on account of your money, and the public is 
chuckle-headed enough not to demand because your 
churchgoing and college contributions have blinded said 
rabbits. Get out of the way, Harry, and let him drop. 
I'll wing him before he falls." 



CHAPTER VII 



The Wolf Pack 



IT was at this crisis that some one on the deck outside 
deemed it expedient that a pane of glass behind 
Herries should smash and tinkle to the carpeted 
floor ; where it lay like glistening quartz, powdered mica. 
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or shining snow. The company jumped and turned their 
eyes in that direction ; to see a head and shoulders thrust 
into the saloon. Light scintillated on a silver-mounted 
Colt forty-five of the sort manufactured to send to 
wealthy Westerners. A hat of soft velvet velour, set at 
a downward angle, concealed the intruder's eyes and 
forehead; a handkerchief of black silk his mouth and 
chin; and from this latter detail alone, the company 
knew they were in the presence of a person of their own 
profession. 

"Skin out, you coward — I mean you, Mr. Fassidy," 
came from behind the handkerchief in the surly tones of 
one who acts by another's volition. "There's a boat 
alongside — with nobody in it — skin out, slip into it, and 

111 conclude this affair with these gentlemen " He 

was suddenly inspired to cease speaking, and to shoot. 
Herries, who had been about to follow the same inspira- 
tion, felt like one who has grasped an uninsulated wire 
charged with sufficient electricity to galvanize a corpse. 
The stranger's shot had struck Herries' revolver just 
above the chambers, and sent it white-hot and spinning 
from the Oxonian's nerve-racked fingers. The second 
shot, which was as near to being simultaneous as twins 
can be, tore from Fassidy's fingers a tear-soaked pocket 
handkerchief. 

"You will observe, Fassidy," said the stranger coldly, 
as the millionaire stared dully at a red stain on his thumb, 
"that when I tell you to get out, I mean this instant; not 
the next one." 

The millionaire stumbled against the table, fell, half 
raised himself, and crawled. Herries kicked him accu- 
rately and vigorously, and Fassidy flattened out a few 
inches nearer the door. "Thanks," said the man in the 
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window, chuckling grimly. Fassidy made another effort 
to move, and sprawled like a frog. He dragged himself 
up, turned the doorknob, and fell on deck. 

"Pardon the fancy gun play, gentlemen," said the 
stranger, when Fassidy had vanished from their view. 
"But I got you for that twitch of the fingers, Mr. Tony 
Herries, and, knowing you'd kill a man just to see which 
way he'd fall, I thought I'd kinda dislike to play object 
lesson to your curiosity. I hate to bust in on your game, 
and I ain't got anything but the friendliest feeling toward 
you. But I'm under contract to spring this Fassidy guy 
for a friend, and a contract's a contract. Forgive 
me. 

They sat stunned with disaster. After the lack of 
mercy they had shown Fassidy; when he had been 
snatched from the absolute certainty of death by the 
luckiest fluke in the world, by a hair so thin as to be 
almost a bald spot ; it was an already established fact that 
to-morrow, or even to-night, the unlimited resources of 
his millions would be put at the command of all the de- 
tective agencies in the world, with vengeful orders to 
take his ex-persecutors dead or alive. 

These thoughts were transferred to the mind of the 
man at the window. 

"Don't get the idea anybody's going to turn you up," 
he assured them kindly. "I've been getting an earful of 
your ethics, Tony Herries, for the past quarter of an 
hour, and they made such good logic that may I never 
step off this deck alive if I wasn't on the point of sneak- 
ing off once or twice, and leaving the rat in your trap. 
He hasn't got any more right to live than a skunk, or a 
snake, or any other low-down animal, and what I'm do- 
ing now sure goes against my grain. But get that idea 
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out of your heads that there'll be any police interference 
to follow. I'm acting for some square people who've 
promised you fellows won't be meddled with. May I 
drop down dead right now if you aren't as safe as clams 
at high tide. Take it from me." 

The sighs of relief that followed — from all but 
Anthony Herries, who continued to stare into the future 
unerringly — testified to the honesty of his tones. With 
this assurance forthcoming, they were not sorry Fassidy 
was to be allowed to live; particularly the Ferret and 
Lord Harry Basswood. But Herries knew better. 

It's not what you say," the Oxonian objected grimly. 
It's Fassidy. He'll have us all in Fleet Street prison be- 
fore this time to-morrow night. Hiding places like this 
don't reveal themselves every day. And, anyhow, I don't 
see what reason we have to trust yoiL From more than 
one phrase you've used, we know you're a thief like our- 
selves; if there wasn't any other means of knowing, the 
way you're wearing that handkerchief is enough. So 
you're a traitor, an informer, a little, sneaking spy — be- 
traying your own kind of people to the enemy ; and since 
I haven't got a chance on earth with this Fassidy on my 
trail, I think I'll just take a chance and see your face, 
Mr. Rat !" 

He had sprung while he was speaking, and had torn 
the handkerchief away from his interpellator's face ; and, 
although the changes in that countenance had misled a 
police lieutenant a few nights before — since he had ho 
intimate acquaintance with the Carbon King, knowing him 
pnly by some earlier photographs from the New 
World's archives — these men were no more to be 
.cozened than Holly had been by the changes of Raphael 
King's countenance; for some of tbeip bftd liyed and 
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loved along the same gamut as himself; and every one 
save Chilvers and Willie Rye called his name loudly and 
with hatred. 

"You dirty stool pigeon," yelled the Ferret. 

Raphael King saw them reaching for weapons, and in 
that second he knew they would act as does a wolf pack — 
their fierce, concerted animosity outweighing their desire 
to save their own skins. Such people as he must be 
killed for the good of the gang, for they were deadly 
dangerous. He had figured the same way himself in the 
cases of other men. 

His first impulse was to fire, and make an example of 
one of them ; for he knew the time was passed when feats 
of fancy shooting would avail. But, somehow, he could 
not. His sympathies were with them; the man he had 
rescued was the common enemy ; the thing he, King, had 
done deserved death. He could not shoot cold-bloodedly 
without malice, without justification ; so he dropped from 
the window, and ran quickly to port, where he had se- 
cured his boat, hired at Limehouse, to follow the Ferret 
from Sing Fat's. The light from the saloon windows 
was sufficient to indicate the dory's position — 

And then he saw she was not where he had left her. 
With a sudden sickening fear, he suspected. 

He ran to starboard. Still no sight or sound of her 
presence. He heard the saloon door shut tightly, his 
fellow thieves' vengeful cries die down. Then the electric 
current in the saloon faded out. That part of the river 
was now quite dark. 

It was a night of clouds ; a faint luminous patch where 
the moon should be; occasionally pin pricks of dull 
silver, stars. But by bits of phosphorescence receding 
steadily across the water from the house boat, suspicion 
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became certainty in King's mind. He strained his ear- 
drums and heard the soft plash of oars grow faint. 

Fassidy had taken no chances, waiting for his deliverer. 
He had seated himself in the dory and seized the oars 
to row away. He had been a rat to the end. 



B 



CHAPTER Vin 

Paid in Full 

"^ ^ OYS," shouted Raphael King in a paroxysm of 
terrible rage. "Fassidy's stolen the boat. He's 
only a few yards away, and he's rowing badly. 
A good swimmer can overtake him in three minutes. 
Come on out and do your worst. I'm with you fellows 
now. I'm through. Come on, I tell you, before he 
beats it." 

His answer was a shot fired from one of the darkened 
windows of the saloon — a shot that tore along the side of 
his face and clipped a lock of two of his crisp hair. A 
fusillade followed. King dropped to the deck with a bul- 
let in his left arm, and one through his right shoulder. 
He gripped his revolver, raising it to return their fire. 

Then, somehow, as pain stirs imagination, and brings 
back happier days and trivial bits of sentiment, he seemed 
to hear the note of the green finch that chirped in his 
rooms all day long ; for the sun had been in South Ken- 
sington lately, and the finch hung where its rays warmed 
his little body, and so was happy. That chirping had been 
Ralph Kingsley's reminder that the Carbon King was 
dead ; that the new man who had sprung from the wreck 
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of the Prince George had wiped out the evil he had done 
when he would have given the old life ungrudgingly. 
The new man was to be worthy of a certain slip of a 
girl with serene eyes and childish brows; so it was not 
possible for that man to kill. 

So, as the chirping of the little green bird continued in 
his brain, wrought to fever pitch by the pain of his 
wounds, his arm slipped down his side, and the barrel 
of the revolver struck the deck and stayed there. Its 
silence was construed wrongly by his former companions 
crowding below the saloon's dark windows: how were 
such folk to know that one with knightly ideals had been 
made of such material as "Old Carbon ?" He heard Doc- 
tor Tack — with whom he had shared his last bit of dog's 
meat on the Great North Trail, when the gamblers and 
grafters came "mushing" toward the land of newly dis- 
covered gold — say now, not soberly, but quite carelessly, 
that they had "got" him — King — adding a term that even 
the lowest of men resent. 

Willie Rye hazarded the opinion that the "something or 
other" had no more ammunition ; while the Ferret, using 
yet a viler epithet, suggested that unspeakable person was 
probably severely wounded, if not dead, and it was best 
that he should be finished off J)y a tap of his lead pipe. 

"Somebody's liable to send out the tip to the river 
police that there's shooting goin' on up here; and we 
can't stand no inquiry with a dead body on our decks, and 
Fassidy tearing for the shore, ready to turn in an alarm." 

"He's right," said Herries promptly. "Get some 
weights to tie to him, and toss him overboard. Then get 
a mop, Chilvers, and clean up any traces of blood." 

Then Raphael King heard Doctor Tack's voice, low and 
warning, advising care before they abandoned their shel- 
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ter; for he would have them know — he who had seen 
Old Carbon outface **Soapy" Smith and his gang in Skag- 
way, and cow even such hardened outlaws — that Old 
Carbon was "one desperate Indian/' and even if he had 
"turned copper," had "a record for gun plays as long 
as an East Side clothesline" ; and might, maybe — to strip 
off the profane embellishments — be reserving his fire 
until there was no woodwork between him and them. 

Curiously enough. King smiled. Had he been that 
sort of man? With the chirping of that foolish little 
bird in his ears, and the face of the girl before him, it 
seemed incredible, and, in spite of his pain, he smiled 
gently. The same feeling began to creep over him that 
had put him at peace with the world when the Prince 
George sank ; when, knowing he could not swim, knowing 
the end had come, he was, nevertheless, no more afraid 
of the sea that was rising higher and higher than the 
weary man is afraid of the cool sheets that cover the 
soft, inviting bed. 

The unutterable peace that had come over him then 
was enveloping him now; nor were the reasons far dif- 
ferent. He had refused to enter the Prince George's last 
lifeboat, because he would not take the chance of capsiz- 
ing an already overloaded craft, buy his safety at the 
price of his self-respect. Now, knowing he had only to 
use his revolver with its four remaining shots to save 
himself, he yet could not raise his hand ; for he knew that 
he had played Judas to his friends for the sake of the 
most cowardly man he had ever known — Fassidy, who, 
at every stroke, was nearing the shore, where he would 
rouse the countryside. That rousing meant long terms 
in prison for every one* of them, unless luck played 
heavily on their side. And he was to blame, he, Raphael 
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King ; for he had proved himself a "snitch" and a "stool 
pigeon," and he deserved death at the hands of the friends 
he had wronged. 

They came on him now, and some one kicked him 
heavily in the side. One last chance he had. If he could 
only explain how it had happened ; that he had been prom- 
ised immunity for them ; that he had done it, not for gain, 
but because he was a new man, with his feet set on the 
"on and up" — as they would say. Surely, they would 
understand ; and he would fight side by side with them ; 
stick to them until they were free of the country; or 
share their sentence uncomplaining. 

He raised himself to his elbow. 

"The rat's alive," snarled somebody, and a heavy some- 
thing struck King's wounded shoulder. His teeth bit his 
lips nearly in half, so great was the pain ; but he struggled 
up to his feet, and there, in the ghostly river light, stood, 
a wounded lion surrounded by wolves ; wolves with bared, 
white fangs. 

"It was like this, boys," he began. "Listen, boys it was 
like this." 

Some one else clubbed him, but still, through a haze of 
pain, he persisted, a smile on his bloody lips: 

"Boys, don't! Don't you see? I can't shoot!" 

"Got no sugar in his popgun — I told you," called an- 
other; and then, one and all, they rained blows on his 
smiling mouth and upturned face ; and he fell. 

It was then, with his legs crumpling under him, that 
he heard a shout and a halloo across the water, and knew 
that assistance was close at hand. Then a final blow beat 
out consciousness. But King's last thought was the suf- 
ficing knowledge that, though he had brought the blood- 
hounds down on these, his friends, he had paid the pen- 
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alty ; for at any time he might have raised the gun clutched 
in his hand, and saved himself for life, liberty, and, 
maybe, love ; but he had preferred to pay in full ; and so, 
when the swift oncoming boat crashed against the side 
of the Dragon Fly, and Yorke Norroy and Van Luyties 
leaped aboard to kneel alongside the poor, battered figure, 
the light showed that, though terrible blows had distorted 
Raphael King's face, they could not beat out the smile on 
his dead lips — the smile that told he had not weakened, 
had not once lifted his gun against his friends. 



CHAPTER IX 
In Which Holly Says "I Love You" 

IN her apartment in the Savoy Mansions, the girl had 
sat, listening to the story of this tragedy for more 
than half an hour; hands clenched and eyes hard 
and dry — eyes that burned with unshed tears; for she 
was gripping herself hard, knowing that if she gave way, 
she would break down completely, and be disgraced to 
a Corps trained to conceal most completely what- 
ever hurt the most. She heard how King had consented 
to do this thing for her sake, that she might not know 
him for a thief ; so that he might have an eventual chance 
to win her ; had retailed to her King's own story of fol- 
lowing the Ferret from Sing Fat's to the water front, 
and seeing him embark in a small boat that was waiting 
for him the night before he followed him. 

"I guess that was the collapsible boat we found stowed 
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away in the stem afterward," Baedeker Bok had inter- 
polated at this point of his story. "If it had only been 
moored to the ship, King could have got away." 

He hurried over this point, seeing her hand clench a 
little tighter. Hurried on to explain that King had made 
them promise to let him do the whole thing single- 
handed, so careful was he to expose his friends to no fur- 
ther risk. But Norroy, the ever-cautious, was by no 
means inclined to let him go alone into so dangerous a 
business ; one comparable only with snatching raw meat 
from hungry tigers; so, as King "tailed" the Ferret on 
the following evening, Norroy, Luyties, and himself — 
Bok — ^had "tailed" King; Norroy having provided them 
beforehand with a boat that cruised about the vicinity of 
Albert Stairs ; where King had told him the Ferret had 
embarked the night before. So, silently, all three boats 
had stolen up the river; the first containing the Ferret 
and Doctor Tack, who had come to call for him; King 
having some difficulty in forcing his way upstream un- 
assisted, and rowing desperately; while they, with three 
men at the oars, found no trouble in keeping up with him ; 
although it was difficult to row noiselessly. 

As the different locks were passed, and they came into 
an area where shipping vanished entirely, and even small 
boats were infrequent, the three secret agents had taken 
to the right bank, keeping in the shadows of trees and 
foliage; and when the moon came out to shine with an 
unclouded face for a full five minutes, they saw the first 
boat far ahead, and judged that King had adopted their 
tactics, and had also sought the bank's shelter. 

The row had been extremely tiresome ; but finally they 
sighted the Dragon Fly, with her lights gilding little 
patches of current, and saw the first boat dart to her side, 
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like some swift-winged insect of the night — for the water 
was so calm and the sky such ghostly blue, that they 
seemed to be hanging in mid-air. 

They — Bok continued — were tired enough after that 
row upstream, Luyties and himself; but Norroy, who 
lighted one of his thin-crested paper tubes with his usual 
exaggerated care, seemed chiefly concerned about the 
baggy knees rowing always gave to trousers. He 
smoked many of his expensive cigarettes before that vigil 
in the bushes ended ; for they were there, Bok calculated, 
at least two hours before King's boat emerged from a 
little cove above them, and crept on a slanting course to- 
ward the house boat. He had been waiting for complete 
darkness, which had come with a flurry of light rain, 
and they would have been unable to see him after he 
left the shore a yard or two behind if it had not been for 
the night glasses, which Norroy, with his usual foresight, 
had lugged along. 

Once they saw King climb aboard, they bent at their 
oars, and brought their own boat close to the Dragon Fly; 
grappling her noiselessly with a boat hook. They could 
hear some laughter and talking in the saloon — just what 
it was about they could not distinguish — ^but Norroy 
stated specifically that for some reason or other, King 
was withholding his attack. They finally made him out, 
by using the glasses again — crouched alongside one of 
the curtained windows, listening. 

After a seemingly interminable wait, they were galvan- 
ized into action again by the smashing of the saloon win- 
dow. King's colloquy with Herries, and his verbal vic- 
tory; the kicking out of Fassidy to the deck, they had 
heard all that, too ; and Norroy judged the affair over ; so, 
for fear King should misinterpret their protection into a 
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suspicion of bad faith, Norroy directed them to row 
away; they got halfway to shore, and rested on their 
oars. 

The light haze of earlier evening had deepened into fog 
by now. Hearing the splashing of other oars, and imagin- 
ing, of course, that King was bringing Fassidy to safety, 
they even stopped breathing, lest their presence be be- 
trayed, with the result that Fassidy ran the dory into their 
side, and capsized the dory. They fished him out, and 
^ asked for King then, getting the story of the millionaire's 
unspeakable treachery from his own chattering lips, and 
realizing what it meant to the deserted man, they sent 
that halloo across the water, and raced back to the Dragon 
Fly to pick him up, imagining he had dived from the deck 
at th^ir shout. 

Finding him as they had found him, Norroy had been 
quick to understand why King had chosen to die, and to 
explain ; an explanation that roused Van Luyties to fury, 
and he had charged the saloon door, and beat his way 
through it. Norroy — who regretted his rashness — ^had, 
however, no recourse but to follow him, and there had 
ensued a Homeric battle within that boudoirlike room, in 
which Luyties, fighting with neither fear nor caution, was 
soon struck down by Herries, who, in turn, had been 
felled by Norroy. 

Mr. John Baedeker Bok said little concerning any 
prowess of his own, but it was evident that his usual 
luck had not deserted him ; for he had come off without 
scath ; while Norroy had taken Luyties to a hospital, im- 
mediately on the arrival of the river police to their 
rescue. 

Somehow, Herries had roused himself out of his un- 
consciousness, and be, the Ferret, and DQCtor Tack h^^d 
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hurled themselves onto the deck, and into the boat in 
which Norroy and his party had come, seizing the oars, 
and paddling off rapidly as the river police came aboard. 
They were fired on, again and again, and the water con- 
stabulary had leaped back into their boat, and pursued 
them; but the other boat, pulled by desperate men, 
beached first, and all the police found in the boat was the 
body of Douglas Pierce Fassidy, Esq., of Piercedale, N. 
C, Park Lane, Fifth Avenue, and other places. Pursuing 
his coward's nature, he had remained in the rowboat, had 
been in it when Herries and company seized it, and had, 
evidently, been held up by the man who did not row as 
a shield again the policemen's bullets, for his body was 
riddled with them. 

**ril bet it was Tony Herries who thought of that," said 
Bok. "And well did Fassidy deserve it. A thousand 
Fassidies aren't worth one live Ralph Kingsley." 

He looked at Holly Lea, but her eyes were turned 
away. Again he was quick to change the subject : 

"Mr. Norroy was awfully decent about that Lord 
Harry, and the little fellow called Pink-eye, and the other. 
Rye, I think his name is. They were all pretty badly cut 
up — I was responsible for the lord — ^and shipped to the 
hospital, too, and when Mr. Norroy found out that Fas- 
sidy was dead, he told the police that the three wounded 
crooks were oar men. There's been enough trouble over 
that green plate without sending men to eat out their 
hearts in prison,' he said; *for I tempted them with Fas- 
sidy just as I tempted King with the rajah's necklace.' 
And, afterward, when we got back to the house, he added : 
*May this be the last tragedy connected with these ter- 
rible plates,' and he took a green jade plate from its hid- 
ing place, and broke it into as many pieces as he could. 
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and threw the bits into the fire. 'That's the third we have 
destroyed. One more plate, and the menace of Shandoo 
will be past.' " 

The telephone bell rang, and Mr. Luyties was an- 
nounced as waiting below. The girl's eyes brightened; 
her fingers tmclenched; and she gave Baedeker Bok his 
hat, and escorted him to the door, out of which he went, 
hardly realizing that he had been practically ejected. 

Holly Lea ran to the mirror, and then back to the 
door. The boy who now stood there was pale and ban- 
daged; and in one hand he carried something wrapped 
around with newspaper. She gave vent to several little 
cries of concern at his appearance which he did not seem 
to hear, so engaged was he in stripping the newspapers 
from a wooden cage containing a little green bird. 

"The green finch," he said. *'His! I went to his 
rooms and got him for you — it's like the one he bought 
you in Boulogne — ^he hunted all over London to get this 
to remind him of the new man he was to be for your 
sake." 

Their hands met over the cage; the tears had come 
at last to her eyes at the sight of tears in his; and she 
sobbed. 

"Oh! I know," said Luyties miserably. "If I could 
have died to save him for you I'd have done it, and when 
I saw him lying there on deck, I could not bear to think 
of coming to you alive with the news. So I tried to do 
for those who robbed you of him, and I hoped they'd do 
for me, too." 

"Oh, Van, Van !" she sobbed. "You're the dearest boy 
I've ever known. If you'd have been killed, what would 
I have done ? What would I have done ? Did you think 
I loved him? I didn't. Van. It was only because he did 
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that big thing, saved those people, that I thought of him, 
as a girl thinks of great generals, great men of any kind. 
But he was too far away from me. If he'd lived, I could 
only have been sorry — so sorry — and said *No.' He was 
a great man — ^no matter what he had been ; but I'm only 
a girl, after all. Van, and you've always been my boy, ever 
since that time you gave up every chance you had on 
earth just to be with me for one evening — ^no man could 
have been a greater hero than that. Van — ^and I've wanted 
you to tell me ever since 'I love you,' so I could say 
it back to you." 

The boy's face, transformed, yet with eyes hardly be- 
lieving, was turned to her. 

"I love you," he said breathlessly. 

She lifted her face to his ; and their lips met across the 
cage of the green finch. 



CHAPTER I 

The Watcher in Ten Eyck Square. Introducing 
Mr. Crawe's Successor in Crime 

LESS than a week later, a taxicab containing Mr. 
Yorke Norroy wheeled out of an Italian sltim 
street in downtown New York, and into the 
quiet of Ten Eyck Square, where fifty years ago the same 
gas lamps had shone on that same water nymph, standing 
on one leg and pouring water down to the gold and silver 
fish that swam in the artificial pool below; and around 
the iron network that guarded the fountain that same old 
circular seat had run, the same oaks and elms had waved 
their branches above it. 

The taxicab seemed an anachronism. Norroy dis- 
missed the driver. Let him return it to the ephemeral 
brilliance of Broadway. The matchless peace of a back- 
water settled on the secret agent ; a backwater into which, 
after paddling wearily, the boatman turns his craft and 
drifts luxuriously. To this backwater, which was listed 
in the directory as Ten Eyck Square, still clung the at- 
mosphere of men and women to whom "honor** was no 
idle word, but the guarantee of their own position. Nor- 
roy leaned over the fountain railing, watching the fish 
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settle down to their night's rest, and staring across at a 
little white house set down in a garden where neat box- 
yew hedges wound in and out, and which, in more 
clement weather, was heavy with the scent of flowers. 

He was counting from the comer house, and referring 
to a name and a number in his pocketbook. Yes, un- 
doubtedly that was the house, the residence of Christopher 
Beeckman, purchaser of the last jade plate. Remained 
only this one to be recovered, and his task was oven 

There was a certain distinction about this house of 
Mr. Beeckman. No windows were ever kept more spot- 
less in so grimy a city; and on their sills, in long green 
boxes, bloomed morning-glories, sweet peas, geraniums, 
and tulips, in other seasons. The bricks of the garden 
wall were brave in red paint. 

Norroy had believed all his life that nothing was 
easier than to tell the character of a man by his habita- 
tion. This one was redolent of the old-fashioned virtues. 
With such a man as he who dwelt within, there would be 
no need of chicanery to obtain a plate bought inadvert- 
ently and without knowledge that upon it was carved a 
formula which must be kept always a secret from a man 
like Philip Hurrish who, careless of the misery it had 
wrought to millions already, would perpetuate that misery 
by using it for self-aggrandizement. 

Norroy glanced around quickly for possible surveil- 
lance; for it was not possible that a certain old pawn- 
broker should remember the names of a// those to whom 
he had sold the green plates, now that Norroy had de- 
stroyed his ledger ; so that Hurrish's agents must shadow 
the secret agent if they wished to get into communication 
with them. Norroy had been to some pains to shake oflF 
possible followers. But as a matter of fact, as soon as 
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he crossed the cobblestones of the old square through the 
garden of No. 20, rang, and was admitted within the 
house, a figure uncoiled itself behind an elm tree, and, 
stealing cautiously along, followed the same path. This 
figure, crouching amid the rose trees, waited until little 
escapements of light seemed to powder the top of a hedge 
with golden dust; then, locating the place from which it 
came as the front room on the first floor, he threw one leg 
over the rail of a tiny veranda that ran along its south 
side, and crept to one of its curtained windows. Thanks 
to the fact that this window was slightly lowered from 
the top for ventilating purposes, the spy thus surrepti- 
tiously became master on behalf of Mr. Philip Hurrish 
of such information as Christopher Beeckman gave 
willingly to Yorke Norroy. For Mr. Harry Kenslow 
now occupied the position recently vacated by Mr. 
Lycurgus Crawe. 



CHAPTER II 
Introducing the Lame Toymaker 

THE little stoop of Christopher Beeckman's house 
gave directly into a sitting-room with boxed win- 
dow seats and curtains of gayly colored chintz; 
this same material being used to upholster the quaintly 
shaped chairs and lounges. A fire of sea coal picked out 
brasses and copperware with purple and violet lights, and 
a teakettle hissing on the hob inspired a jealous Angora 
kitten to violent and envious purring. A very small maid. 
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in a very large cap and a very large apron, evidently in- 
herited from a predecessor of remarkable size for one in 
service, informed Norroy in decided cockney that "mas- 
ter" was at work in the attic, and would his visitor go up, 
or should she have "master" come down. Norroy dis- 
claimed any desire to so interrupt Mr. Beeckman, so as- 
cended a narrow flight of curving stairs, with the assist- 
ance of a spindle banister, and by the light of a candle 
which the little maidservant carried before him. 

That portion of the little white house that she had 
miscalled the "attic" had, no doubt, once been one; but 
now it was actually a studio, for Christopher Beeckman 
had fitted into its roof some slanting sheets of glass so 
that he might have the light, early and late. For he 
worked unceasingly ; worked at the red, black, and white 
chessmen; the carved figures for the Noah's Arks of 
wealthy children ; Japanese ladies in clogs carrying para- 
sols that could be twirled; Ceylonese men pulling rick- 
ishas, the wheels of which would actually go round and 
round; Santa Qauses resting their hands on reindeer; 
Aladdins holding aloft proudly their wonderful lamps — 
all in ivory for those who could aflFord to crowd their 
cabinets and bric-a-brac tables with tiny bits, each of 
which would take him a day or more to do. 

The room was crowded with models — ^bizarre toys of 
every nation. The whitewashed walls were decorated 
by hundreds of drawings done in charcoal and water 
color, his original sketches. Truly it was the sort of 
room that any child would love, for on those walls were 
pictures far more wonderful than most that could be found 
in books. The young-oldish man with the remarkable 
eyes, who sat whittling a bit of ivory into the shape of a 
mitered bishop, loved childhood and all connected with 
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it; besides, the presence of so many toys kept his mind 
in the atmosphere of the quaint work on which he was 
engaged. 

When Norroy called him by name, he dropped knife 
and bishop, and caught up a short, heavy staff, its aid 
being required in getting him across the room, for he 
limped, dragging one leg after the other. Norroy begged 
him to be seated. 

"I was about to cease my work for the day, sir," said 
the toymaker, his words and his manner both of a fashion 
that has passed. "I forget, sometimes — fall into a strain 
of reflection, I might say — ^and the light fades out with- 
out my being aware of it. I assure you, sir," he added, 
breaking in upon Norroy's excuses, "that I am in your 
debt for coming in upon me. I strain my eyes working 
by such dim light, or by lamps or gas. Let me apologize 
for bringing you so far up, and let me offer you tea 
below— or, if you prefer it, something stronger." 

It was but late afternoon, the growing darkness be- 
tokening only that winter had set in ; so that tea was wel- 
come to one who dined as late as Norroy. As he took it, 
he studied his host in the fire and candlelight, and felt 
a great pity that one as well formed and as well looking 
as this Beeckman should suffer an infirmity that made an 
outside life impossible to him. Norroy judged, and quite 
correctly, too, that this was the reason the man's habit 
of speech so resembled that used in the days when Ten 
Eyck Square was the abode of Manhattan's fashionable 
folk ; when society wore top hats, or coal-scuttle bonnets, 
tailed coats, or hooped skirts; owned slaves and private 
hansom cabs. 

It required little effort on Norroy's part to discover 
that between the fine moral standard of the aristocrats of 
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those old days and that of Christopher Beeckman, there 
was no difference. Beeckman had been too courteous to 
inquire as to the reason for his visitor's call, and was, 
morever, happy enough to enjoy the privilege of talking 
to one like Norroy. They had spoken generally at first, 
afterward particularly, of New York. 

"There is no such city any longer, sir," said Christopher 
Beeckman. "And, as you may judge from my name, I 
should know, for my family was of New York when it 
was New Amsterdam. It is now Babel ; a hundred cities 
in one, speaking almost as many languages ; and since the 
low and ignorant predominate here, the standards are low 
and are ignorant; and men with better brains, I am 
grieved to see, use those brains to pander to the vices, 
prey on the gullibility, and traffic in the lowest passions 
of those same low and ignorant voters. In the midst of 
its glorious development, the republic has fallen into the 
hands of those who have no God but money, sir. We 
must have statesmen again instead of saloon-keeping 
politicians, generous employers of men instead of raven- 
ous wolves who raise prices and lower wages — or we will 
have revolution. Revolution, red and rampant — ^the out- 
rages of half -crazed folk led by tyrants more cruel than 
those they depose — Marats and Robespierres. Believe 
me, sir ; I am a lonely man, with much time to think and 
to reason, and I tell you the conditions of to-day are the 
signs that have always preceded such terrible uprisings." 

"So I have always said," returned Norroy wearily, and 
if one had seen his brow crease with many fine lines, 
more than his excessively well-cut clothes and sleekly 
groomed hair would have been necessary to maintain the 
juvenility of his appearance, for, at the recurrence of 
those thoughts, he seemed always to grow suddenly old. 
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"No nation can hope to win out when all respect for com- 
mercial honesty is lost ; when the men who are our leading 
millionaires, who have achieved the greatest success, and 
who own the government — almost — ^are known to be 
thieves of a meaner sort than the men who pick pockets. 

He shook his head disgustedly. 

"And that was what brought me here, Mr. Beeckman. 
Before I saw your house, I did not know what course to 
pursue with you; whether to endeavor to trick you, to 
send a pretty woman to cozen you, to have your house 
burglarized, or to state the case to you fairly, and let 
you act as any honest, decent citizen would. Candidly, 
1 had very little hope of the last — ^until I saw your house. 
When I saw you, I became almost certain. After talking 
with you, my mind was set at ease." 

"I beg of you, sir," began Beeckman, in an agitated 
tone. Norroy noticed his eyes now; great, steadfast 
eyes, generally melancholy and resigned ; tender at times, 
but now flashing as with a great purpose, for Norroy's 
words seemed to bring the toymaker close to that great, 
sick world outside, and to offer him a chance to prove 
his hatred for all that was petty and mean ; "I beg of you, 
sir, tell me — what do you mean ? Why do you say " 

"Listen! You own something that Philip Hurrish 
wants." 

"Poisoner of his country's soldiers and of the little 
children of the poor," said Beeckman, his eyes snapping. 
"You need tell me nothing if you come from that terrible 



man." 



At Norroy's scornful smile, Beeckman mutely apolo- 
gized. 

"You possess something for which he would pay thou- 
sands. If it chanced to be the plate having on it the part 
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of the fomiula which makes the others unnecessary, he 
would pay any number of thousands." 
"Plate r said Beeckman. "Plate?" 

"A green plate that you bought at a dingy " 

Beeckman made a movement of comprehension. 
"There was something carved on it — I remember! But 
I don't read Chinese." 

"The secret formula for making Shandoo — the smoking 
opium. The Chinese government burned the factories, 
executed all men in the secret of making it, but these 
plates went astray; Hurrish knows there are hundreds 
of thousands of white men in this country who smoke 
opium ; knows that if he can get those plates he can sell 
that opium at forty dollars the can — ^a can the size of your 
hand; so that even if he didn't export one 'Fon' of it, 
he could add millions to his fortune. Knows also that 
unless the secret of Shandoo is put in use again, those 
men will cease to smoke opium, as all other preparations 
of it are vile to the taste, and leave painful physical after 
effects — neither of which Shandoo does. Shandoo only 
kills ambition, makes a man content even in filth and 
poverty; takes' the life from a nation. If that plate of 
yours falls into Hurrish's hands, it means legislation in 
favor of opium will be bought, somehow — and this coun- 
try will become another China — its development arrested 
forever, for the use of Shandoo will become more wide- 
spread than that of whiskey. So— 

"Give me the plate, my dear Beeckman," he said. "I 
stand for those who do not intend such a state of things 
to come to pass." 

"Gladly, sir, gladly," returned the toymaker, his eyes 
lighting up. 
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Norroy laid a five-hundred-dollar note on the table 
between them. 

"I tell you fairly, Hurrish would have paid you in many 
thousands instead of hundreds," he said. "And listen I 
I have never made a mistake in judging men, and so trust 
you fully. I have recovered all of the plates except the 
one you hold, and that one must contain the portion of the 
formula that, alone, is necessary to give into Hurrish's 
hands the secret of making Shandoo— that plate alone, 
d'you understand ? Do you realize its importance now ?" 

Christopher Beeckman, his face irradiated, forced 
back the money into Norroy's hand. 

"No, sir," he said. "It is a happiness to serve you and 
humanity. Til take only what I paid for it — forty dol- 
lars ; no more." 

But Norroy knew that the luxuries in the room were 
inherited; knew also, from the quality of the tea, of the 
butter, the tea cakes, that the lame man fought a diffi- 
cult battle to maintain himself and his little house. 

"My dear Mr. Beeckman," he said, "the government 
of the United States can afford to pay what I have given 
you. If possible I shall get you more — ^much more. But 
I insist on the five hundred." 

It took more insistence, however, before the other 
capitulated ; and even then he still thrust back the money. 

"Until I get the plate back, then," he said ; "which will 
be two days, sir, at the least. I bought it as a birthday 
present for my — ^my niece — who is at a convent in Mary- 
land." 

It occurred to Norroy to doubt the nan no more 
than to doubt the evidence of his own eyes. He suggested 
merely that the young lady would be reached by telegraph 
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sooner than by letter; to which Christopher Beeckman 
assented with the manner of one to whom the use of the 
Morse invention was as novel as that of an airship. 

"I never sent a telegram in my life," he said simply; 
then his eyes lighted up with an affection wondrous to 
see. "How pleased Alia will be to get one ; she will feel 
quite a grown-up young miss," he added ; "although she 
must get used to that feeling, little Alia must; she'll be 
seventeen next month. Seventeen, sir, and she's been 
under my care since she was twelve. I wouldn't have 
sent her away ; I didn't until this year, but she was getting 
quite a large girl, and there was no woman in the house. 
You see, I cannot afford a housekeeper, sir, and it seemed 
— there are always evil minds in the world, even on so 
small a square as this " 

It was plain that when the man spoke he was torturing 
himself; that he had sent the girl away from him at a 
bitter cost, and that some chance word or phrase from 
some scandal-tongued neighbor had impelled the sacrifice. 
Or, at least, as much was evident to one so skilled as 
Yorke Norroy in piecing together words and manner. 

Moved by a sudden sympathy, the secret agent clasped 
the toymaker's hand. "What a wonderfully decent chap 
you are," he said. "I'll drop in occasionally and talk to 
you, if I may." 

"Will you?" said the other eagerly. "If you only 
would, sir ! I have no friends — ^none at all ; not even an 
acquaintance who can share any of my beliefs, my 
thoughts. You see" — he blushed painfully — "I don't get 
out much. I can't afford cabs, you know; they're very 
high. Will you really come?" 

"I will," Norroy assured him ; "and thank you for let- 
ting me. Talking to you restores my faith in hiunan na- 
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ture, which is apt to wane here in New York. And now, 
the telegram." 

He unhooked a gold pencil from the end of one of many 
concealed chains that engirdled him. Beeckman dictated. 
The telegram finished, Norroy arose. 

"Is there a rear exit to this house ?" he asked. "Some 
of Hurrish's men may have trailed me here, and it's rather 
a handy neighborhood for a holdup." 

The toymaker got to his feet, explaining that the yard 
gate gave onto a cul de sac whose single connection was 
with one of the side streets in the Italian quarter. He 
was about to show Norroy in this direction when the 
knocker of the front door was pounded three times — 
briskly, and as though the caller was assured of a per- 
fect right to do so as often and as loudly as it might seem 
good to her — for in this case the person was of the 
gender justifying the use of that pronoun, and known in 
police circles by the sacrosanguinary title of "The Red 
Madonna" — a strange visitor for the lame toymaker. 

"Leave this door ajar and let me listen," said Norroy, 
in a whisper. "In case it is a Hurrish agent, you know. 
If it is a friend or acquaintance, or if it's quite all right, 
just knock, on the table twice, and I'll find my way 
out." 

Beeckman nodded, and, a trifle pale, but with lips set 
firmly, left the door to the passageway in the position 
Norroy suggested, and hobbled over to admit the new- 
comer. 
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CHAPTER HI 
The Red Madonna 

NOWADAYS there is a hallucination that men 
have become tame ; that the invention of locomo- 
tives, turbines, electric trams, and wireless ap- 
paratus has in some unexplainable manner altered the 
hearts and brains of humanity. The same hallucination 
existed in Rome just before the Reformation, in France 
before the Terror. But it is when men are quietest that 
they think the hardest ; and when nations, as a whole, be- 
gin to think, it is very bad business for their rulers. 

The most dangerous of all the secret societies that had 
taken root in the country was that one presided over by 
the Red Madonna, for it was composed of men and 
women who had suffered for a cause that they believed 
holy. They had no name, but journalists had christened 
them "The Reds," as journalists had christened such folk 
before during the Terror and the Commune. They were 
nearly all Russians, ex-students of the G)rmnasiums, 
plotters de luxe; and they had left Russia for America 
in preference to hanging and Siberia. The police had 
their eyes on them. 

Unintelligent employers of great numbers of workmen, 
factory owners, the masters of steel foundries, the own- 
ers of coal mines, had been sneering at the socialists for 
some time, for socialism is universal peace, and men who 
will not fight must expect to be bullied. But the Reds 
were not sneered at, because the employers did not know 
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anything about the Reds — ^those men and women who re- 
garded murder as a science. 

The police, who had most of the Reds photographed, 
and who looked at results rather than motives, hustled 
them from city to city, forbade any public speaking of 
theirs, broke up their meetings, and if haply they could 
show no visible means of support made them serve nu- 
merous months, at different times, for vagrancy. 

This was what worried Vassili Xabra as she hurried 
along on foot through the dusk from the orphan asylum, 
where twelve years before the little girl Alia had been 
taken. She had no particular reason for visiting the 
child except curiosity. Her husband, Alla's father, had 
been hateful to her — ^a cursed aristocrat she had married 
to further the Cause, and who had, instead, tried to put 
her brethren into a Russian prison. It had been almost 
a pleasure to leave his child to be brought up on the 
charity of a foreign country. What he would give to 
know that child still lived, that Paul ! She had managed 
to get quite a lot of money since her flight by pretending 
it was for Alia ; but when Prince Paul actually came to 
New York, determined to use the law to force the child 
from her, she found it most convenient to send him the 
death certificate of Peter Alexis' little girl — she had been 
an "Alia," too. Fortunate inspiration ! Paul should pay 
dearly for those ten years that Michael Tremkin had 
spent in the Fortress of St. Basil, that mild-eyed Michael, 
who had only written pamphlets, a mere footless prop- 
agandist ; poor Michael, with his weak eyes ! 

Prince Paul, indeed! She was apt to sneer when his 
name was mentioned. Boyar of Barren Acres, Prince of 
Tundras, sovereign of witless peasants, serfs for all their 
so-called freedom! Why, the fools actually worshiped 
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him because he had built a hospital for them. Prince 
Paul! 

"Princes are cheap in Russia," she had said, when he 
first told her of his identity. "They are as hard to avoid 
as knights in England, or brewers in the House of 
Lords." 

She had been attracted to him first because he had 
attended the sociological lectures of Steveniak. He 
wanted to rule his people justly, fairly ; find out what was 
best for them, and give it. If she could win him over, use 
his money, his influence, to further the Cause ! 

And he meanwhile had been thinking along much the 
same lines. This intellectual beauty, this fearless but mis- 
taken revolutionist; he, a strong man, could make her 
love him, learn her secrets, aid Russia against the hydra- 
headed monster of nihilism ! 

So they both had been wrong, and Prince Paul, grave 
and gray, was building more hospitals and schools on his 
barren acres ; and Vassili was the Red Madonna, famed 
in the secret societies, the originator of a hundred plots, 
the heroine of a hundred fights. As for little Alia, Paul 
did not know, and Vassili did not care. She was his 
child ! 

Chiefly, Vassili was hunying along in the dusk to see 
Alia because she must go somewhere, must do something, 
until eight o'clock arrived, and she would meet Gigi Glatz 
in the Cafe Boulevard. She had set that time in her 
telegram from Chicago, but the police had made her leave 
Chicago earlier than scheduled if she wished to remain 
at liberty. It was almost as bad in New York. A de- 
tective had come through the train when it was passing 
over the Harlem Bridge, and warned her to report at 
police headquarters and give an account of herself. If 
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she did that, they would discover she had no residence, 
no money, no anything; and that would give them the 
chance they wanted. She would be arrested as a vagrant 
and sent for a month at least to Blackwell's Island. 

Christopher Beeckmah, who knew nothing of Vassili 
Xabra's record, having neither seen nor heard of her be- 
fore, saw only a woman in the late thirties, dressed mo- 
dishly in a black dress that fitted closely her corsetless 
figure, over which she wore a cloak trimmed with black 
lynx fur that terminated in a point, and was cut away 
at the sides; tall, thin, redheaded, with eyes like green 
tourmalines. She spoke listlessly, and with no apparent 
interest, in the matter of a child adopted from St. Xavier's 
Home ; would be seventeen probably now. Could she see 
her? 

Norroy, watching through the crack between door and 
frame, saw the face of Christopher Beeckman undergo a 
remarkable change; saw all color fade from it, his lips 
tremble ; almost heard his teeth chatter. The secret agent 
moved to a better position, and, had he been any other 
than Yorke Norroy, would have started or uttered an in- 
voluntary ejaculation at the sight of Vassili Xabra. Nor- 
roy noted that no detail of the toy maker's affright had 
escaped the nihilist woman ; noted a calculating look come 
into her eyes. 

"This little child, you have 'er, hein?" she asked. 

"My dear madam," said Beeckman, placing a chair for 
her, "she is mine — ^my niece. I have sent her to school, I 
have taught her myself, I have done all a father could 
do, and she calls me her 'Uncle Chris.* She is very happy 
with me, very, very happy, and I love her dearly — ^yes, 
dearly. I have tried to do my best to make her forget 
those cruel years of scrubbing floors, of marching the 
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streets in a uniform, pointed out and mocked at as 'the 
orphans/ And she loves me, loves me very dearly, 
too." 

"Uncle? Oh, la, la!" laughed Vassili, without feeling. 
"Pray, are you *er father's brother— or are you mine? 
Eh?" 

"You ! Her mother !" gasped the lame man. 

Without answering in words, the woman opened the 
old and spacious hand-bag she carried, and took out some 
yellowed papers, which, unfolded, almost fell apart at 
their creases. Beeckman handed them back, and bit his 
lips, holding his teeth hard against them, lest he be guilty 
of conduct unbecoming one of his name. 

"Now that she has grown to an age where she may 
earn *er food and 'er lodging, I 'ave come for my dar- 
leeng child," pursued Vassili cruelly, watching his face 
with concealed satisfaction. 

You shall not have her," said Beeckman suddenly. 
You left her, a child, to bear kicks and abuse, the shame- 
ful life of a dependent on the city's charity. When I 
went to that place to take some child to share my loneli- 
ness — for I had nobody to love, nor to love me — I had 
meant to take a boy ; but this beautiful child, so sad, so 
out of place there, fastened her eyes on me, and since 
then she has been mine, mine, all the world to me. You 
cannot love her as I do, you, who never sent her even 
so much as a line during all the time you have been away 
from her!" 

"I was in another part of the world, monsieur,** she 
interrupted coolly. 

"I say you shall not have her," said Beeckman again. 
"Besides, she is not here, but at school in another State, 
hundreds of miles away." 



it 
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She looked at him, her manner detached, calmly in- 
sulting. 

"If you will take one little look at your slip from the 
school,'' she said, "you will find that you are to have my 
Alia only so long as her mamma consents. They did not 
know where 'er mamma was at the time they gave *cr 
to you. And 'er mamma refuses to give *er consent." 

She arose. 

"I will return with a policeman, and an order to you to 
surrender my Alia," she said. "No matter where she is, 
you must send for 'er. I am *er mamma. I know my 
rights." 

She moved toward the door, knowing from his ex- 
pression that he would not permit her to go. She was 
correct in her surmise ; he caught her hand, pouring out 
entreaties. 

She paused and reflected. "Monsieur, you seem to 
have a good 'eart. Perhaps my Alia is better with you 
than with me. No doubt I am a bad mamma and 'eart- 
less, but I am very poor. To-night even I do not know 
where I sleep, nor to-morrow where I eat. Let me see if 
you have good 'eart. You let me use a room in this 
fine 'ouse of yours while I am in New York ; send meals 
to my room. Oh, I will be not one bit little of trouble. 
And eat like one little sparrow. Consent ; be nice to me ; 
and I will know you have good 'eart, and Alia shall never 
know her mama called, and she stay on at school. Come, 
what you say ?" 

The relief on the toymaker's face told her she had won ; 
that not only could she expect to be sheltered and fed 
through a hard winter; but could probably extort a fair 
sum of money when she took her departure in the spring. 
So she held out her hand, asking for a latchkey, for her 
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appointment with Gigi Glatz was overdue now. Beeck- 
man handed her his own, telling her the second-story 
back-room would be made ready on her return. 

When the woman had gone, Norroy did not tell him of 
her identity; for Beeckman had had excitement enough 
for one evening, and he could not be expected to receive 
with any pleasure the news that his beloved "niece" was 
the daughter of one so justly notorious as the Red Ma- 
donna. But the man had done Norroy a service, and the 
secret agent believed that he could so arrange it that 
Vassilli's record would bar her from asserting maternal 
rights over the child ; but, until he could do this it might 
be as well to keep the woman in good temper. He took 
it upon himself, however, to warn the toymaker that he 
believed she was a "bad one," and that he should give 
her no money. 

"I don't really see how I could do that, sir," answered 
Beeckman, with a wan smile. "With Alla's schooling to 
pay, I have very little, and from that little I am trying 
to save enough to take me to Vienna and bring me back, 
and pay the fee of that wonderful surgeon there. They 
have operated on me here recently, but without success ; 
so I must begin saving all over again, but the great Vienna 
surgeon will not fail." 

The lame man mentioned the name of one who had 
stirred the whole country while on a professional visit to 
New York to cure a millionaire's daughter (hitherto pro- 
nounced incurable) of a lameness very similar to that of 
the toymaker. 

"My own doctor says he will surely cure me," said the 
lame man, his face transfigured. "Think! To be able 
to walk like other people ! To walk with little AUa through 
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Washington Square, up Fifth Avenue to Broadway and 
into Central Park ! To walk ! With her ! 

He showed Norroy a picture in a silver frame — a girl 
with small, delicate features, hair that seemed to dance 
about in many curls and waves, and eyes like woodland 
pools with the starlight on them. Norroy had been think- 
ing of her as a child, but he saw, as he looked into those 
understanding eyes, that she had flowered into woman- 
hood. 

Norroy believed that the toymaker was deceiving him- 
self. Perhaps Beeckman actually believed his feelings to 
be avuncular or paternal ; but Norroy knew that so lonely 
a man must have the love of a woman in his life some- 
time, and now it only needed the advent of a rival to 
force a realization. 

Norroy had played the Genie of the Lamp before; in 
the case of Holly Lea and Van Luyties, for instance. . . 
A sudden resolve to make this lame fellow happy came 
over him. He should go to Europe, have his leg set 
aright, return, and marry Vassili's daughter. Norroy 
smiled benevolently as having quitted the house by the 
rear entrance, he picked his way through the Italian 
quarter toward civilization and a taxicab stand. 

But at a previous moment to this had occurred some- 
thing that was to complicate considerably the secret 
agent's plan for the toymaker's future. For when VassiH 
Xabra first made her entrance into Beeckman's life, Mr. 
Kenslow, crouching outside on the veranda had recog- 
nized her as surely from her voice as had Norroy from 
her face. 

Kenslow was known to the underworld, in which he 
posed as a pickpocket, as "High Pocket Harry," but in 
reality he was one of the many who earned their bread 
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by discovering the whereabouts of those in whom the 
law showed pressing interest, selling such information at 
police-market value. He forgot neither names, faces nor 
voices, and he had heard much of Vassili's voice, on a 
certain night some years before — ^hers and that of 
a fellow-suspect in a dynamiting case, hoping that their 
stealthy conversation from cell to cell would yield ma- 
terial for their conviction in the morning — a common po- 
lice trick. But they had circtunvented him by using some 
Slavonic patois. . . . 

That she, the Red Madonna, a continual object of con- 
stabulary surveillance, should be about to take up her 
residence in the house ot the master of one of the coveted 
plates was, if handled rightly, a strong point in favor of 
Mr. Hurrish's future possession of the plate. To discover 
now some fact that would give an excuse for jailing her 
and with her the man at whose house she was to reside 
would make matters absurdly simple in a city where many 
of the courts and more of the judiciary were controlled 
by such as Hurrish. 

Having nothing further to gain until the plate should be 
sent from Maryland, High Pocket Harry got himself out 
of the garden with expedition, and followed Vassili Xa- 
bra to the Cafe Boulevard, taking a table near the one 
where sat, awaiting her, one Gigi Glatz, at the sight of 
whom High Pocket Harry's eyes took on a light of in- 
finite satisfaction. The fact of Gigi being her confi- 
fidant made him almost as sure of the plate as though Mr. 
Beeckman had promised it to Mr. Hurrish instead of to 
Mr, Norroy, 
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CHAPTER IV 
In Which Gigi Glatz Meets "High Pocket Harry." 

GIGI was small and mean, with a head like an over- 
ripe chestnut, and red-rimmed eyes behind thick 
eyeglasses that seemed to shrink his pupils to 
pin-points and his irises to the size of peas — black peas. 
He had rather a worried look that evening. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from casting glances of admira- 
tion toward the pretty foreign girls who came into the 
cafe, mostly with Frenchmen who had shaven, bristly 
heads and fat creases at the backs of their necks. In 
spite of Gigi's unwholesomeness to folk with strong In- 
tuitions or with any analytical or phrenological knowl- 
edge, he was considered more or less of a beau on the 
East Side. He dressed with flash floridness, wore bear's 
grease on his thick black hair, and a flower in his but- 
tonhole. 

Gigi was an anarchist and a member of many secret 
societies — not because he had any knowledge or any 
belief in the tenets of the revolutionist, but for the reasons 
that he was lazy, worthless, and envious. His ambitions 
were limitless. With Oriental indolence. Oriental imag- 
ination, and the dreams of a Turkish Pasha of the loot 
of cities, he carefully encouraged all dangerous revolu- 
tionaries to action, assisting them in matters entailing 
little risk. Black Hand letters were his specialty. 

Real anarchists are cruel ; but never small or mean like 
Gigi. The Gigis of the revolution are those who dishonor 
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them, for they are only envious self-seekers. But with 
a formidable band of desperate men at their backs, the 
Gigis are the most dangerous, fooling their followers into 
projects that mean only personal gain. 

Gigi had successfully manipulated the New York Reds 
to an end of his own ; they had assisted him in a gambler's 
war. Certain gamblers had affiliated and wanted other 
houses of chance distrained from business. Gigi had 
proffered his services, and bombs had been placed in 
the basements of the "non-union" houses. This had 
profited Gigi much and his assistants little. 

He was afraid of the Red Madonna, however. She 
would not look favorably on the commercialization of 
dynamite ; nor would she hesitate to knife Gigi or instruct 
one of her enthusiastic followers to do so. He hoped she 
had not heard of the gambling-house explosions. It was 
more or less a safe affair, for nobody sympathized with 
gamblers, and the police could not take much action. The 
public regarded it as a joke ; outlaws blowing one another 
up ! It was safe and profitable for Gigi, and pointed the 
way to much future profit. And, just as he was getting 
established as a dynamiter, "jobbing promptly done," the 
Red Madonna had to come along, no doubt full of talk 
about oppression and the rights of men. 

His gesture as she came up to his table was cringing. 
Vassili nodded carelessly, and ordered from the menu 
card. She did not consider Gigi's purse at all, finding 
an expensive Burgundy, and asking for it. 

"I want money, Gigi," said Vassili briefly, as she nib- 
bled at hors-d'oeuvres. "A policeman insulted me on the 
train. I must go to police headquarters and report ; and 
I must have money to live on. I have reasons for remain- 
ing here in New York, which you and all the brotherhood 

\ 
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will know at the first meeting I call. There is money in 
the treasury, eh?" 

"Very little, princess," returned Gigi, making a wry 
face. "There was the matter of Ivan's bond — Ivan Lip- 
sky who " 

"No names, and don't call me 'princess.' Princess of 
what? Of swamps and tundras. A fine title! Never- 
theless, I shall want money ; not much, for I have found 
a place to live, a respectable place where we can also 
hold meetings, where my daughter lives when she is at 
home, Gigi." 

She smiled complacently. 

"I have a daughter — ^a very worthy young person, I 
have no doubt. You can call her 'princess,' if you like. 
That Paul ! How he would like to know he was father 
to such a pretty chit! She does not know her mamma. 
She has a person she calls an uncle — an uncle who had 
real tears in his eyes when I told him I was mamma. And 
he begged and he pleaded not to be robbed of his little 
Alia. He may have the chit, but meanwhile I must live, 
and why not in the house of a respectable man — hein? I 
frightened him ; I will take away my child — ^no ? Then 
at least I will be near her. A fine room where I can rest 
and write, with a fireplace in it. It is something to have 
a daughter, after all. But meanwhile money for clothes 
and necessaries of the toilet." 

She talked on, and Gigi listened with bitterness in his 
heart. From her half-veiled allusions to something that 
was planned, he gathered there was to be presently a great 
dynamite demonstration against one of the "oppressors," 
as she called them; no profit whatever for Gigi, and 
much risk. He masked his face with calm., but he knew 
once Vassili got the ear of New York Reds again they 
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would forget profit, and think only of her insane prin- 
ciples. He wished he knew some way to be rid of her and 
her foolish nihilism. 

There was money coming for the dynamite, of course ; 
money from Chicago and through the labor centers of the 
West, where there were many Russians, and then one 
could always rely on the monthly allowance from the 
Saxonian Secret Service so long as they blew up muni- 
tion plants and bridges. But she would handle every 
penny of that — ^yes, and actually buy guncotton with it ; 
he knew her too well. All risk and no profit. Perhaps it 
would be best to retire now, to leave the city with the few 
thousands he had gained for the services of his com- 
panions in the gamblers' war. When one has accumulated 
a little money, one becomes less desperate. Gigi would 
never have become an anarchist had his shoes been whole 
and his belly full. 

Presently Vassili tired of him and his black-pea eyes, 
and gave him the toymaker's address. He could send 
her money there to-morrow, a few hundreds would do; 
and he was to announce to the brotherhood that the 
meeting at which she would outline the new project 
was to be a week from to-day. By that time she would 
have the money for the dynamite. 

She left him with his pony of cognac, putting off the 
pain of paying for that expensive Burgundy as long as 
possible, and scribbling figures on the back of an envelope ; 
but, finally tired of postponing the inevitable, he liqui- 
dated his debt, and disgorging largess sufficient only to 
make the waiter scowl, arose and went swaggering out 
at a rocking-horse gait, swinging a silver-headed walking 
stick. 

High Pocket Harry, who had sat at a nearby table. 
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paid his own check and did not wait for his change, 
so anxious was he to keep Gigi in sight. At a dark cor- 
ner of Second Avenue he overtook him and spoke. 

"How do you do, Mr. Glatz?" he said. 

Mr. Glatz did not do very well at all. He liked neither 
the stranger's tone nor his manner, both of which he 
had grown to associate with demands for hush-money 
or police protection. So he did not answer. 

"I want to speak to you, Mr. Glatz," continued the 
other. "Privately. About bombs. Don't feel for a 
weapon, Mr. Glatz. I have a big navy revolver in my 
pocket — a very big one. Just step along ahead of me. 
Don't cry, and tell me you are a misjudged little Jewish 
boy, because I don't like cry-babies. Step lively." 

Gigi lost his rocking-horse elasticity ; the silver handle 
of his walking-stick was clammy from perspiring palms ; 
so jauntily cocked a hat as his was out of place over a 
face so chalky and craven. 

"You're not taking me to the 'front office' ?" he moaned. 
"I'd die if I had to go to jail. I've got weak lungs. I 
couldn't stand it. I never did anything. It's bad com- 
panions, mister — captain, I mean. 

"Step along, you cr)ring goose," commanded the agent 
of Philip Hurrish. "Step along lively. Cut across to 
Broadway, stop at a little French restaurant on Seventh 
Street— Maison d'Or." 

"And where will I see you, captain?" quavered Gigi, 
but more hopefully. The other's tones seemed to suggest 
double-dealing and in that atmosphere Gigi lived and had 
his being. Still he did not like people who talked so 
familiarly of big navy revolvers. 

"Right by your side, if you don't go blind, my cour- 
ageous little friend," returned High Pocket Harry. 
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"Don't flatter yourself that I'm taking all this trouble 
over you, though. It's the Red Madonna I'm after." 

Gigi recovered enough confidence to give his cane a 
little twirl. They continued on their way toward a little 
French rotisserie on Seventh Street. Through the plate- 
glass windows one glimpsed burning coals pyramided be- 
tween copper bars, and spotlessly uniformed cooks skew- 
ering pullets and squabs. 

The proprietor was accustomed to having his private 
dining-rooms used by High Pocket Harry and his brothers 
of the "stool pigeon" and "snitch" persuasion. It was 
an out-of-the-way restaurant known to few besides the 
people of the French quarter. The Swiss waiter who at- 
tended to its cabinets particulier had strict orders never 
to bother unless their occupants rang. 

"Glatz" he said, "you are pretty small potatoes, but 
maybe you can help me, so I'll make you a proposition. 
If you'll help me get the Red Madonna, I let you off. Is 
it a bargain?" 

Gigi had recovered himself sufficiently to attempt a 
little theatrics. 

"Me?" he whined. "Captain you misjudge me; you 
got m€ wrong, captain. I'm an honest young feller who 
has some bad companions, — ^that I don't say *No' to. But 
as for doing anything wrong — ^no captain, not Gigi Glatz. 
You got him wrong, may I never get off this chair if you 
haven't." 

"Bombs, Glatz, bombs; remember bombs," returned 
High Pocket Harry. "D)mamite with long fuses at- 
tached. Fulminating caps. Clockwork. Nitroglycerin. 
Guncotton." 

Gigi shook his head ingenuously. 

"And gambling houses 1" 
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The agent of Philip Hurrish shot out the three words, 
and leaned across the table, staring hard at the Armenian 
Jew, with the German name. 

Gigi faltered, choked, tried to speak, spilled his 
cognac. 

"You black little blighter, you're lucky you aren't in 
jail right now. Don't waste my time lying to me or I'll 
have you thrown in in two minutes." 

"No," choked Gigi. "May I be struck dead this min- 
ute if I get you, captain. Not Gi " 

High Pocket Harry gripped him by the collar and 
dragged him to his feet. 

"Come along, then," said the assailant of innocent vir- 
tue. "Come along, you greasy little goose. Come 
along." 

"I'm not saying *No,' captain. I ain't going to run 
away — ^may I die this minute if I am. I wouldn't say 
'No' to you, captain. Where do you want me to go ?" 

"To police headquarters. But it'll save time and 
trouble to telephone and have 'harness men' sent for you. 
Sit down." 

He shoved Gigi back into the chair, and crossed to the 
wall telephone. But Gigi could no more sit than a jack- 
in-box. In his excitement he actually permitted his un- 
clean finger nails to show against High Pocket Harry's 
wrist. 

"Well, going to give up Vassili Xabra?" asked Hur- 
rish's agent, pausing. "Going to tell what Vassili's here 
for?" 

The thought had come to Gigi that, after all, it was 
not so much of a mess as it looked. There would be 
money in this betrayal, which, added to what he already 
had, would suffice to open a "stuss" game somewhere 
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around Chatham Square. And he might be able, per- 
haps, to continue unofficially attached to the police as an 
informer in return for protection. 

Gigi smiled. The other man, little as he knew it, was 
a benefactor. 

"Anything you say, captain," he submitted respect- 
fully. 

'What's the Red Madonna up to, then ?" 

1 don't know, captain. Honest and true, I don't. It 
has a lot of d)mamite in it, but just who we're going after 
I kinnot say. I'll have it all for you in a few days. The 
brotherhood is goin' to meet, and then I'll know* That's 
where she's living." 

For the second time that night the address of the toy- 
maker changed hands. 

"Is this to be the meeting place of the brotherhood?" 
asked High Pocket Harry, ostentatiously copying it into 
a little red memorandum book. Gigi nodded. Harry 
concealed his feelings of gratification. 

"You'll swear to that?" 

"Not on the stand, mister," entreated Gigi, clasping 
his hands as one about to repeat a long passage from the 
Torah. "Not on the stand, where any of the brother- 
hood can hear me! They're cruel men, those brother- 
hood people ; don't think no more of potting a guy than 
I do of frying a fish. Not on the stand," 

"Before the district attorney will be enough," returned 
the other, returning the memorandum book to his breast 
pocket, where it lay in company with his watch, his 
money, his handkerchief, and many other useful articles 
that could have been distributed about his person, a 
habit that had gained for him his descriptive "monaker" 
of "High Pocket." "But you zvill swear?" 
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Gigi nodded. 

"Remember, if you try to cross me, I'll have you count- 
ing stripes in a prison blanket to pass away your time. 
I'd like to get you 'life,' you linnet, but I'm passing you 
up for her. So don't cross me, Mr. Goose." 

Cutting short Gigi's asseverations of trustworthiness, 
he took the "kike's" address, bade him to be at a certain 
place at a specified time on the morrow, and then be- 
took himself at high speed to the house of his employer, 
Mr. Philip Hurrish. 



CHAPTER V 



u 



A Battle in the Dark'* 



THE main hall of Mr. Hurrish's house faced Fifth 
Avenue, and its bay windows had window seats 
and draperies of blue satin, which matched the 
panels of like material set into the white woodwork. At 
the door on a flat seat supported by rampant lions in 
green bronze, on the evening with which we have now 
to do, sat a footman stiffly erect, arms folded, and wear- 
ing a blue-and-buff colonial livery, his legs in satin knee 
shorts, his head in a powdered wig. Just between the 
two central marble columns of the main hall, a stairway 
began, and ran its way up about five straight and very 
wide steps to a landing where stood two more green 
bronzes in the shape of electric lamps. The stairs then 
curved off on either side, up to a balcony, and off to the 
farther reaches pi the house, where,^ had one followed 
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them, one might have come to the door of Mr. Hurrish's 
private library. There Mr. Hurrish sat, scowUng at his 
maiden sister, whom neither time nor money seemed to 
change into the appearance of one of the privileged 
classes. 

Not that Mr. Hurrish ever used that stairway to reach 
that room. For gentlemen of his wealth and girth, house 
ascenseurs, small elevators beautifully paneled in expen- 
sive woods and beveled glass, are installed; elevators 
into which one has only to enter and press an enameled 
button to be immediately carried to the floor desired. So 
Mr. Hurrish had ascended to his private library to-night 
but a few moments before, and to him had come imme- 
diately his ludicrously misnamed secretary. 

Rex Masters — King and Masters! — this shrinking, 
thin-haired, subservient individual, a fit mate for Hur- 
rish's plainly attired, sweet-faced maiden sister, so 
evidently, and unashamedly, an unfashionable, middle- 
class provincial ! 

Hurrish handed back nine-tenths of the personal mail 
his secretary had given him, snarling the while. 

"Begging letters; all asking for something. If you 
don't put your foot on 'em right away, you get a letter 
every mail." He turned to his sister, seeking to give 
her some small dignity before his paid dependent. "You 
get plenty, too, don't you, Mary? What outrageous re- 
quests do they make of you?" 

The plain maiden sister fingered her letters nervously 
with her thin, deeply veined hands, that still retained the 
unalterable traces of early toil. 

'T don't know much about your business, Philemon — • 
Philip," she corrected herself hastily, in her faltering, 
apologetic tone, "but to me they just seem tq be asking 
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to live. They're such sad, hopeless letters, in such poor, 
cheap little envelopes. They seem to think if you really 
understood what you're doing to them, you wouldn't do 
it. It's these small druggists and small manufacturers, I 
mean. Do you understand, Phil — Philip?" 

"I do, and you don't," he retorted, angrily. "They 
ought to. Business is business. Shows what kind of 
cattle they are, begging a woman to intercede for them. 
Funny they can't take their medicine when they're 
whipped." 

"Poor little people!" she sighed. "Is it their fault 
they were bom without your ability? Is it their fault 
they don't know how to protect themselves?" 

"The survival of the fittest," growled Philip Hurrish. 
"There aren't any rules. It's a battle in the dark." 

He did not notice a certain light that came into the 
tired eyes of his secretary with the ludicrous name — ^Rex 
Masters. And with the light that came the name suddenly 
ceased to be ludicrous. It was a queer light to be vouch- 
safed an underpaid menial — a light that a king or many 
masters might actually have. 

"A battle in the dark," murmured the secretary, but 
Hurrish caught neither the look nor the intonation that 
accompanied it ; heard only the words, and, nodding op- 
proval that his secretary should agree with him, repeated 
his words. 

Miss Mary Hurrish turned to the secretary. His eye- 
lids dropped ; the light faded. 

"Hereafter, Mr. Masters, please go over my mail. I 
can't do anything for them ; they just make me sad." 

Hurrish turned fiercely. "They don't by any chance 
make you glad that all these petty obstacles are being 
taken put of your brother's path — ^and out of his son's 
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path when he grows up— you pretend to think so much 
of him." 

"I come of very poor people, Philemon," his sister re- 
turned steadily. "I have not forgotten that, if you have. 
So I can't look on htmian hopes, human hearts, and hu- 
man lives as mere obstacles, and every day I pray my 
nephew won't either." 

"Whining, sniveling sentiment," almost yelled Hurrish, 
pacing the room. "You don't need to remind me you 
come of very poor people. Your every word is proof 
of it. Well, if I can't drag you up with me, I'll see 
that you don't interfere with my ambition for my boy — " 

She interposed, frightened. In all the world there 
was but one person who had ever held those old, toil- 
worn hands lovingly — ^her nephew, Hurrish's son. 

Pray God my son won't be like me, eh?" stormed 
Hurrish, pushing the secretary out of the way. 

"I didn't mean that, Philemon ! Indeed, I didn't !" 

"It don't make any difference whether you did or not," 
he sneered. "Prayer? Invented by a pack of old women 
for a pack of old women. Strong men don't need it. 
Don't pray for me again — understand ?" 

"Don't pray for you?" she asked, trying to take his 
hand. "Why, I've prayed for you ever since you were 
a little boy, younger even than little Philip. Don't pray 
for you?" 

"No," he returned. "No. You pray, don't you?" he 
asked,, prodding his secretary with a pudgy fat fore- 
finger. 

"Pray — ^yes, sir. I pray," returned Rex Masters. 

"Then twenty-five dollars a week's plenty for you," 
said Philip Hurrish, smiling broadly. "As for you, Mary, 
don't mix in my business any more. Don't talk to me 
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about other people's misfortune. Misfortune is careless- 
ness. Success is just the difference between good and 
bad management, and prayers are wasted time." 

He might have gone further in this strain but for the 
entrance of the buff-and-blue footman, who had been 
sitting between the rampant bronze lions when High 
Pocket Harry had rung, and given him a card on which 
was scribbled a line. Hurrish went out hastily, leaving 
his secretary and his sister alone. 

For a moment there was silence; then the shabby, 
clerkish fellow slouched across the room and asked her 
almost eagerly: 

"You're not going to pray for him again, Miss Mary?" 

She took down her swollen-veined hands from her 
eyes. 

"Do I dare?" she asked, with eager earnestness. 
"Would God want me to pray for one who has forbidden 
me to? Would he?" 

She seemed to hope that the secretary would return 
an answer in the affirmative. But that same light had 
leaped into Masters' eyes again, and his "No" was given 
somberly, as though much underlay the single word ; and, 
as he left the room, his teeth showed suddenly, and from 
behind them he muttered what was to be Philip Hurrish's 
most unhappy phrase: 

"It's a battle in the dark." 

Mr. Hurrish, however, unconscious of the dark 
thoughts passing within his secretary's mind, was at that 
moment listening with infinite satisfaction to the story 
High Pocket Harry had to tell, and the course that gen- 
tlemen recommended he pursue with regard to obtaining 
the plate from the lame to)rmaker. 

Hurrish had been spending money lavishly now for 
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many months, with the object of gaining those coveted 
plates. He was prevented from using violent methods, 
and forced into very secret ones that did not show his 
hand, by the wholesome fear inspired within him on a 
certain night at Hodenpyl Manor by that Argus-eyed, 
octopus-armed, silent-tongued power that opposed him 
in the shape of Norro/s Corps. Whom they represented 
he did not know, but that they had neither respect for 
him nor fear of the influence of his money, and that he 
was without the resources to coerce, frighten, or circum- 
vent them he had good reason to remember. 

That he would never possess the full set of plates he 
knew; but he had made a shrewd guess that to possess 
them all was not really necessary to know the secret. 
Seven-eighths of the Shandoo process was no secret at all 
^-was, in fact, the ordinary sum of chemical knowledge 
on the subject. It was only the missing one-eighth that 
must be known, and that portion of the formula might 
have been engraved on any one of the plates. And now 
came High Pocket Harry — ^whom he knew as Kenslow — 
to confirm his guess, and to gleefully inform him that, 
though the other party had recovered three of the four 
plates, their labors were wasted without the one which 
the toymaker owned. The toymaker himself, because of 
his love for Vassili's daughter and the treachery of Gigi 
Glatz, was caught in a position where it was in the 
power of Mr. Hurrish to cause him to languish in prison 
unless he chose to part with his plate. 

He pointed out the way, as one conversant with police 
methods. 

"It isn't as if he would get any s)rmpathy from any- 
body," said Mr. Kenslow. "Dynamite isn't exactly what 
you might call poptdar with the populace.' 
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His bearing, as well as his appearance, had undergone 
a mysterious change since he entered the house. 

"Ill guarantee to get him life,' " he continued. "All 
that's necessary is to plant a clockwork machine with a 
bottle of nitroglycerin attached on his premises. I can 
make one in half an hour with an alarm clock and a 
piece of board, and I can get the 'soup' from some pete 
men — I should say 'burglars.' That'll be all the evidence 
necessary. That, and the fact that Vassili Xabra's stop- 
ping there, and that I had it from the mouth of one of 
the brotherhood that they're planning a big dynamite 
demonstration against somebody. I'll get all the details 
from that Glatz fellow to-morrow, and make him swear 
to them before the district attorney and " 

"But if you've promised he won't have to go on the 
stand against them, what good will it do?" 

*Oh, Lord, Mr. Hurrish," returned Harry Kenslow, 
with a grin. "We always promise them that until we 
get their sworn- depositions. People would be afraid to 
turn State's evidence if they thought everybody would 
know. Then, after they swear to it on paper, unless 
they get on the stand and stick to it, we tell 'em we'll 
throw them in for perjury, and get 'em just a longer 
sentence. So, when they get out, the brotherhood or *the 
gang,' or some friends of the boys they swore away, 
lay for them, and another of New York's mysterious 
murders happen. So we get rid of them anyway. Rather 
neat, eh?" He arose, still grinning. 

Hurrish grinned, too. "You're worth a hundred Ly- 
curgus Crawes," said the. drug magnate, scowling at the 
thought of the many times he had suflFered humiliation 
through his first agent. "I'm glad I got rid of him. Well, 
what shall I do now?" 
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"Why, go and see the chief of detectives, and tell 

him that, in a roundabout way, youVe got evidence of a 

dynamite outrage about to be pulled off. Tell him about 

Vassili Xabra — I've written all the names down on that 

pad for you — living at niunber twenty Ten Eyck Square 

with this man, Christopher Beeckman ; suggest that both 

of them ought to be arrested and the house searched. 

Before they get any of those heavy-headed, slow-footed 

central-office 'decks' over to Ten Eyck Square I'll have 

made Mr. Beeckman one of the roughest-looking infernal 

machines you ever saw, and I'll find a way to plant it at 

number twenty. There's an old-fashioned cellar door 

there, a cinch to spring. Then, when Beeckman consents 

to give up the plate, as he sure will after two days of 

jail, why, you can have the chief turn him and the woman 

out. That is, if you slip the chief the right amount in 

an envelope. And if he doesn't come through, why, then 

you tell the chief to go through; to have Beeckman 

booked for conspiracy, the unlawful possession of deadly 

explosives, et cetera and et cetera. And he'll get from 

ten to thirty years; make Beeckman realize that when 

you talk to him at Mulberry Street. Until he refuses, he 

won't be booked at all — will be just 'held for the chief for 

forty-eight hours. No name on blotter, no newspaper 

notoriety, no accusation of any kind; just 'held for the 

chief,' a suspect. And if he does what you tell him, the 

chief will forget the dynamite bomb they found in his 

cellar. Better slip the chief the dough to-night. And, 

Mr. Hurrish, you might slip me a couple of centuries — . 

hundreds, that is — ^more for expenses." 
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CHAPTER VI 
An Interlude : "They Can't Do That Sort of Thing" 

U USELESS to say, "They can't do that sort of 
thing.** You who speak so confidently, who deny 
so emphatically, have you ever heard of a "short 
affidavit"? Has it been rumored to you that there is 
such a thing as police "small booking" ? Is this not your 
first acquaintance with the phrase : "Held for the chief ?" 

So arrogant is ignorance always — "They can't do that 
sort of thing." They can do anything to the poor and 
the defenseless in New York town. 

Two men, lieutenant and sergeant, sit at a high-towered 
desk, their "blotters" before them, ill-inscribed in the 
ugly handwriting of uneducated men, the light from 
green-shaded electric lamps on their heavy jowls and 
heavier mustaches ; their dull eyes heavy and swollen with 
misused power; their thick fingers holding expensive 
cigars contributed by criminals in good standing and 
never in fear of arrest. Here they sit, and to them come 
certain other policemen in hard-faced business suits and 
cotton-wadded neckties, wearing, however, solitaire dia- 
monds on their fingers. Between them walks a sullen 
woman and hobbles a pale-faced lame man with eyes 
amazed, hurt, bewildered. 

'Held for the chief," says Captor No. i cheerfully. 
'Him, too," adds Captor No. 2. 

The men at the high-towered desk find it convenient to 
express no curiosity. Captors and prisoners pass on to 
the far reaches of the vast house of crime; down flights 



"] 
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of stairs until they are below the level of the earthu 
Here, a matron is summoned who searches the woman; 
the captors attend to the man. In his case it was un- 
necessary ; he has neither valuables nor weapons ; not even 
a combination of the two in the shape of a penknife. 

They are locked up in cells, each far removed from 
the other. Here they may stay awaiting "the chiefs'* 
pleasure for the ensuing forty-eight hours, and only a 
writ of habeas corpus may release them. No man, 
woman or child may see them. No one knows 
they are there save him who ordered the arrest and him 
who made it. Not registered ; not accused ; not prisoners ; 
only "suspects" held for forty-eight hours that their spir- 
its may begin to be broken ; after that "the third degree," 
and then, fortune favoring the police, with timid souls or 
frail bodies tmable to withstand pain, the charge impos- 
sible forty-eight hours before may come from the pris- 
oners own mouths. 

"They can't do that sort of thing!" 

Can thieves steal in New York if they pay the police 
what those gentlemen consider their proper share? Can 
innocent men be railroaded to jail because of a stolen 
watch dropped into a pocket by a revengeful officer of 
the law ? Can murderous gangsters, convicted of taking 
lives of their fellow men, be released by a judge zvithout 
bail because one "higher up" telephones that it is to be 
so? Can many more such impossible injustices be per- 
petrated in Manhattan town ? 

Always : so long as rich malefactors need a pauperized 
public, picaronish policemen, and a judiciary dependent 
upon their favor, so that election frauds go unproven 
by aid of those paupers who have become murderous 
gangsters, those policemen seeing nothing save a palm 
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crossed with gold, those judges hearing only half the 
evidence lest in other places than courts they fail to hear 
their names mentioned for future preferment; election 
frauds that give the city, bound hand and foot, to those 
rich malefactors so that, when they want franchises, 
worth millions, nay billions, operating for nine-and-ninety 
years, and supposedly within "the people's" gift, those 
franchises, those millions, those billions, are theirs for 
the asking. 



CHAPTER Vn 
"With Policemen as our Chessmen." 

NOW, though Christopher Beeckman dictated a tel- 
egram to Miss Alia Beeckman, Mount St. Agnes 
College, Maryland, bidding her send immediately 
by express a certain present once given her, assuring her 
that restitution would be made in the shape of another 
and more expensive one, Yorke Norroy had no mind 
that the precious plate should be exposed to the caprices 
of express companies, most of whose regular men were 
at that time on strike. Besides, he knew both "uncle" and 
"niece" would welcome being brought together for a day 
or more. Hence, the telegram he sent was one bidding 
Miss Alia come on a certain train the next afternoon, and 
bring the plate with her, having first collected from the 
Western Union the amount wired her for expenses. To 
this command Norroy took no shame in signing Beeck- 
man's name; following it with a second to the mother 
superior of the convent, assuring her that Miss Beeck- 
man's absence was positively necessary. 
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Behold, then, Mr. Yorke Norroy pacing up and down 
the platform of the Washington express at Jersey City 
— for these things happened before the days of Hudson 
tunnels and of magnificent underground terminals in the 
heart of the great city itself; behold him searching the 
crowd that alighted from Pullmans and second-class 
coaches alike until he found himself looking into eyes 
like woodland pools with the starlight on them — surely 
the girl of the picture. Morever, she carried in one hand, 
carefully, almost gingerly, an article done up in tissue 
paper — 3, woman's favorite wrapping material. While, 
in spite of insistent porters, the other gloved hand re- 
tained a shabby portemonnaie of an old type, no doubt one 
of the inheritances of Christopher Beeckman from his 
grandparents. 

She was amazed at the approach and salutation of one 
so perfect in all the details of expensive attire as was 
Yorke Norroy; wearing that afternoon, as he did, the 
slimmest of slim morning coats, with the glossiest of 
glossy top hats, and a resplendent fur-lined overcoat. 
His first words set her at her ease; after his next sen- 
tence, she gave him the tissue-wrapped parcel, which he 
thrust into one of the pockets of his outer garment. 

"And, here," he said, handing her an envelope, "is the 
little present to which I referred in my telegram — a check 
for an amount that will enable Beeckman to go to Vienna, 
see Doctor Lorenz, and pay him to be cured." 

Her eyes filled with tears. She did not thank him; 
was unable to do so ; could only clasp his hand with warm 
girlish fingers. 

"And also," said Norroy, eying her steadily, when 
they leaned side by side over the rail of the ferryboat. 
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"also enough for him to take you along with him as 
a companion." 

She grew suddenly rosy of face. Her long lashes 
covered her eyes. She tried to say something, but found 
she had no control over her voice. 

To take you along with him," persisted Norroy, 
where you can meet foreign noblemen with a greater 
appreciation for your exotic type of beauty than the men 
over here, where the bread-and-butter miss is preferred. 
Your type is most admired in Paris, Vienna, the Riviera, 
where it is understood. So you will find an appreciator 
and marry." 

Now she was not afraid to look at him with scowling 
brows like a young thunder goddess. 

"Have you said anything like that to 'him'?" she de- 
manded. Norroy shook his head. "Then don't," she 
advised. 

"You observe," said Norroy, "that I treat you as a 
woman ; he still thinks you a child. Also," Norroy added, 
in a lower tone, "he thinks he loves you as a niece. But 
I know better." 

Her eyes reflected the sunshine. 

"You think so ?" she asked eagerly. "Then he won't 
send me back to school when I want to be with him. He 
needs me. He needs me very much. And I want to be 
there when he needs me." 

"I should recommend, then," said Norroy, "that you 
find some way of showing him that you are not a *niece' 
nor he an uncle." 

He waited for a moment, then smiled his benevolent 
smile. 

"I shall be most happy to be best man, and to foot 
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the bills for bringing up from your school the bridesmaids 
you may desire," he said. 

She was all rosy now, and studied the carpeted floor 
of the taxicab which they had entered after this speech 
had been delivered ; and she so remained until they drew 
up tmder the oaks and elms of Ten Eyck Square, facing 
the little white house. 

The diminutive maidservant in the apron and cap that 
were misfits hurried to meet the pair as the taxicab came 
to a halt. She welcomed Miss Alia with genuine pleas- 
ure; but it was plain to the girl that something had oc- 
curred in the little cockney's life that had changed her 
manner. The reason could not be kept a secret very long, 
and the maidservant did not delay the disclosure. Christo- 
pher Beeckman had never before slept away from Ten 
Eyck Square in his life; and that he should have done 
so and have remained away until mid-afternoon without 
leaving word, was unexplainable to all save Norroy. He 
solved the matter to their satisfaction, if not to his own, 
by explaining that he had sent the lame man up the Hud- 
son to a sanitariiun, where a certain famous surgeon, and 
friend of Norroy's, was to examine him and try to dis- 
cover if the trip to Vienna were absolutely necessary. 

It was the first lie that came to his mind, and he told 
it with all the appearance of truth. Miss Allans mind 
put at ease by the assurance that Beeckman would be 
home that night, she went upstairs, and left Norroy 
staring into the sea-coal fire. 

The secret agent presently arose, and examined the 
house, save for AUa's bedroom. The servant knew noth- 
ing of the Red Madonna — she had left for the night 
before Beeckman bethought himself to order the room 
put in order for her ; so had done it himself. When ar- 
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rested, the two had sat in that front room. There were 
no signs of who had taken them, when, or where; 
bricked garden paths do not leave footprints. But to 
find the comer policeman and obtain from him the name 
of the officer with whom he changed places at night 
was simple; to locate that second member of the force 
and learn that a man and a woman had been taken, hand- 
cuflFed, from that house by central-office men, and that he 
— the policeman — ^had been ordered to stand in readiness 
to assist, was an easy matter. 

As quickly, then, as his waiting taxicab, went Norroy 
to Mulberry Street, only to find that no prisoners answer- 
ing his descriptions were booked on the blotter there. It 
was then that Norroy sent for Wammell, one of the 
oldest of the Corps, who had begun in the police depart- 
ment, graduated from there into the Treasury service, and 
finally into the underground Corps. To him Norroy put 
his case, and from him learned for the first time that there 
was such a thing existent as the forty-eight hours' wait 
for the chief. 

"Oh! So?" said Yorke Norroy grimly. "A little 
chicanery, eh? Very well, Mr. Chief of Detectives, if 
you want that you shall have it. Wammell, make some 
changes in your appearance ; I shall make some in mine. 
Telephone Van Lu)rties, Jarboe, and Baedeker Bok to 
keep close to their telephone in case I need them — ^until 
I give them other orders they're on duty. Wammell, we 
play a game to-night — with policemen as our chessmen." 
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CHAPTER Vm 
Which C6nveys the Reader to Pouce Headquasters 

IT was a little after dusk when the litnoaslne of Mr. 
Philip Hurrish stopped before the green lights of 
the old police headquarters, and the drug magnate, 
after directing his driver to call for him shortly, made 
his way toward the Mott Street side, where the office 
of the chief of detectives was located. Between Hurrish 
and the chief there passed no sign of recognition that 
would indicate that these men had spoken together be- 
fore, and had a perfect understanding. The card which 
Hurrish sent in was not his own card, but that of an 
attorney at law. 

"I wish to see a prisoner named Christopher Beeck- 
man," said Hurrish, simulating a respectful tone. "I am 
his counsel." 

The chief pretended to be annoyed; declared he held 
no prisoner by that name. Hurrish insisted still respect- 
fully; finally, the chief, to the intense surprise of two 
subordinates, weakened. 

"I didn't know we had such a man," he said. "It ap- 
pears he's being held for my investigation. After you 
have seen him, I'll see him. You might look in on me 
before you go out. Kingsbury, take Mr. Phillips down 
to the counsel's room, and let him see this fellow Beeck- 
man." 

Hurrish was conducted down a pair of grimy stairs 
to a room, low ceilinged, bare, and almost without furni- 
ture, which adjoined a tier of cells. The sergeant, Kings- 
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bury, after giving orders to the turnkey, returned to his 
post above at his high-towered desk, the twin to which 
was occupied by a lieutenant. 

"That's got me," said Kingsbury, "letting 'counsel' see 
a fellow marked for 'the third degree' — counsel, mind 
you! It never happened before in the history of the 
department." 

His superior eyed him in open scorn. 

"Counsel? Do counsels nobody ever heard of wear 
thousand-dollar fur coats and five-thousand-dollar 
pearls ?" 

The sergeant looked perplexed. 

"I'd like to see somebody else calling himself 'counsel' 
get to see that guy Beeckman! That's the chief's way 
of covering his tracks. We ain't in on the rake-off he's 
getting — see? So they's no necessity us knowing any- 
thing. This Beeckman thing is a frame-up, you mortal 
idiot ! Beeckman, whoever he is, being chased, and there 
ain't a tree high enough for him to climb — ^that is, unless 
he sees something that guy went downstairs to show him. 
If he does, he'll be turned out, and the woman, too, and 
we'll be told to forget he was ever here. It's easy to 
see you ain't been transferred from 'harness' for long !" 

When Hurrish had driven up to police headquarters, 
there had stood, just across the street, a man who had 
walked the block at least eighty-seven times since he took 
up his post there. At Hurrish's entrance he had betaken 
himself to the nearest public telephone, and, as a result, 
a taxicab now drew up at the curb, containing a person 
who bore very little resemblance to Yorke Norroy; for 
he was excessively swarthy, had coal-black hair, and the 
tiniest of coal-black mustaches, a nose with rather wide 
nostrils, and a low forehead. He was in evening clothes. 
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a cape coat, and a top hat rather flat and wide of brim 
for an Anglo-Saxon ; and he wore a velvet collar to his 
dress coat, and a velvet stripe along his trousers. He 
might have been, from all appearances, a citizen of the 
Argentine republic. He seemed absolutely at his ease as 
he walked through the corridors, stopping to stare every 
now and then at some object that interested him. He 
spent some time in the line of vision of the lieutenant and 
the sergeant before he addressed them. When he di- 
cided to do so, he came casually across the room, ascended 
the little platform in front of the two officers, and rested 
an elbow on one of the high-towered desks ; after which 
he remarked casually : 

"I wish to see a prisoner here." 

He did not seem greatly concerned about it, however; 
lighting one of the thin, gold-crested cigarettes made espe- 
cially for Yorke Norroy, and to be found in the posses- 
sion of no one else. 

"And I want you to turn him loose," he added, the 
cigarette successfully alight. "His name is Christopher 
Beeckman." 

"Never heard of him," growled the lieutenant, cau- 
tiously stretching a boot toe over to the sergeant, and 
reaching his shin with it. The sergeant winced visibly. 

"Why did you kick the sergeant just now, then?" asked 
Yorke Norroy, in the slightly liquid rolling tones he used 
in the character he was now portraying. "Were you 
afraid he might refresh your memory?" 

The lieutenant tried the eflFect of raising his eyes, and 
gazing steadily and threateningly at his interlocutor; a 
glance Norroy met, however, with a plausible smile. 

"That uniform of yours hasn't got everybody bluflFed, 
Mr. Lieutenant," he said, suddenly abandoning his accent 
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for the roughest of New York colloquialisms. "You 
look like a bell-boy to me." 

The lieutenant half rose in his chair; then sat down 
again, remembering that he had no weapon in his mental 
arsenal with which to cope with a man who had done 
nothing, so far as the lieutenant knew, to put himself at 
the mercy of the law. 

"I think I'll stick around," said Norroy, watching the 
congested veins in the officer's face swelling to twice 
their normal size, and smiling calmly. "Until that gentle- 
man who just came in has seen the prisoner Beeckman. 
Then, perhaps, I may see him, too, eh?" 

"What gentleman?" asked the sergeant, alarmed, and, 
in his turn, reaching the lieutenant with a boot toe. 

"The one who just went down to see Mr. Beeckman — 
who's being *held for the chief,' I think you call it, don't 
you?" 

Norroy was again strolling the room, secure in the 
knowledge gleaned from the sergeant's telltale face that 
he had guessed aright, and that at this moment Hurrish 
was endeavoring to bribe the to)rmaker into a promise to 
exchange the plate for his liberty. The secret agent did 
not believe that Beeckman would accede, even when to 
liberty was added the extra bribe of money which, no 
doubt, Hurrish had brought with him. 

A scheme had come into the secret agent's mind which 
had to do with that same bribe money of Hurrish's. As 
a government official, thoroughly conversant with the 
history of the Red Madonna, he felt he could not turn 
her loose in America to plot further mischief ; yet how 
could he achieve Beeckman's liberty without hers? To 
straighten this snarl out at the expense of Hurrish, who 
had precipitated it, seemed only good and proper to Nor- 
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roy; to make the government of the United States pay 
for Vassili's liberty would be most improper. Norrqy 
was, therefore, concerned to know how much money 
Hurrish had brought to bribe Christopher Beeckman, and 
also on what part of his person he carried it 

He had not long to wait to discover. Hurrish, to his 
surprise, met with an adamant front in the toymaker; a 
front unchanged by increasing offers of money until they 
reached the sum of ten thousand dollars, which sum Hur- 
rish carried, and which he took from a leather bill- fold 
to show the prisoner. It had no effect ; nor had Hurrish's 
indignant rising, after which he told Beeckman of the 
long sentence which would be imposed on him for the 
felony of harboring explosive bombs; a sentence from 
which no one could save him except Hurrish, who was 
not only willing to do so, but to place this enormous 
sum — and more — at his disposal simply for surrendering 
one jade plate. How much more? Hurrish would write 
a check, then and there. 

Beeckman had merely shaken his head. During the 
whole time of the interview Hurrish had conducted a 
monologue, the prisoner speaking no word. 

Hot with anger, therefore, Philip Hurrish ascended to 
the main floor again to instruct the chief of detectives 
to go what is technically termed "the limit." He had 
taken off his fur-lined coat which he carried over one 
arm. It was then that Mr. Hurrish bumped into Mr. 
Norroy, who contrived that the bumping should appear 
the veriest accident, and who pretended to sway and lose 
his balance, being prevented from falling to the floor 
only by sliding his hands over Mr. Hurrish's body to 
such good purpose that the secret agent discovered that 
Mr. Hurrish committed the unpardonable sartorial 
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solecism of having hip pockets in his trousers, and that in 
one rested the coveted wallet. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Norroy. "I beg your 
pardon, but you can tell me something I'd like to 
know." 

Still pretending — this time to be slightly drunk — he 
drew the protesting Hurrish into an alcove, out of the 
line of vision of the men at the high-towered desk. 

"I want to know," said Yorlje Norroy, holding him 
by the lapel, "I want to know how I can manage to get 
out a certain prisoner here — a Mr. Christopher Beeck- 
man !" 

Hurrish's start was so convulsive that it was almost 
enough to have shaken down his gold-mounted walking 
stick, which now clattered to the floor. As a matter 
of fact, as Norroy spoke, he had gently raised the stick 
from Hurrish's arm, where it was crooked at the elbow 
to give the millionaire freer use of his hands for the 
moment. Having raised it, Norroy let it fall as he spoke 
Beeckman's name, knowing that start of Hurrish's must 
follow. The stick clattered to the floor. Hurrish was 
glad of the excuse of picking it up, since it gave him 
more time to straighten his face for the lie he was going 
to tell. Norroy was glad, too, for the stooping of Hur- 
rish gave him the opportunity he had been playing for. 

As Hurrish stooped to pick up the stick, the tails of 
his dress coat were turned to Norroy. The secret agent 
parted the tails of the coat with sure, swift fingers, and, 
lifting one edge of the pocket, he raised its lining, which 
slid the wallet containing Hurrish's money into Norroy's 
hand — ^the trick of an exceptionally clever pickpocket con- 
fided to Norroy when the secret agent played a part in 
the underworldi and, although description of its details 
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has involved time, the trick itself can be, and was, done 
with almost magical celerity; in fact, before Hunish's 
fingers had fastened upon the cane on the floor. The 
act of stooping was not easy to one for whom the best 
tailor in Fifth Avenue could no longer make trousers to 
be worn without braces, and when Hurrish again faced 
Norroy, he was flushed with exertion. 

"What did you say?" he asked, with dignified cold- 
ness. 

"I want to know how you think I can get out a certain 
prisoner here named Christopher Beeckman ?" 

"Really, sir," returned Hurrish, in a more frigid tone, 
"I think you are intoxicated. What do I know about get- 
ting people out of prison; what do you mean by asking 
me?" 

"You put this man in," returned Norroy. "I thought 
you might know how to get him out." 

"Put who in? Put who in where?" 

"Don't bluff, Hurrish," said Norroy. "I mean to get 
Mr. Beeckman out. And you won't stop me, either." 

"You think / have anything to do with it?" Hurrish 
was losing his temper fast. 

"Everything," returned Yorke Norroy, lighting another 
cigarette and smiling. 

"And if such a ridiculous thing were true — ^if I desired 
any man in jail — ^how would you get him out?" 

"The same way you put him in — with money," re- 
turned Norroy. He paused for a length of time sufficient 
to carefully remove the ash from his cigarette, then 
looked at Hurrish, laughed, and leisurely took his way 
through headquarters to the Mulberry Street entrance. 
Once across the street, however, and in company with 
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Wammell, who waited there, he lost the look, the laugh, 
and the leisure. He spoke rapidly, concisely: 

"Telephone Van Luyties. He's sticking at home taking 
messages. Find out where Judge Grey is — ^Jarboe's been 
trailing him all evening, and 'phoning in his positions. 
Tell Van to get Judge Grey on the wire, explain the sit- 
uation, and have him telephone headquarters that Beeck- 
man and Vassili Xabra be brought before him for bail. 
If the judge balks, tell Van to have Holly jump over to 
see him, and tell him who she is, and that this is a federal 
government case. That'll fetch him. Then telephone 
Bok. He's been trailing the city chamberlain, and the 
chamberlain's at the Press Qub near here. So is Bok. 
Tell Bok to join you in front of headquarters. When 
he comes, shove him this ten thousand dollars in money, 
and tell him to get it on deposit with the chamberlain for 
bail. We may not need as much; may need more; but 
that certificate's necessary for the judge to accept cash 
bail. After you've 'phoned, come back and wait here as 
before." 

Norroy, having adjured haste in others, now made up 
for it by returning in the same leisurely manner to the 
presence of the lieutenant and sergeant of the high- 
towered desks. As he reentered, the door marked "Chief 
of Detectives" opened, and a small man, whose habit 
it was to draw together his thin, sandy brows, and look 
up from under them, came out, followed by Philip Hur- 
rish. The small man, who bore the title blazoned on the 
door, was about to utter scowling orders when he noted 
the presence of a stranger, and, instead, called the ser- 
geant by name, and started to return to his room, the 
sergeant following, when Hurrish put out his hand and 
said "Good night.'* 
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"I wouldn't go just yet, Hurrish," said Norroy lazily. 
"There are a few things due to happen around here that 
I think you ought to see and hear." 

Norroy walked across the room and took the chief of 
detectives by a lapel. 

"Don't attempt — don't even think of attempting — ^to 
give Beeckman and Madame Xabra an3rthing in any way 
resembling 'the third degree.' D'you hear me?" 

His tone was that a commander uses to a subordinate. 

"Now book those two prisoners immediately. Put 
down what they're charged with — ^and Why — and by 
whom. You've held them illegally long enough. There'll 
be a judge on the wire in a moment ordering them 
brought before him for bail. The bail's ready and 
waiting. Cash bail." 

"Well accept no cash bail for such people," began the 
chief, in a fine frenzy. "I'll allow no judge to accept 
it ; and anyhow it's against the law." 

"Not when it's deposited with the city chamberlain it 
isn't," returned Norroy. "And that's where my cash 
bail is. Now, do as I tell you. Book those prisoners." 

The telephone had jingled within the chief's room. The 
sergeant had hurried to answer it. Now he came up to his 
superior officer, his demeanor troubled. 

"WeU, well?" thundered the chief. "Well?" 

"It's Judge Grey, sir. He orders that the prisoners 
Beeckman and Xabra be brought before him at " 

Norroy smiled at Hurrish. 

"Beaten again, my friend. Beaten at every point; 
always beaten. You must think well of yourself, Mr. 
Hurrish, after so many successive beatings." 

"Who are you?" choked the drug magnate. "Whose 
money's bailing these people out ?" 
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Norroy lighted another cigarette and laughed. 
"It would make you madder if you knew," said Yorke 
Norroy. 

CHAPTER IX 



A^ 



"The Survival of the Fittest" 

" '^ RIZONA — New Mexico— the edge of the Sahara 

Desert — er " — then, with the air of one who 

has had a positive inspiration — "the Madeira 
Islands." 

Rex Masters smjled bitterly at the prosperous, well- 
fed doctor who was adding comedy to a death sentence 
for which the ill-paid secretary was feeing him with what 
Mr. Hurrish considered liberal wages for a week of 
work, abuse, and ridicule. 

"I have a wife and two children dependent on me," 
said Masters. "Those places are impossible for such 
as I." 

"But, my dear sir!" expostulated the medical man. 

He stretched out plump, pink-nailed fingers, on one of 
which was a double-stone ring, the cost of which would 
have supported the entire Masters family in any of the 
sections which the head of the family's diseased lungs 
demanded, for more than the length of time necessary for 
those lungs to Be healed. 

"It's no use," said Masters, rising. "Such places aren't 
for such as I. If I were single," he added, with sudden 
fierceness, "do you think I'd be a clerk at a miserable 
pittance? I, who know how shamefully all wage slaves 
are defrauded out of their rights? But I brought chil- 
dren into the world ; children I didn't have any right to 
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have. I had them, though, and I know my duty. If I 
hadn't had them, I'd have been a happy hobo long ago. 
It's the only way people like us can break even nowadays 
— make the State and the rich support us. Yes, and if 
I'd been a hobo, I'd have ridden to New Mexico on a 
freight train as soon as my lungs troubled me and lain 
around in the desert sun until they were cured." 

"A man like you — with such revolutionary ideas I" said 
the doctor, shocked. He looked Masters over again; 
the man had seemed the apotheosis of respectability. 

"Oh, I'm dressed like the underling I am," sneered 
Masters, interpreting words, tone, look. That strange 
light that leaped into his eyes several nights before, 
when Hurrish had denounced the appealing apothecaries, 
was burning fiercely in his eyes now, nullifying the ob- 
literating qualities of his sober ready-made clothes, dull 
boots, and negative necktie — the light, the possession of 
which made the name "Masters," or even "Rex," no 
absurdity when applied to him. 

The doctor objected to a proletarian possessing this 
light, and to believing in such dangerous doctrines. Per- 
haps — the doctor made his peace with Heaven if he were 
presumptuous — perhaps such people were better dead 
than fomenting disturbance in the minds of their fellows. 
However, the doctor's duty was to warn the man, in 
spite of his economic heresies; but, when he arose to 
repetition of his former statement, his speech was cold 
and uninterested. 

"I dislike to dwell upon my diagnosis," he said ; ''but if 
you stay in New York two months longer, you will be 
dead. Perhaps before that time. God and God only 
can dole out the months, but if you live longer than that 
time it will be by some unprecedented miracle. In any 
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of the climates I have mentioned, even in Los Angeles or 
Denver — although they are not so good — ^you will live. If 
you neglect your opportunity, it is your own lookout. 
Good night, sir." 

A liveried footman, almost as grand as Mr. Hurrish's 
own, showed Masters out from the well-heated, tapestry- 
hung hall into cold Fifth Avenue. Masters had taken 
no chances with inferior men; he had come to the su- 
preme authority on bronchial troubles on the American 
continent, one whose reputation for infallibility had 
never been controverted. By his diagnosis. Masters had 
decided to stand or fall. The doctor had pronounced 
Masters' death sentence as surely as though he had 
worn a black cap. There was, perhaps, a hundred dollars 
to Masters' credit in the savings bank, enough for funeral 
expenses, no more. But, on his death, fifteen thousand 
would be paid his widow — his insurance, carried now 
more than a decade. He stopped at a hardware 
store on Eighth Avenue, and, this being before the days 
of licenses for the purchase of lethal weapons, bought 
a cheap revolver. 

He had not decided upon this step before carefully 
considering his chances for escape. He had no friends 
able, even though willing, to advance him a sum of money 
sufficient to take him to any health-giving spot ; let alone 
to support the family during the time that must elapse 
before he could secure a position. The thought that Hur- 
rish might assist him had faded since the night he had 
spoken so harshly of the weaklings he had crushed 
down. 

"Funny, they can't take their medicine when they're 

whipped Whining, sniveling sentiment Don't talk 

to me about other people's misfortunes ; misfortune is just 
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the difference between good and bad management- 



Thc survival of the fittest; there aren't any rules; it's 
a battle in the dark I" 

Hurrish help him! Masters laughed harshly. 

He entered his flat that night as he had done many 
thousand times before; kissed the children good night 
without waking them; put an arm around his wife as she 
lay beside them, patted her cheek, and brushed her fore- 
head with his lips. Her thin hand, homy from house- 
work, held his, and she told him sleepily that he was 
feverish, and that he must be careful to cover himself up 
warmly. He brushed her forehead with his lips again, 
and went into his own room. There he sat down and 
wrote her a letter; wrote, too, one to the newspai>ers, 
a sardonic, bitter letter, telling something of the inside 
life of Philip Hurrish, and how he throve on human 
lives; while he, Rex Masters, must die because a New 
England conscience had made him too honest 

And, then, when everything was cleared up; when 
nothing stood between him and death save the pull of the 
trigger, a cold sweat sprang out suddenly on his fore- 
head. He threw down the revolver and rummaged 
among his papers until he found the paper setting forth 
the terms of his insurance policy. He found what he 
feared there. Suicide absolved the company from the 
payment of the premium. 

He behaved, under the blow, just as do most people. 
Meaning to say, he sat idly; doing trivial things. He 
drew little sketches with his pen; wrote meaningless 
words; practiced his signature. He read over the letter 
he had written his wife, and tears of self-pity stood out 
in his eyes; he had forgotten that he was not to die. 
Then he read his letter to the press. 
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It was a burning letter; a letter that dealt fully with 
the fate of habitual users of drugs ; created and supplied 
by Hurrish, of the misery for which the magnate was 
responsible, the destruction of humbler folk his success 
entailed each day; the cheap canned meat his factories 
supplied, meat made of the carcasses of animals which had 
died natural deaths, or worse — It was, indeed, a burning 
letter, this one, the last work of a man with only a few 
moments to live to whom clear vision and a sudden in- 
tuitive knowledge of the values and colors of words had 
been momentarily vouchsafed. 

And, as though the letter had been the work of an- 
other man, it raised Masters to a pitch of passion. This 
man, Hurrish, should die. Were those he poisoned and 
helped to misrule such cowards that they would not make 
an example of such a despicable criminal as Philip Hur- 
rish ? It was he who should die, not Rex Masters 

A bright-blue sheet of light seemed to flash before 
his eyes. Masters sat stunned with the magnitude of the 
flash ; sat stunned for a moment ; then seized the screed 
of the insurance company and read again. 

No — there was no penalty for the family of one exe- 
cuted by the State — ^none. He crammed the revolver in 
his pocket, slipped into his shiny overcoat, and took up 
his unfashionable derby. 

He ran — fairly ran along the crosstown street, until 
he reached the jewel lights of Fifth Avenue, and tumbled 
into an omnibus, to half sit, half lie, panting all the way 
to Hurrish's house. 

The lights were turned down in the main hall, and his 
ring was answered by the third man, out of livery, and 
smelling strongly of the pipe he had just knocked out 
and placed in his pocket. Masters stated nervously — ^lest 
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he be refused entrance — that he had left some important 
papers in the private library; papers to which he must 
get Mr. Hurrish's signature that night, and mail. 

Vickery, the man, received his statement in stolid si- 
lence, and accompanied him to the room mentioned, 
switching on its lights from the door. Masters, opening 
his own desk with a key, and fumbling among pai>ers, 
saw that the man still lingered, and, with almost hysterical £ 
asperity, asked him why. 

"Mr. Hurrish 'asn't returned yet,'* answered the Lon- 
doner gravely. "And — beggin' your pardon, Mr. Masters 
—but you aren't supposed to be in the 'ouse, sir, and 
since I've let you in without orders, I'm responsible." 

Masters did not turn at this statement; he continued 
the rustling of the papers mechanically. All his g^eat 
plans to go out in a blaze of glory — were they to be de- 
stroyed by the act of a stupid, faithful footman? This 
killing of Hurrish, which he would admit, the trial during 
which he would state the reasons that justified the deed ; 
reasons that would set the whole world thinking; and 
would cause other such wealthy malefactors to fear to 
continue in such poisonous paths; that would cause the 
poor and the oppressed to idealize him, and give him 
a place in history ; and, finally, the execution, the electric 
chair, to which he would go gladly, a martyr, breathing 
no word that would allow any one to realize that death 
was at his door, anyhow; and, then, the payment of the 
insurance to his widow and his boys, which would bring 
in enough interest to support them well in her birth- 
place, a small Ohio country town. 

No, these things must happen as he dreamed them. No 
third footman, smelling of plug tobacco, could stand in the 
way of his vision. Masters turned to him, a handful of pa- 
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pers in one hand ; came to the center table ; and turned out 
the overhead lights, leaving the room in semidarkness, for 
only a candelabra bracket now burned over near where 
Vickery stood. 

" 'Ere, sir," said that domestic, protesting. "What are 
you putting all them lights out for, eh, Mr. Masters ?" 

Masters looked at the servant grimly, and drew closer 
to him, his teeth set, muttering: 

"He knows. He chose." 

One hand shot up and snapped out the bracket light; 
the other flashed out of a jacket pocket, heavily weighted, 
and fell on Vickery's head. 

"It's a battle in the dark." 

As the man's face half buried itself in a soft rug. 
Masters heard the click of the little elevator as it came 
to a halt on the library floor; heard the doors pushed 
apart and come together again ; heard a heavy tread that 
he knew quite well. Then, all over the house, every one 
heard ihe crash of four explosions, that magnified into 
many thousands as gleeful echo imps swept them swiftly 
through stately stone halls ; and Philip Hurrish saw leap- 
ing out at him, through pink flowers of light, the only 
poison he had never seen before. 
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CHAPTER X 

In Which the Reader Parts Company With Mr. 
NoRRov, His Enemies and His Friends 

SEVERAL days later, when a certain obscure steamer 
had passed Fire Island, and the Coast of America 
was becoming an outline, Vassili Xabra, fugitive 
from justice — ^to use the phrase of the underworld, "a 
lammister" — crept up from her cabin into which she had 
locked herself, and looked on the passing of that coast 
line from her life with but little regret. Persuaded by 
Yorke Norroy that if she stayed for trial, she would 
most assuredly receive a jail sentence, and assured further 
by that wily one that he had no objection whatever to for- 
feiting the forty-five hundred dollar bail money he had 
put up for her, since he was a sympathizer with her 
cause; she had considered flight favorably, and he had 
secured her accommodations. Later, one heard of her 
through the police of Paris ; she being one of a thousand 
others to be called "Reine d'Apaches"; and, finally, she 
went out in a blaze of what she no doubt considered glory, 
as the female companion of some savage men whose 
deaths, when cornered in their stronghold, cost the lives 
of many gensd'armes, and shocked the civilized world. 

Norroy's persuasions were then brought to bear upon 
the toymaker; if Beeckman was to protect Alia, a minor, 
from her mother's claim — which might be made at any 
moment — he must change her citizenship and standing — 
marry her. Beeckman, proposing this to the girl as his 
duty, found what had been missing in his life, and so they 
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were married before they sailed away to Doctor Lorenz ; 
who made the bridegroom as straight of limb as any 
young gallant of Vienna. Norroy had written the girl's 
father, Prince Paul; so that, after Beeckman's cure had 
been successfully consummated, there descended upon the 
couple a grave, gray man, who took them to his castle on 
the tundras ; where they have since remained, aiding him 
in his work for the betterment of his peasants, super- 
vising the schools, hospitals, and charities that Prince 
Paul inaugurated; and the prince himself, by special 
dispensation of the Little Father, has arranged that 
after his death, his daughter's husband shall succeed to 
his title, and be Prince Christopher Demos, and his son, 
thereafter. 

As for Lycurgus Crawe, when dropped by Hurrish, he 
found new and dishonest ways to make his living, pro- 
tected by the law and its officers ; as do such folk always 
so long as our institutions translate knavery into busi- 
ness acumen. Gigi Glatz prospered, too; turning the 
small fortune acquired from East Side "stuss" players 
into a gambling-house, expensively furnished, on a side 
street just off Times Square ; married, attends the Temple 
regularly ; gives his wife many diamonds, and the police- 
man on his beat a weekly envelope, most of which is 
handed on 'higher up." So Gigi stands well, and is never 
molested. 

Until recently if you had chanced to be in a certain Ger- 
man city with a large population you would have found 
the center of American and English society to be a cer- 
tain consulate, where the Honorable Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Gruenberg Lu)rties dispense hospitality; where Van 
waited and watched (assisted by Holly) and wrote volu- 
minous letters to a certain Mr. Norroy in WashingtOQ, 
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a well-known leader of cotillions and originator of male 
fashions. Of him many said, shaldng^ their heads, that 
to spend one's life so frivolously is only one of the signs 
of what we Americans are coming to. 

If you had passed on to a second German city of the 
same sort, you would have found the Honorable Ivison 
James and wife holding court at another consulate, and 
also writing letters to Mr. Norroy. ... In a third city 
was a Mr. and Mrs. Jarboe, and in a fourth, a certain 
unmarried John Baedeker Bok. 

Sometimes the four men and many others met in a 
little town, where English is not spoken, and there pre- 
pared a collaborated report for the languid cotiUion- 
leader in Washington*; and, there, sometimes they talked 
of old times, and all of them dropped their voices and 
raised their glasses when they spoke of Raphael King. . . 

And then one day, standing on the little balcony over- 
looking their house. Van and Holly saw a detail of Eng- 
lish prisoners marched through the streets. Among them, 
despite the dirt and the grime and the soiled uniform, as 
jaunty and contemptuous as ever, the queer dead- white 
face of Anthony Herries, once of Broadbeam Hall, drifted 
by. 

Behind him, doleful as ever, the queer wizened fea- 
tures of that stunted limb of humanity known as the 
Ferret were upturned to the sky. 

Two wastrels were never more surprised than these 
when some unknown friends among the enemy sent them 
tobacco and other luxuries and stood between them and 
drastic punishment when both assaulted an Irish renegade 
who went among the prisoners offering them liberty and 
license if they would change the color of their coats 
also. • . • 
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It was soon after, that Baedeker Bok, Ivison James, 
Jarboe, and the others visited Van and remained closeted 
with him for longer than usual. And when Holly re- 
turned from a ball to which she had been escorted by a 
youthful Junker, who, at her suggestion drank more wine 
and answered more questions that he should, the com- 
panions-in-arms drafted a report that left Berlin in the 
last American diplomatic "pouch" that was ever for- 
warded to America via Christiania. 

Then, back in Washington, Mr. Yorke Norroy, like 
Holger the Dane, awoke, and having read the report, 
paid certain visits to certain chieftains of the nation . . . 
and sent certain cablegrams in code care of the American 
Ambassador. At which the Honorable Mr. Luyties and 
Company began their preparations for returning to their 
native land to exchange their civilian clothes for khaki 
coats with shoulder straps and riding breeches with 
puttees. . . • 

For it was soon after that the muffled roll of drums 
and the practice roar of musketry resounded throughout 
the land. 

THE END 
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